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PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS ON THE GLOBE. 



EASTERN HEMISPHERE. — ^EUROPE. 



The Mountaiiui marked * 
Height In Feet. 

1. Mount Blano, Alps..... 15,784 16. 

2. Mount Rosa, Alps 15,223 17. 

3. Bohrekhorn, Alps. 18,492 

4. Oriler Spits, Alps 12,852 

5. Mnlhaoen (Spain) 11,678 

6. Simplon, Alps 11,542 

7. Maladetta, P7renees...ll,168 

8. Mount Perdn, do 10,994 



ere Yoletaoei. 



9. *Etiui (Sidly) 10,874 

10. St Gotfaard, Alps 10,595 

11. Rjidokf Cwpathians 9,912 

12. Olympus (turkey) 9,754 

13. Mount Como (Italy) 9,521 

14. Lomnitz, Carpathians... 8,675 

15. Sneehatten, Dofrines....8,120 



18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Height la Feet 

Parnassus ((Greece) 8,068 

Mount Dm (Au- 

vergne) 6,221 

Mean, Ceyennes 5,820 

*Heola (Iceland) 5,210 

Ben Nevis (Scotiand) ...4,406 
Ben Maodhui, Gramp... 4,296 
Cairngorm, Grampians..4,064 

•VesuviusJItaly}. 3,932 

Snowdon (Wales) 3,590 

Macflillicuddy Reeks....d,4H 
Ben Lomond. Gramp.... 3,192 
Helyellyn (Englano).. . .3,055 

Skiddaw (EngUmd) 3,022 

Cader Idns (Wales) 2,959 



1. Mount Everest, Him- 

alayas 29,000 

2. Kunchin-jinga, do 28,156 

3. Dhawalagiri, do 26,826 

4. Javahir, do 25,749 

5. Highest Peak of Hin- 

doo-Eoosh 20,000 

6. Elburz, Caucasus 18,500 

7. Ararat (Armenia) 17,112 

8. Ophir (Sumatra) 13,842 

9. *Mowna Loa (Sandwich 

Islands) 13,764 



ASIA. 

10. 
11. 
12. 



13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



Italitzkoi, Altai 10,735 

Peak of Lebanon 10,050 

*Awatsha (Kamts- 

ohatka) 9,600 

Olympus (Asia Minor)..9,000 
Highest Peak of Neil- 
berries 8,760 

Sinai (Arabia) 8,593 

Adam's Peak (Ceylon)..7,420 

Ida (AsUMiDor) 5,292 

Carmel (Palestme) 1,700 



L 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Kilimanjaro 18,000 

Kenia 18,000 

Mount Hentet, Atlas... 15,000 
Highest Peak of the 
Cameroons 13,000 



AFRICA. 

5. *Peak of xeneriffe 12,198 

6. Compass, Snowy Mts.... 7,400 

7 . Pico Ruivo (Madeira). . . .6,000 

8. Table Mountain (Gape 
Colony) 3,600 



WESTERN HEMISPHERE. — ^AMERICA. 



1. Aconcagua, Andes 23,910 

2. Sorata, Andes 21,286 

3. Illimani, Andes 21,150 

4. Ghimborazo, Andes 20,517 

5. *Cotopaxi, Andes 19,550 

6. *Auti8aDa, Andes 19,137 

7. 'Popocatepetl 

(Mexico) 17,720 

8. *0ri2aba CMexico) 17,347 

9. Mount Brown 16,000 



10. *Pichinoha, Andes.... 15,924 

11. Mount St Elias 14,970 

12. Mount Fairweather... 14,708 

13. Fremont Peak. 13,570 

14. Coffre de Perote 

(Mexico) 13,413 

15. Highest Peak of Blue 

Mountains (Jamaica). 7,278 

16. Mount Washington, 

Alleghanies 6,65? 



PRINCIPAL RIVERS IN THE WORLD. 



EUROPE. 



Length in Miles. 

Volga. 2400 

Danube 1790 

Dnieper 1260 

Don 1100 

Rhine 760 

Dwina. 760 

Dniester 700 

Elbe 690 

Vistula 628 

Loire 570 

Oder. 650 

Tagus 510 

Rhone 490 

Donro 460 



Length In Mdes. 

Quadiana 450 

Po 450 

Seine. 430 

Ebro 420 

GKuronne 350 

Ghiadalquivir. 290 

Severn 240 

Shannon 224 

Thames 215 

Tiber 215 

Humber. 180 

Tay 120 

Forth 115 

Clyde 100 



ASIA. 



fang-tse-kiang 3200 

fenesei 2900 

Hoang^ho 2600 

Obi and Irtish 2500 

Lena. 2400 

Amoor, or Saghalien 2300 

Euphrates 1700 

Indus 1700 

Makiang, or Camboja 1700 

Ganges 1500 



Brahmapootra 1500 

Oxus, or A'moo 1300 

Jaxartes, or Sir-Daria 1200 

Irrawady 1200 

Choo-kiang. 1050 

Ural 1020 

T^ 800 

Meinam 800 

Godavery 800 

Nerbudda 750 



AFRICA. 



Nile 3300 

Congo, or Zaire 2900 

Niger 2300 

Zambezi 1400 



Orange. 1000 

Senegal 1000 

Gambia. 1000 



AMERICA. 



Amaxon, or Maranon 4000 

Mississippi 3160 

from the source 

of the Missouri 4265 

La Plata and Parana. 2350 

St Lawrence (including the 

Lakes) 2000 

Arkansas 2000 

Madeira 1800 

Mackenzie 1600 

Para and Tocantins 1500 

Red River 1500 

San Francisco 1500 

Orinoco 1480 



Rio Grande del Norte 1400 

Paraguay 1200 

Ohio 1033 

Rio Negro. 1000 

Colomma, or Oregon 1000 

Nelson 900 

Magdalena.. 860 

Rio Colorado, Argentine Rep. 850 

Ottawa 800 

Rio Colorado, U. States 700 

Susquehanna 500 

Essequibo 450 

Hudson 325 

Delaware..... 300 



RUDIMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 



INTEODUCTION. 

Geoobafht is a description of the earth, or the 
world in which we live. 

The form of the earth is nearly that of a round 
ball or globe, being somewhat flattened at the north 
and sonth poles. 

One proof that the lurfiMse of the land and sea is enrred like the 
snrfiioe of a ball is, that when aship sails firom us, the hnU or lower 
parts first disappear, and the masts remain loneest in view. This 
wiU be readily understood fiN>m the foUowing diagram : — 




The circumference of the earth, or its measure 
round about, is 24,896 miles. 

The diameter of the earth, or its measure from side 
to side through the centre, is 7925 miles. 

The earth has two motions, the one round the suui 
and the other round its own axis. 

The motion of the earth rouid the smi produces the seasons, 
and measures the length of the year; the motion round its own 
axis produces day and night The course or path of tiie earth 
round the sun is called its orbiL 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary line passing 
through the centre from north, to south. 



6 INTRODUCTION. 

The extreme points of the earth's axis are called the 
north and sou^ poles. 

The equator is a circle passing ronnd the middle of 
the earth, at an equal distonce from the two poles. 

The equator, and all other geographioal oirelee, are, for the con- 
yenienoe of fixing the position ot places and measuring their 
distanoes, diyided into 860 eq^iial parts called degrees H « o>^ 
degree is sabdivided into 60 nwmtes () ; and each minnto into 60 
Moofub n* 

The equator divides the globe into the northern and 
soutJiem hemispheres. 

Latitude is the distance of a place north or south 
from the equator. 

Circles drawn parallel to the equator are called 
paraUds of latitude. 

The four remarkable parallels of latitude are the 
arctic circUy the antarctic circle^ the tropic of Cancer^ 
and the tropic of Capricorn, 






The arctic and antarctic circles and the tropics divide 
the globe into five zon^: the torrid zone, two temperate 



INTRODUCTION. 7 

Eonea, and two frigid zones. This will be seen in the 
preceding dia^^am. 

The lines drawn from pole to pole are called meri' 
dians. 

The circle formed by two meridians divides the 
globe into eastern and western hemispheres. 

Longitude is the distance of a place east or west from 
the first meridian. 

The first meridian ia that whioh pasaes throng the Boyal 
Observatory at Greenwich. 

The ecliptic is a circle round the middle region of the 
globe, corresponding to the sun's path in the heaven& 

The ecliptic marks the line along which the son's rays are 
Tertical in the coarse of the year. It is diyided into 12 parts 
called signs; which are thus named and represented by cluur- 
acters : Aries, the Bam T ; Tanms, the Boll b i Gemini, the 
Twins U; Cancer, the Grab OS; Leo, the Lion Sh ; Virgo, 
the Virgin IQ? ; Libra, the Balance il; Scorpio, the Scorpion 
T(\^ ; Sagittarius, the Archer t ; Gaprioomus, the Goat V^ > 
AqoariuB, the Water-bearer ^ ; Pisces, the Fishes K . 

The zenith is that point in the heavens which is 
directly over our heads. 

The figure of the earth, with its divisions, is repre- 
sented by the artifidcd terrestrial globe, 

A map is a representation or plan of the whole 
earth, or of a part of it, on a flat surface. 

The top of a map is the north: the bottom, the south ; the right- 
hand side, the east : and die left-hand side, the west. In a map of 
the world, longitade is marked on the equator, and latitude on the 
cardes that contain the two hemispheres. In maps of particular 
countries, longitude is marked at the top and the bottom, and lati- 
tude at the sides. 

The foUowingpicture and plan will help to make plain what a 
map really is. Tne picture represents a school-house and grounds, 
the lines being so arranged tiuit some of the objects in it seem to 
the ejre to be quite near, while others appear to be at a distance. 
Such a yiew is said to be m penpeetvoe. 
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I( on archiUct, or person vho dea gna bmldings T 
dnw ■ map of the school hDnse and gtoaada hera n 



inw ■ map of the school hDnse uid grooadB hera rspresented he 
wonld Grst find out, hy meaancing (or mrveyiBg u it is tErmed) 
the length and breadth of Che school-graiinda, and then constnict 
hie map {or gronnd-plan, aa it wonld be called) to a certain scale 
of meaanrement. For instancs, if he found Che length to be 100 
yards and the breadth 50 Tarda, he would never Chink of drawing 
a plan of so large a size as that, but would, pechaps, draw it in 
proportion Co a scale of half an inch to one yard. That is, biaplan, 
instead of being 100 yardi long and 60 yarda broad, wonld be 50 
inches long and 25 inchoa broad. Kor would he, in the drawing, 
make fichirei of the house and other objects, bat would repre- 
sent these by certain lines and marks, or signs, each as are seen 
in the following small plan. 




IMTSODUCnON. ^ 

Now, a map of a country ia jost a gronnd-plaD of the land and 
water of that country drawn to a very small scale, which is 
generally printed upon it, and the mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
towns are represented by signs which eyerybody who uses maps 
readily recognises. 

The sarface of the earth concdsts of land and vxUer. 

The water occupies more than two-thirds of the surfiue of the 
earth. 

The principal divisions of the land are continents^ 
islandSj peninsulasj isthmuseSj and capes, 

A continent is a very large portion of land. 

An island is a smaller portion of land altogether 
surronnded by water. 

A peninsula is a portion of land almost surrounded 
by water. 

An isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two 
continents, or a peninsula and a continent. 

A cape is a portion of land stretching into the sea. 

A portion of land stretching into the sea is also called a jpromon- 
tory^nead, paint, or mss. 

The principal divisions of the water are oceans, seas, 
lakes, gulfs, hays, straits, and rivers. 

An ocean is a very large portion of salt water. 

A sea is a smaller portion of salt water. 

A gulf IB a portion of water almost surrounded by 
land. 

A bay is a portion of water running into the land, 
with a wider opening than a gulf. 

Small portions of the sea running into the land, or sheltered by 
it, are also called jx>r£f, haveiUf haroourtf ereeks, and roadt. 

A Strait is a narrow passage joining two seas. 

When a strait is so shallow that it may be fothomed, it is called 
a HHind, A longer and broader passage between two seas is caUed 
tkehaimel 

A lake is a body of water altogether surronnded by 
land. 

A 2 
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The month of i river, when it widena in 
ailed an alMars or/i-iih. Th« 
>r mouihg of A river is called a 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

The land on the surface of the earth is divided into 
five continents; namely, Europe, Asia, Afbica, North 
America, and South America. 

The land is also diyided into four iine(|iud parts called quarters; 
namelj, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. According to another 
division, it is partitioned into six parts, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, and Oceania; the last compre- 
hending Anstralasia, Polynesia, and lialajsia. 

Europe, Asia, and Aihca are sometimes called the Bcutem Oor^ 
tinent or Old World: and North America and South America, the 
Wutem OonUneiU or New World. 

Asia lies to the east of Europe. Africa lies to the south of 
Europe, and is separated from it hj the Mediterranean Sea. 
America lies to the west of Europe and Africa, and is separated 
from them hj the Atlantic Ocean. Oceania occupies portions of 
both hemispheres. 

Europe, Asia, North America, more than the half of Africa, and a 
small part of South America, are to the north of the equator ; the 
remainder of Africa and the greater'jwrt of South America are to 
the south of it. Oceania is on both sides of the equator. 

The water on the sarfnce of the earth is divided 

into five oceans : viz., the Arctic Ocean, the Antarctic 

Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the 

Indian Ocean. 

P^perlj speaking, there is onlj one ocean, which is naturally 
diyided into two parts ; the great Etutem Batin^ comprehending 
the Antarctic, Padfio, and Indian Oceans ; and the great WetUm, 
Baan^ oomprehendmg the Arctic and Atkmtio Oceans. 

The Arctic Ocean lies round the north pole; the Antarctic 
Ocean, round the south pole ; the Atlantic, between Europe and 
Africa on the one side, and North and South America on tibe other ; 
the Pacific, between America and Asia ; and the Indian Ocean, to 
the south of Asia, and between Africa and Australia. 

The Paoifio Ocean is the largest, occupying nearly half the globe- 

The political divisions of the earth are empires^ 
kingdoms^ and republica. 

An empire consists of several countries united under 
one sovereign, who is usually styled an emperor. 

A kingdom is a country governed hy a king or queen. 

A r^niblic is a country which is governed by rulers 
chosen by their fellow-citizen& 
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EUROPE. 

Boundaries. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; West, the 
Atlantic Ocean ; South, the Mediterranean 8ea, the 
Archipelago, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and 
the Caucasus Mountains ; East, the Caspian Sea, the 
river Ural, and the Ural Mountains. 

Countries. — 1. Eng'land; 2. Scot'land; 3. Ire'- 
LAND ; 4. France ; 5. Spain ; 6. Por'tugal ; 7. Bel^- 
GrJM ; 8. HoL^LAND ; 9. Empire of Germany, includ- 
ing Prus'sia, etc.; 10. Den^mark; 11. NorVay; 
1 2. SwE^DEN ; 13. Eus'siA, including Po^'land ; 14. 
Aus''tria-Hungary ; 15. Switz'erland ; 16. It'aly ; 
17. Turnkey; 18. Rouma'nia ; 19. Ser'via; 20. 
Montene^oro ; 21. Greece. 

Islands. — ^In the Arctic Ocean, Francis Joseph 
Land^ No'va Zem'hla, Spitzber'gen ; in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Ice^land^ Far^ot^ Great Brilfain^ Ir^land^ the 
Azores'; in the Cattegat, Zec^land^ Fufnen, Laa'land; 
in the Baltic, Oe^2an(^ Ooth'land^ Oe'sel; in the Medi- 
terranean, Majot^ca^ Mtnor^ca, Ixfiza^ Cor^sica, JSar- 
din'tOj Si^cili/, MaVta, the lo'nian Islandsy Cavkdia ; 
in the Archipelago, Neg^ropont, the Cycf lades. 

Peninsulas. — Jutland^ in Denmark; Morefoy in 
Greece ; GrivMfa^ in the south of Russia. 

Isthmuses. — Isthmus of Cor^inthj joining the Morea 
to northern Greece ; Isthmus of Fer^ekoip^ joining the 
Crimea to Russia. 

Capes. — The iVbrf A Cape, in the north of Norway ; 
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the Naze^ in the south of Norway ; Skaw^ in the north 
of Denmark ; Dunfcaruiba^-head, in the north of Scot- 
land ; Ccqfe Clears in the south of Ireland ; the Lan^9 
Endj in tiie south-west of England ; Cape la Hoguej 
in the north-west of France ; Cape Or^tegalj and Cape 
Finisterrei^j in the north-west of Spain ; Cape Si Vva'- 
centj in the south-west of Portugal ; Cape ^ardven'to^ 
in the south of Italy ; Cape Matapan% in the south 
of Greece. 

Mountains. — The AlpSj separating Italy from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France; the Pyrenees^ ^ be- 
tween France and Spain ; the Ap'enninesy in Italy ; 
HaifmM or the Bal^kan Mountains^ in Turkey; ^'d 
Carpafthian Mountams^ in Austria; the Dofrint or 
Do^refield Mountains^ in Norway ; the Ko'len Moun^ 
tainsj between Norway and Sweden ; the U'red Mauri' 
tains, and the Cat/castu Mountains, between Europe 
and Asia. 

Seas and Gulps. — The White Sea, in the north of 
Bussia ; the Ska'ger Rack, between Denmark and Nor- 
way ; tiie Caiftegat, between Denmark and Sweden ; 
the Baltic, separating Sweden from Germany, Prussia, 
and Russia; tiie Qulfof Ri^ga, and the Qulf of Fin- 
land, in the west of Russia ; the Qulfof Both'nia, be- 
tween Sweden and Russia ; the Nor^ Sea or Chrman 
Ocean, between Great Britain and the Continent ; St 
Ckorge^s Channel and the Irish Sea, between Great 
Britain and Ireland; the English Channel, between 
England and France; the BayofBisfcay, on the west 
of France and north of Spain; the Mediterr(/nean 
Sec^ between Europe and Africa; the Qulfof Li ofns, 
in the south of France ; the Qulf of Qen^oa, in the 
north-west of Italy; the Qulf of Tar^anto, in the 
south of Italy ; the Adrialfic Sea, between Italy and 
Turkey ; the ArchipeVago, between Greece and Tur- 
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key in Asia; the Sea of Mar^mora^ between Turkey 
in Europe and Turkey in Asia ; the Black SeOj be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in Asia ; the Sea ofAi^of 
in the south of Eussia. 

Straits. — The Strati of Way'gat, between Bussia 
and Nova Zembla; the Soundj between Sweden and 
Zealand ; the OrecU Beltj between Zealand and Fu- 
nen; the Little Beltj between Funen and Sleswig; 
the Strait of Do^ver^ joining the German Ocean and 
the English Channel ; the Strait of OibraVtar^ joining 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean; the Strait of 
Bonifa'cio^ between Corsica and Sardinia ; the Strait of 
Messi^na, between Italy and Sicily ; the HeVlespont or 
Dardanelles^^ joining the Archipelago and the Sea of 
Marmora; the Strait or Channel ofConstantiru/pU or 
Bos^porus, joining the Sea of Marmora and the Black 
Sea ; the Strait of EnikfaUy or TenikfaU^ joining the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 

Lakes. — Lake Lado'ga^ Lake One'ga^ and Lake 
Pei^ptts^ in Eussia; Lake Wen'er^ and Lake Wefter, in 
Sweden; the Lake ofOene^va, in Switzerland; the 
Lake of Con'stance^ between Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 

EivERS. — The TcCgus^ in Spain and Portugal, falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean ; the E'hro^ in the north-east 
of Spain, falls into the Mediterranean Sea ; the Rhone^ 
in the south of France, falls into the Gulf of Lions ; 
the Loire^ in the west of France, falls into the Bay of 
Biscay ; the jSetne, in the north of France, falls into 
the English Channel; the Thames^ in the south of 
England, falls into the North Sea; the Rhine^ in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, falls into the 
North Sea; the Elhe^ in Germany, falls into the 
North Sea; the O^der^ in Prussia, and the Fw'- 
tttZa, in Eussian Poland and Prussia, fall into the 
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Baltio Sea; the Dnie'per, in Russia, falls into the 
Black Sea ; the Don in Russia, falls into the Sea of 
Azof; the VoVga^ in Russia, falls into the Caspian Sea; 
the Dan^ube, in Germany, Austria, Turkey, Roumania, 
and Servia, £eJ1s into the Black Sea ; the Po, in the 
north of Italy, falls into the Adriatic Sea. 

Capitals. — 1. Lon'don; 2. Ed'lnburgh; 3. DuV- 
lin; 4. Partis; 5. Madrid'; 6. LisHbon; 7. Brus^'sels; 
8. Am^sterdam ; 9. Berlin^; 10. Copenha'gen; 11. 
Christia'nia ; 12. Stockliolm ; 13. StPe'tersburg; 14. 
Yien^na; 15. Berne; 16. Rome; 17. Constantino'ple ; 
18. Bu'charest; 19. Belgrade'; 20. Cetigne'; 21. 
Ath'ens. 

Europe extends from 86* (f to 71* 10" N. lat; and from 
9* 80" W. to 68* or E. long. Length, from Ca^ Boca m 
Portagal to the eastern termination of Cancasiis MomitainB, 
on the shores of the Caspian Bea, 8000 miles ; breadth, from 
Cape Matapan in Greece to the North Cape in Norway, 
2400 miles. Extent, 8,830,000 square miles, ropulation, over 
327i millions. 

Europe is the smallest but the most important of the grand 
diyisions of the earth, its inhabitants being superior to those 
of eyery other part of the world in civilisation, arts, manufac- 
tures, commerce, literature, and science. The form of goTem- 
ment in most of the leading states is limited monarchy ; and 
the Christian reliffion prevails in every country, except Tur- 
key, which is Mohammedan. The following are the political 
divisions of Europe : — 

Thb United Kihgdou of Great Britain axd Irelahd^ 
comprehending England, Scotland, and Irdand; Frakgb; 
Spain; Pobtuoal: Bsijaiuu; Hoix^nd; The Empire op Gbr- 
MANY, comprehending Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Saxe- Weimar, Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Anhalt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen and other Principalities, Ham- 
burg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Alsace-Lorraine; Denmark; 
Sweden and Norway; Bussia; AcsTRiA-HnNGAinr ; SwrnsER* 
LAND ; Italy ; Turkey in Europe ; Koumania ; Servia ; 
Montenegro; Greece. 
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ASIA. 



BouNDABiES. — ^North, the Arctic Ocean; West, the 
Ural MoantainSy the Biver Ural, the Gaapian Sea, 
the Oancasos Mountains, the Black Sea, the Sea of 
Mannora, the Archipelago, the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Isthmus of Suez, and the Bed Sea; South, the 
Indian Ocean ; East, the Pacific Ocean. 

CouNTBiES. — 1. Turnkey in Asia ; 2. Ara'bia ; 
3. Per^sia; 4. Afghanistan^; 5. Beloochistan^; 6. 
India; 7. EastebnPenin^sula ; 8. Chinese Empire, 
comprising Ohi'na, Til)et, Mongolia, ManchooMa, 
and Eastern Turkestan ; 9. Turkestan' ; 10. Asiatic 
Bussia; 11. Core'a; 12. Japan^ 

Islands. — ^In the Levant, Cy'prta, Rhodes ; south- 
ward from India, Ceyhn' ; southward from the 
Eastern Peninsula, Suma'tra; eastward, Jafva^ Bor^- 
neo^ Celebes^ the Molucfcas or Spice Islands; north- 
east from Borneo, the PhiVippine Islands ; on the south 
coast of China, Hai'nan ; on the east coast of China, 
Formo'sa; northward, the Loo-Choo' Islands; east- 
ward fix)m Corea and the Maritime Province of Asiatic 
Bussia, the Japan' Islands; between the Gulf of 
Tartaiy and Sea of Okhotsk, Saghali'en Island; to 
the south of Eamtschatka, the Ku'rUe Isles; in the 
Arctic Ocean, Wrang'el Land and the Liakhovs, 

Pisninsulas. — Kamtschafka, in the east of Siberia ; 
Cortfa^ south-east of Manchooria; Mala^fa or the 
Malay Peninsula^ in the south of the Eastern Pen- 
insula. 

Capes.— (7ap(5 Sev'erOf or the North-east Cape, in 
the north of Siberia ; East Cape, at Behring Strait ; 
Cape Lopaifha, in the south of Eamtschatka; Cape 
Camho'ja^ and Cape Roma'nia, in the south, and Cape 
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Ne^ffrmSf in the south-west of the Eastern Peninsula ; 
Cape Comforin^ in the south of India, 

Mountains. — The Himalaya Mountains, in the 
north of India ; the Altai' Mountains, in the south of 
Siheria ; the Cavf casus Mountains, between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian ; the Tau'rus and Let/anon 
Mountains, in Turkey in Asia ; Mount Ar^arat, in 
Armenia ; Mount Si^nai, in Arabia. 

Seas and Gulps. — The Levanf, the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean Sea ; the Red 8ea, between Arabia 
and Africa; the Arabian Sea, between Arabia and 
India ; the Persian Oulf, between Arabia and 
Persia ; the Bay of Bengal, between India and the 
Eastern Peninsula; the Qulf of Martahan', on the 
south of Burma ; the Qulf of Siawf, in the south of 
the Eastern Peninsula ; the Oulf of Tonqwn', in the 
north-east of the Eastern Peninsula ; the Chinese Sea^ 
on the south of China; the TeUow Sea, between 
China and Corea ; the Sea of Japan', between the 
Maritime Province of Asiatic Russia and the Japan 
Islands; the Sea of Okhotsk^, between Siberia and. 
Kamtschatka; the Sea of Kamtscha^ka, between 
Kamtschatka and America. 

Stbaits. — The Strait of Babelman'deb, joining the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; the Strait of Or^muz, 
joining the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean; 
PaWs Channel and the Oulf of Mamuxr^, between 
India and Ceylon ; the Strait of Malaxfca^ between 
the Eastern Peninsula and Sumatra; the Strait of 
Sun' da, between Sumatra and Java; the Strait of 
Macaa^sar, between Borneo and Celebes; the Strait 
of San'gar, between the Island of Niphon and the 
Island ctf Yesso ; the Strait of La Perouse^, between 
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7e880 and SaghaUen ; Beh'ring Siraitj between Asia 
and North America. 

Lakes. — The Caspian Sea, on the north of Persia ; 
the Sea of A'rdLf in Asiatic Bussia ; Lake Bai'kal, in 
the sonth of Siberia; the Dead Sea^ in Turkey in 
Asia. 

BiYESs. — The Euphrc^tesj and the T^gris^ in Tur- 
key in Asia, fall into the Persian Gulf; the In'dus^ 
in the north-west of India, falls into the Indian 
Ocean ; the Oan'ges, and the Brahmapoo'traj in 
the north-east of India, fall into the Bay of Bengal ; 
the IrrawaCdy^ in the Eastern Peninsula, £ei11s into 
the Bay of Bengal; the Makiang', in the Eastern 
Peninsula, falls into the Chinese Sea; the Tang-tse* 
ktang^, and the Hoang^hOf in China, falls into the 
Pacific ; the Amoor^ or Saghal/erij between Mongolia 
and Asiatic Bussia, falls into the Amoor Gulf; the 
Lefna^ the Yen'esti^ the Otonek, and the (Xbij in 
Siberia, fall into the Arctic Ocean ; the ITral^ in the 
south-west of Siberia, falls into the Caspian Sea ; the 
Amoo' or Oa/us, in Turkestan, and the Jaxar^tes or 
Str-Darfoj in Asiatic Bussia, fall into the Sea of 
Aral. 

Capitals. — 1. Smyr'na; 2. Mec^ca; 3. Teheran'; 
4. Cabul'; 5. Kelat; 6. Calcutta; 7. Mandala/; 
8. Pekin'; 9. Bokha'ra; 10. Tobolsk'; 11. King- 
ki-ta'o ; 12. Tokio or Ted'do. 

Asia extends from l"" 20^ to 7&* N. lat, and from 26'' to 190° 
R long. Length, from the mouth of the Dardanelles to the 
Islands of Japan, 6000 miles; breadth, from the sonth of 
Malacca to Cane Severo in Siberia, 5300 miles. Extent, in- 
cluding the islands, 17,500,000 square miles. Population 
estimated at 796 millions. 

Ana IS the largest and not the least interesting of the great 
diyirions of the globe. In this quarter of the world, man was 
created, the chosen people of Gfod were settled, and the Be- 
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deemer niffeied and died : here also flotiriahed throe of the 
great empires of antiquity. At present, the governments of 
Asia are generally despotic ; and the preyailing forms of reli- 
gion are Baddhism, Heathenism, and Mduunmedanism. 
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BouNDARiB8.*-^North, the Mediterranean Sea ; West, 
the Atlantio Ocean; Sonth, the Sonthem Ocean; 
East, the Indian Ocean, the Bed Sea, and the Isthmus 
of Snez. 

Countries. — 1. E'gtptian Dominion (embracing 
Egypt proper, Nu'bia, Eastern Soudan, and Egyptian 
Soudan') ; 2. Bar'bary (comprehending l^p'oli, 
Bar^ca, Fez'zan, Tu'nis, Alge'ria, Moroc'co)*^. West- 
ern Africa (comprehending Senegaml)ia, Upper and 
Lower Guin'ea) ; 4. Southern Africa (comprehend- 
ing Cape Colony, Gri'qualand West, Bechuanaland, 
Natal^, Trans^vaal or South African Republic, Orange 
River Free State, Basu'toland, Gri'qualand East, Pon'- 
doland, Zululand, etc.); 5. Eastern Africa (com- 
prehending Sofa'la, Mozambique', Zanguebar^, A'jan, 
Souma'li or A'del); 6. Abyssin'ia; 7. Central 
Africa (embracing the Saha'ra or Great Desert, 
Nigri'tia or Soudan', etc.) 

Islands. — In the Atlantic Ocean, Madei^ra^ Ccmcf- 
ry, and Cape Verd Islands, Ftman'do Po, St Thomasj 
Ascen'sion, St HeWna; in the Indian Ocean, Mada- 
gascar, Reun'ion or Bour^bon, the Mauri^tius or Isle 
of France, the Com^oro Isles, Seychelles^ Soco'tra. 

Isthmus. — Si/ez, joining Africa and Asia. 

Capes. — Cape Bon, and Cape Spar^td, in the north ; 
Gape Blan^co, and Cape Verd, in the west ; the Cape 
ofOood Hope, and Cape AguVhas, in the south ; Cape 
Quar^dajm, in the east. 
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MouKTAiNs.—ifouyi^ A^laa^ in the west of Barbary ; 
the Kong Mountains^ in the sonth of Nigritia; the 
Cam^eroons^ opposite Fernando Po ' the Mountams of 
Ahyssin^ia; Mounts Keni^a and Ktlima'njafro, in the 
eastern side of the continent near the Equator ; the 
Mountains of Lupc^ta, to the west of Mozambique ; 
the Nieuvfveld Mountains^ in Cape Colony ; the Peak 
of Teneriffef^ in the Canary Islands. 

Gulfs and Bays.— The Qulf of Si'drcty and the 
Otdfof Caches, on the north ; the QMfof Ouin^ea^ on 
the west ; ScUdan'ka Bay^ Table Bay^ and False Bay^ 
on the south ; DeUtgo'a Bay^ on the east ; the Ohan- 
nd of Mozambique^ between the mainland and Mada- 
gascar. 

Lakes. — Lake Tchady in Nigritia ; Lake DemTfea, 
in Abyssinia; Lake Victo'ria-Nyan'zoj and Lake 
AJhert'Nyan^za, at the Equator ; Lake Tanganyi'ka, 
Lake Bangweolo, and Lake Lan^ji^ Ulen'ge^ or Kamo- 
lon'do, in South Central Africa / Lakes Nyas'si and 
SMr^waj in South-Eastem Africa. 

Rivers. — The Nile flows through Equatorial Africa, 
Nubia, and Egypt, into the Mediterranean ; the Sen'e- 
galy in the north, and the Oam'bia^ in the south of 
Senegambia, fall into the Atlantic Ocean ; the Nigger 
or Quor^ra flows through the west of Nigritia into 
the Bight of Benin ; the Con' go (known in its upper 
course as the Luapvfla and the Luv'wa or Lualaba) 
flows from the great lake regions through the Congo 
Free State, and falls into the Atlantic ; the Or^ange 
or Oar^iep flows through the north of the country of 
the Hottentots, into the Atlantic ; the Zambe^zi flows 
into the Mozambique Channel. 

Capitals. — 1. Cai'ro; 2. Trip'oli, Der'na, Mour- 
zouk', Tu'nis, Algiers', Moroc'co ; 3. Ba'thurst, Cape 
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Coast Castle, St Salva'dor ; 4. Cape Town, Kim'berley, 
Pieterma'ritzburg, Preto'ria, Bloem^ntein ; 5. Sofala, 
Mozambique', Zanzibar^; 6. Qon'dar; 7. Timbnctoo'. 

Africa extends from S?"" 20" N. to 34'' 50" & lat ; and from 
l?"" 80" W. to 51'' 20" £. long. Length, from the Gape of 
Good Hope to the Meditenanean, nearly 5000 miles ; breadth, 
from Cape Yezd to Gape Gnaidafrii, aboat 4600 miles. Extent, 
1 1,750,060 sqnaie miles. Population estimated at 206 millions. 

Africa is the least known of the great divisions of the 
globe. Eg 7^ and some of the other oomitries in the north, 
attained a high deg^ree of refinement in ancient times ; bat 
the civilized world was scaxcely acquainted with the west, 
south, and south-east coasts, till tiie fifteenth century. It 
was not till lately that travellers were able to make their way 
into Central Afinca; and a gpreat part of the interior still re- 
mains unexplored. Altiiough large tracts are occupied by 
deserts of sand, the s(nl, wherever there is sufficient moisture, 
is fertile, and the vep^etation is very luxuriant. Africa is in- 
habited by several distinct races of people ; the Moors in the 
north, the Negroes in the middle, and the Caffires and Hotten- 
tots in the south. Nearly the whole of them are in a state of 
barbarism : they are totally unacquainted with civil liberty, 
and are dther Mc^iammedans or Heathens. 
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Boundaries. — ^North, the Arctic Ocean; West, the 
Pacific Ocean ; Sontb, the Pacific Ocean, the Isthmus 
of Darien or Panama, and the Gulf of Mexico ; East, 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Countries. — 1. British Amer'ica; 2. The United 
States of America (including Allas^ka, formerly 
known as Russian America); 3. Mex^ico; 4. 
Central America. 

Islands. — Fn the Atlantic, the West Indies^ the 
Bermufdaa, Cape Bre'ton^ Prince Edward Island^ 
Newfound'land ; north-east from British America, 
Ghreenland; in the Arctic Ocean, Banks Land, Cock' 
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hum Island, the Parry Islands^ Orin'ndl Land, Hall 
Land, Gfrant Land; in the North FacifiC| the Ala/tian 
Islands and Vancoui/er Island. 

PENiNsnLAs. — No'va Scf/Ua, in the south-east of 
British America; Flor^ida, in the south-east of the 
United States ; Yt/catan, in the south-east of Mexico ; 
Lower CaUfar'nia^ in the west of Mexico ; Alaska, 
in the south-west of the U.S. territory of Alaska. 

Capes. — Cape FarefweU, in the south of Greenland ; 
Cape Chud^leigh, in the north, and Cape Charles, in 
the east of British America ; Cape Sc^ble, in the south 
of Nova Scotia ; Tan^cha or Cape Babble, in the south 
of Florida ; Cape CatocM, in Uie north of Yucatan ; 
Cape St Li/cas, in the south of California; Cape 
Prince of Wales, at Behring Strait. 

Mountains. — The AppaWchian or Alleghafny Moun- 
tains, in the United States ; the Rodcy Mountains, run- 
ning parallel to the west coast, from the Arctic Ocean 
to file Isthmus of Darien; Mount Fair'weaiker, and 
Mount St EWas, on the coast of Alaska. 

OuLFS AND Bays. — Baffin Bay, on the north-west 
of Greenland ; the Qrdf of Boo'thia, and Hudson Bay, 
on the north of British America ; James Bay, in the 
south of Hudson Bay ; the Oulf of St Lav/rence, be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland; 
the Bay of Fun'dy, between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick ; Ches'apeake Bay, in the east of the United 
States ; the Oxdf or Channel of Flor'ida, between the 
United States and the Bahama Islands ; the Gfulf of 
Mejfico, on the ^outh of the United States ; the Bay of 
Campeach'y, on the coast of Mexico ; the Bay of Hon- 
du'ras, on the coast of Central America ; the Oulf of 
Califor^nia, on the west of Mexico ; Queen Char^lotte 
Sound, and the Oulf of Oeor'gia, between Vancouver 
Island and the mainland of the Dominion of Canada. 
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Stratts. — Da'vis Strait^ joining the Atlantic Ocean 
and Baffin Bay; Lan'caster Soundj Bar^row Strait^ 
MeVville Sound, and Banks Strait^ west of Baffin Bay; 
Smith Soundy Ken'nedy Channel^ and Rchefson Chan- 
nely north of Baffin Bay ; Hudson Straitj joining the 
Atlantic Ocean and Hudson Bay ; the Strait of BeUe- 
isle^j hetween Newfoundland and Lahrador ; Beh'ring 
Straitj hetween North America and Asia ; the Strait 
ofJu'an de FVca, hetween Vancouver Island and the 
mainland of the United States. 

Lakes. — Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake^ Lake 
Athabasca J and Lake Win'nipeg, in the Dominion of 
Canada; hetween the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States, Lake Supe^rior, Lake Hu'ron, Lake 
E^rie, and Lake Ontc^rio; in the United States, 
Lake MicKigan, and Great Salt Lake; in Central 
America, LcJce Nicaragua. 

BiVEBS. — The Si Law'rence flows through the south- 
east of the Dominion of Canada into the Atlantic ; the 
Missis'sippi flows through the United States into the 
Gulf of Mexico ; from the east it receives the HfUnois 
and the Ohi'o^ and from the west the Missou'rij 
Arkan'saSj and Med River; the Ei^o Grande del Norte, 
dividing the United States from Mexico, falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico ; the Columfhia or Or'egon rises in 
British Columhia, and flows through the north-west 
of the United States, and falls into the Pacific ; the 
Fra'zer River flows through British Columhia into the 
Gulf of Georgia; the Macken'zie, the Cop'permnej 
and Back River, in the North-West Territories of the 
Dominion of Canada, flow northward into the Arctic 
Ocean ; the Saskatche'wan, in the Dominion of Canada, 
rises in the Bocky Mountains, and falls into Lake 
Winnipeg; the You'con flows through Alaska into 
the Pacific Ocean. 
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Capitals. — 1. Ot'tawa; 2. Washington ; 3. Mexico. 

North America extends from 8° to IT N. lat. ; and from 56^ 
20' to Ids'" W. long. Leuffth, from north to south, 4400 miles ; 
breadth, from the east of liova Scotia to the mouth of the Co- 
lombia or Oregon Riyer, 3000 miles. Extent, 9, 000, 000 square 
miles. Population estimated at uowards of 72 millions. 

The West Indies were discoyerea by Columbus in 1492, and 
Labrador and New Foundland by John Cabot, who sailed from 
Bristol in 1 497. The eastern part of the continent was lon^ sub- 
ject to the British, and the southern part to the Spaniards. 
But, towards the end of the last century, a large portion of the 
colonies of Great Britain renounced allogiance to the mother- 
country, and established the republic of the United States ; 
and, in the present century, the Spanish colonies in Mexico 
and Central America followed the example. 
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Boundaries. — ^North, the Caribbean Sea and the 
Isthmus of Panama ; West, the Pacific Ocean ; South, 
the Southern Ocean ; East, the Atlantic Ocean. 

Countries. — 1. Colom'bia ; 2. Venezue'la ; 3. 
Ecua'dor; 4. Guia'na ; 5. Brazil'; 6. Peru'; 
7. BoLir'iA; 8. Chi'li; 9. The Ar'qentime Re- 
public; 10. Par'aquay; 11. Ur'uguay, 

Islands. — South from Chilian Patagonia, Tier^ra 
del Fue'go ; eastward, the Fdlkfland Islands ; west 
from CWli, Ji£an Feman'dez ; west from Peru, 
ChtWcha Islands ; west from Ecuador, Oalapa^gos. 

Isthmus. — Panamaf or Da'rieny joining North 
and South America. 

Capes. — Cape St Roque^ in the east of Brazil; 
Cape Homj in an island, on the south of Tierm del 
Fuego. 

Mountains. — ^The An'des or Cordffleras, extending 
along the west coast from the Isthmus of Panama to 
the Strait of Magellan ; the Mountains of BraziV. 

B 
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Seas, Oulfs, and Bays. — The Carihbe'an Sea, 
between South America dnd the West India Islands ; 
the Qulf of Da'rien on the coast of Colombia ; the 
Qvlf of Marajcoifho^ on the coast of Venezuela; the 
Estuary of the Am'azony and Bay of All Saints^ on the 
coast of Brazil ; the Estuary of the La Plata, between 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay ; the Gulf of 
Quat^aqutl, and the Bay of Panama', in the Pacific, 
on the west coast of Colombia. 

Steaits. — The Strait of Magel'lan, between 
Chilian Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego ; the Strait 
ofLe Maire, between Tierra del Fuego and Staten 
Island. 

Lakes. — Lake Maracay'ho, in Venezuela; Lake 
Titica'ca, in Peru and Bolivia. 

Rivers. — ^The Magdale'na, in Colombia, falls into 
the Caribbean Sea ; the Orino'co, in Venezuela ; the 
Essequi'bo, in Guiana ; the Am'azon or Mar^anon, and 
the San Frands^co, in Brazil ; and the La Pla'ta, in the 
Argentine Republic, all fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Capitals. — I.Bogota'; 2. Garac'cas; 3. Qui'to; 
4. George Town, Parama'ribo, and Cayenne'; 5. 
Ri'o Janei'ro ; 6. Li'ma ; 7. Chuquisa'ca or Su'cre ; 
8. Santia'go ; 9, Bue'nos Ay'res ; 10. Assump'tion 
or Asun'cion ; 11. Mon'te Vid'eo. 

South Amenca extends from 12'' 20' N. to 56° S. lat ; and 
from 35*" to 83** W. long. Length, from north to south, 4700 
miles; breadth, from east to west, 3200 miles. Extent, 
6,500,000 square miles. Population estimated at 28 millions. 

South America was discovered by Columbus in his third 
voyage. The northern, western, and southern parts of it 
were colonized by the Spaniards, and Brazil by the Poitu- 
gnese. It is now divided into a number of independent 
states ; with the exception of Guiana, which belongs to the 
British, Dutch, and French. The prevailing form cf religion 
is Roman Catholic 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Boundaries.— North, Scotland; West, the Irish Sea, 
Sf George's Channel, and the Atlantic Ocean ; South, 
the English Channel ; East, the North Sea or German 
Ocean. 

England contains forty Counties, namely, — ^Nor- 
fhnin'berland ; Cum'berland; Dar^ham; Westmor- 
land ; Lan^cashire ; York ; Cheshire ; Shrop^shire or 
Sal'op; Her'eford; Mon^month; Lin'coln; Kor^folk; 
Suffolk; Es'sex; DerT)y; Nottingham; Stafford; 
Lei'cester; Rutland; Wor'cester; War'wick; Nor- 
thamp^ton; Hunt^ingdon; Cambridge; Glou'cester; 
Ox'ford; Buckingham; Bed%rd; Hereford ;Mid'- 
dlesex; Kent; Sur'rey; Sus'sex; Berkshire; Hamp'- 
shire; Wilf shire; Dor'set; Som'erset; Dev'on; Com'- 
wall.* 

Wales contains twelve Counties, namely, — Flint ; 
DenHbigh; Carnarvon; An'glesea; Merion'eth; Mont- 
gom'ery ; Bad^nor ; Ca/digan ; Pem'broke ; Carmar^- 
then; Breck^nock; Glamor^gan. 

LsLANDS. — Holy Island^ and the Fern Islands, on 
the coast of Nortibumberland ; Shep'pey, in the north, 
and Than'et in the north-east of Kent ; Wight, on the 
south of Hampshire; the Channel Isles {Jer^sey, 
Qnem'sey, Atdemey, and Sark), near the coast of 
France ; the SetHy Isles, south-west from Cornwall ; 
An^glesea, and Holyhead, in the north-west of Wales ; 
Man, in the Irish Sea. 

Sandbanks. — ^The Dodger Bank, in the North Sea, 
between Yorkshire and Jutland ; the Good' win Sands, 
on the east of Kent. 

* For extra information conoeroin^ the Counties of the United 
Kingdom, see Appendix. 
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Capeb. — Flam'horough Head, and Spurn Headj 
in Yorkshire ; North For€lomd^ South Fore^land^ and 
Dungenesi/^j in Kent ; Beach'y Head, in Sussex ; the 
Nee^dles, on the west of the Isle of Wight ; St AVhan*$ 
Head, and For f land Point, in Dorsetshire; Start Foint, 
in Devonshire ; Li/ard Foint, and the Land^s End, 
in Cornwall ; St D(/vid'$ Head, in Pembroke ; Hoti/- 
head, in Anglesea ; Oreat Orme's Head, in Denbigh ; 
St Bees Head, in Cumberland. 

Mountains. — The Chet/iot Hills, between Northum- 
berland and Scotland ; Skid'daw, and ScqfeU^, in Cum- 
berland ; Helvetlyn, between Cumberland and West- 
morland ; Whem'side, In'glelorough, and Per/nygant^ 
in the north-west of Yorkshire ; the Feak, in Derby- 
shire ; the Wrekfin, in Shropshire ; Snov/don, in Car- 
narvonshire ; Ar^ran Fowd^dy, and Cadger Ic^ris, in 
Merionethshire; PUnlim'mon, in the south-west of 
Montgomery ; Vann or the Bec^con, in Brecknock. 

Bays. — Brid'lington Bay, in the east of Yorkshire ; 
Huwfher Mouth, between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire ; 
the Wash, between Lincolnshire and Norfolk ; Yar'- 
fnouth Roads, on the east of Norfolk ; the Downs, be- 
ween the coast of Kent and the Gt>odwin Sands; 
Spiff head, between Hampshire and the Isle of Wight ; 
Torhat^, in the south-east of Devonshire; Mounts 
Bay, in the south of Cornwall ; the Bristol Channel, 
between Somersetshire and Glamorganshire ; MiVford 
Haven, and St Bride* s Bay, in the west of Pembroke- 
shire ; Car^digan Bay, in the west of Cardiganshire ; 
the Me'nai Strait, between Carnarvonshire and Angle- 
sea; Mor^cambe Bay, in the north-west of Lanca- 
shire; the SoVway Frith, between Cumberland and 
Scotland* 

Lakes. — Der^wentwater or Kes'wick Lake, in Cum- 
berland ; Ull/water, between Cumberland and West- 
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morland; Win'dermere, between Westmorland and 
Lancashire ; Bafla, in Wales. 

Rivers. — ^The Tyne, in Northnmberland; the TFear, 
in the county of Durham ; the Tees, between the coun- 
ties of Durham and York; the Ot/se, in Yorkshire; the 
TrerUj in the counties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Lincoln ; the Humfber, formed by the junction of 
the Ouse and the Trent ; the Wiih^am, in Lincoln ; 
the Oreat Ouse^ in the counties of Northampton, 
Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and 
Norfolk; the Thames^ from Gloucestershire, separating 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire from Berkshire, 
Middlesex frt)m Sun'ey, Essex horn Kent ; the Med'' 
vxiy^ in Kent ; the E'derij in Westmorland and Cum- 
berland ; the Mer^sey^ and Xtine, in Lancashire ; the 
Dee, from Wales; the Set/em^ in the counties of 
Montgomery, Salop, Worcester, and Gloucester; the 
TF^e, flowing through Radnorshire and Herefordshire^ 
and separating Monmouthshire from Gloucestershire ; 
the Lower A'von, which separates Gloucestershire from 
Somersetshire; the Ilfcheny and the Test^ in Hamp- 
shire; the A'von^ in Wiltshire and Hampshire; and 
the Exe^ in Devonshire. 

Towns in Engrland. 

Northumberland. — On the Tyne, Newcas'tUj in 
the neighbourhood of extensive coal-mines; at the 
mouth of the river, Tyne^mouth and North Shields ; 
on the Wansbeck, Mor^peth, noted for its cattle- 
markets; northward, on the Aln, Aln'wick; on the 
Tweed, Ber^wicky which enjoys the privileges of a 
county. 

Cumberland. — On the Eden, Car^lisky with a 
cathedral ; on the coast, Whitehc^ven^ with large coal- 
works ; on the lake of the same name, Kes'wick. 

b2 
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Durham. — On the Wear, Dur'ham^ with a cathe- 
dral and university ; at the mouth of the Wear, Sun'' 
derland; on the Tyne, QaUn'htad; on the Tees, 
Stod^ton; westw&Tdj Dar^lington; on the coast, ^ar^- 
lei'pooL 

Westmorland. — On the Eden, Ap'pUby ; south- 
ward, Kendal. 

Lancashire. — On the Lune, Lan'casterj with a 
castle ; on the Bihble, Pre^ton^ where the Jacobite 

insurgents were defeated in 1715 ; eastward, Blad^' 
hum ; near the mouth of the Mersey, Lw'erpool^ the 
second seaport in the kingdom ; eastward, War^rmg' 
ton; £Eui;her east, Man' Chester^ noted for its great 
cotton manufiactures ; north-east, Old^ham ; northward, 
Roch'dale ; westwaid, BotUm^ and Wig'an. 

YoRKsmEE. — On the Ouse, Yorh^ the seat of an 
archbishop, with a beautiful cathedral; westward, 
Hof/rogate; on the Aire, Leeds^ and Bradybrdj 
great seats of the woollen manufactures; on the 
Oalder, Wcikeffield ; westward, HcXifax; southward, 
Hud^dersfield ; on the Don, Sheffield^ famous for its 
cutlery and plated goods; farther down the river, 
Don^caster; on the Humber, Hull, a large seaport; 
north-west of Hull, Bet/erley, with a beautiful minster; 
northward, on the coast, Scarborough and Whifhy; 
on the Tees, Mid'dlesboroughj the centre and port of 
the Cleveland iron district 

Cheshire. — On the Dee, Ches'ter; eastward, Mac'' 
clesfield, a principal seat of the silk manufactures ; on 
the Mersey, Stockfport, and Birh'enhead. 

Shropshire or Salop. — On the Severn, Shrew/" 
burg, where Henry IV. defeated Hotspur in 1403. 

Herefordshire. — On the Wye, Her^eford, 

Monmouthshire. — On the Wye, Mon^mouth; near 
the Mouth of the Usk, Neu/porU 
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Lincolnshire. — On the Witham, Lin'coln, with a 
cathedral ; at the mouth of the river, Boi^ton^ a sea- 
port ; on the Trent, Qains'horough ; on the Hnmber, 
Qreat QrvnuTby. 

Norfolk. — On the Wensum, a tributary of the 
Tare, Nor^tnchj noted for its manufacture of crape ; 
at the mouth of the river, Tar^mouthj a seaport; at 
the mouth of the Ouse, Lynn Ee^gis. 

Stjffolk. — On the Orwell, Ips^wich, the birthplace 
of Cardinal Wolsey ; on the Larke, Bury 8t Ectmunds ; 
on the coast, Lowe^stoftj a seaport, the most easterly 
town in England. 

Essex.— On the Chelmer, Chelmsybrd; on the 
Colne, CoV cheater ; on the coast, Har^wichj a seaport. 

Derbyshire. — On the Derwent, Der^hy^ where the 
first English silk-mill was erected in 1718 ; north- 
ward, Maflockj and north-west, Busfton^ celebrated 
for their mineral waters ; eastward, Ches'terfield. 

NoTTiNQHAMSHiRE. — On the Trent, Nolftingham^ 
the chief seat of the stocking and lace manufactures ; 
farther down the river, Nev/ark / westward, Mans'- 
field. 

Staffordshire. — On the Sow, Stafford; south- 
oast, LicK fields the birthplace of Dr Samuel Johnson; 
Boulii-west, Wolverhamp'ton^ noted for its hardware 
manufEu^tures ; north from Stafford, Newccui^tle-under- 
Lyme^ and on the Trent, Stoke^ both with extensive 
potteries. 

Leicestershire. — On the Soar, Lei^cester^ noted for 
its manufacture of worsted stockings. 

Butlandshibe. — ^In the west of the county, Oakf* 
ham, 

Worcestershire. — On the Severn, Wof/ceater^ 
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where Cromwell defeated the army of Charles II. in 
1651 ; southward, MaVvem, celebrated for its medici- 
nal waters; on the Stonr, Kid^derminster^ noted for 
its manufacture of carpets ; northward, Dud'ley. 

Warwickshire. — On the Avon, War^wick; farther 
down the river, BbraJlffoTd^ where Shakspeare was 
bom in 1564 ; north from Warwick, Qwftntry^ dis- 
tinguished for its manufacture of ribbons; near the 
borders of Staflfordshire, Bir^minghamy noted for its 
hardware manufEustures. 

Northamptonshire. — On the Nen, Norihamp'Um ; 
below it, Pefterhorough. 

Huntingdonshire. — On the Great Ouse, Hunfing^ 
don, where Oliver Cromwell was bom in 1599. 

Cambridgeshire. — On the Cam or Granta, Cam^- 
bridge^ with a celebrated university; on the Great 
Ouse, E'fyy with a cathedral. 

Gloucestershire. — On the Sevem, Olou'cester^ 
with a cathedral ; above it, Tewkes'hwryy the scene of 
a declMve battle between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster in 1471 ; south-east, CheUfenham^ frequented 
for its mineral waters ; south, Stroud^ with an exten- 
sive cloth trade; on the Lower Avon, Bristol^ the 
birthplace of the poets Chatterton and Southey. 

Oxfordshire. — On the Isis or Thames, Ox'fordy 
with a famous university. 

Buckinghamshire. — ^Near the centre, Aylesfhury; 
on the Great Ouse, Buckfingham; on the Thames, 
E'toiiy celebrated for its public school 

Bedfordshire. — On the Great Ouse, Bed^ford; 
on the Lea, Lu^ton, noted for the manufacture of straw 
hats, etc 
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Hertfordshire. — On the Lea^ Herfford; west- 
ward, St AVbana. 

Middlesex. — On the Thames, Lon^don, the largest 
and wealthiest city in Europe. 

Kent. — On the Medway, Maid^sUme^ the principal 
seat of the hop trade ; on the Stour, Can'teriury^ the 
seat of an archbishop who is primate of all England ; 
on the Thames, Oreen^ivichj with the Boyal Observa* 
tory, through which the first meridian passes ; farther 
down the river, WooVwich; in the Isle of Thanet, Mar^- 
gate^ and Ramsfgate; on the coast, D</ver^ twenty- 
two miles from Calais ; on the Medway, Tun'bridge* 

Surrey. — On the Wey, Ouildybrd; north-east, 
Croydon; on the Thames, SouWwark or the Borough, 
one of the divisions of London. 

Sussex. — On the Ouse, Lev/es; near an arm of 
the Sea, ChVcTiester; on the coast, BrigMon, a fashion- 
able watering-place ; eastward. Ha' stings, near which 
William the Conqueror defeated Harold in 1066. 

Berkshire. — On the Thames, Reading ; farther 
down the river, Windsor, a favourite residence of the 
British sovereigns. 

Hampshire. — On the Itchen, Win'chester, famous 
for its public school ; at the mouth of the river. South- 
amp'ton, a port for mail steam-packets; south-east, 
on a small peninsula, Ports'mouth, the principal 
station of the British navy. 

Wiltshire. — On the Avon, Salisbury, with a cathe- 
dral, the spire of which is 410 feet high ; on the Avon, 
Brad'foTd, famed for the manufacture of broadcloth. 

Dorsetshire. — On the Frome, Dor^ehester; south- 
ward, Wet^mouih, a noted bathing-place ; east, Poole. 

Somersetshire. — On the Lower Avon, Bath, cele- 
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brated for its medicmal waters; in the interior of the 
connly, Welbj with a cathedral ; on the Tone, Taun^- 
lofi; on the Parret, Bridgefwaier, 

Devonshire. — On the Exe, Eafeter; in the south- 
west, Plym'outh^ the second station in the kingdom for 
ships of war ; westward, Detfcnpori; northward, Taif- 
istack; on the coast, Torquaif^ a favourite watering- 
place. 

Cornwall. — ^Near the middle of the county, Bod- 
min ; eastward, Laun'ceston ; south-west, on the coast, 
Fal'mouthi with a fine harbour; northward, Tru^ro; 
near the Land's End, Pen'zance, 

Towns in Wales. 

Flintshire. — In the south-east, Mold; north-west, 
HoVf/weUj with large copper- works ; westward, St 
A/aph. 

Denbighshire. — On the Clwyd, Denbigh; south- 
east, Wrea/ham ; on the Dee, LlangoVlen. 

Carnarvonshire. — On the Menai Strait, Cama/tH>n 
and Ban'gor; at the mouth of the Conway, Con^toay. 

Anolesea. — On the Menai Strait, Beaumafris; in 
the west, on a small island, Hotyhead^ from which the 
Irish steam-packets sail. 

Merionethshire. — At the foot of Cader Idiis, Del- 
geVly. 

Montgomeryshire. — Near the Severn, Mont- 
gom'ery; northward, Wd&Kpooh 

Badnorshire. — On the Somer^l, New Ead'nor; 
on the Lugg, Presteign\ 

Cardiganshire. — Near the mouth of the Teivy, 
Car'digan ; northward^ on the coast, Aheryslfwyth. 
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Pembrokeshire. — On Milford HaveD, Pem'hroke; 
on the Cleddan, Ha&erfordwtst; westward, St David's, 

Carmarthenshire. — On tbe Towj, Carmar^tken; 
on the coast, LlaneVly, 

Brecknock.— On the Usk, Brecknock or Bretfon, 
Qlamorqanshire. — ^At the month of the Ta£Py 
Car'diffj where Robert, Dnke of Normandy, was im- 
prisoned by his brother Henry L ; near C wliff, Lan- 
daJT^ with the remains of a cathedral; northward, 
Mer^thyr Tydfmi^ with extensive iron- works ; south- 
west, on the coast, Swan^seOy the principal seat of 
copper-ore smelting. 

Towns in the Islands. — In the Isle of Wight, 
Neu/port and Cowes; in Jersey, St He^lier; in Guern- 
sey, St Pierrtf; in the Isle of Man, Ccu^tletoumy 
Doug^laSy Ram'sey^ and Peel. 

England and Wales extend from 49"* 58^ to hV* 46' N. lat, 
and from V 46' E. to 5' 40' W. long. Length, from Berwick 
to the south-east of Dorsetshire, 860 miles; breadth, from 
the east of Essex to St David's Head, 280 miles. Extent, 
58,820 square miles. Population in 1881, 25,974,439, of 
whom 1,860,513 were in Wales. 

The climate of England is yariable. The soil is generally 
ferdle, and highly cultivated ; and, except in the northern 
counties and in Wales, the countr^ is comparatively level. 
Great attention is paid to the breeding of horses, cattle, and 
sheep. Eneland is rich in minerals, particularly iron, lead, 
tin, and cotus. The manufactures, especially of cotton goods, 
woollens, and hardware, are the most extensive in the world ; 
and trade is carried on with almost every part of the globe. 
Literature, science, and all the arts that are conducive Xo the 
comfort and el^^ce of life are cultivated with the greatest 
success. The English people are remarkable for their habits 
of good order and industry ; they have high ideas of personal 
comfort, and are very jealous of their civu rights, llie form 
of government is a limited monarchy, the supreme power 
being vested in the Sovereign, the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons. The established religion is Episcopacy, 
from which, however, tiiere are many dissenters. 
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SCOTLAND. — ' 

Boundaries. — ^North, the Atlantic Ocean; West, th 
Atlantic Ocean and North Channel ; South, the Solwa^ 
Frith and England ; East, the North Sea. n\, 

Scotland contains thirty-three Gottnties, namely,— -t^"^ 
Ork^ney and Shetland; Caith'ness; Snth'erliuid ; 
Boss; Grom^arty; Inverness^; Nairn; El^gin oi 
Mor^ay; Banff; Aberdeen^; Kincardine; For'fEur; 
Fife; Einrosfi'; Glackman^nan ; Perth; Argyll^; Bnte; 
Dnmbar^ton; Stirling; Linlith^gow or West Lo^thian; 
Ed^'inbnrgh or Mid-Lothian; Had^dington or East 
Lothian; Ber^wick; Bozl)iirgh; Selkirk; Peel>les; 
Lan^ark ; Ren'^frew ; Ayr ; Dumfries' ; Eirkcudl}right ; 
Wigtown. (See also pages 158-] 72.) 

Islands. — On the north, the Orkfney Islands^ the 
principal of which are Fomo'na^ and Hoy; the Shetf- 
land Islands, the principal of which are the Main^land, 
and Yell; on the west, the Ueb'rides or Western ~-\ 
Islands, the principal of which are Leu/is, North Uist, ^TJ 
South Uist, Bar^roj St Kitda, Skye, Rum, CoU, Tiree\ .tV 
Mud, Staffa, lo'na or rcolmkiU, Jufra, Fslay; in the ^ 
Frith of Clyde, Bute, A'/ran. ^^ 

Ca?£S. — Cape Wrath, in Sutherland; Dun' net Head, \ 
and Dun'cansbay Head, in Caithness ; Tar^het Ness, ^ 
in Cromartyshire; KinncUrd^s Head, and Buch'an \^ 
Ness, in Aberdeenshire; Fife Ness, in Fifeshire; St 
AbVs Head, in Berwickshire; Bur^row Head, and ^' 
the Mull of OaThway, in Wigtownshire ; the Mull of > 
Cantire^, in the south, and the Point of Ardna- 
murchan, in the north-west of Argyllshire ; the Butt ' 
of Lev/ is, in the north of Lewis. ' 

Mountains. — Ben Wy'vis, west from the Cromarty ~^ 
Frith ; the Ghram'pians (the principal summits of which ^ 
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are Caimgorm% on the borders of Inverness-shire and 
Banffshire ; Ben Macdhu% in the west, and Lochnagar^^ 
in the south-west of Aberdeenshire ; Ben Ne'vis, the 
loftiest mountain in Great Britain, in the south of In- 
verness-shire ; Mount Balftock^ on the borders of the 
counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Forfar ; Schie' 
haVUonj Ben Lau/ers, Ben More, Ben Lecfi, in Perth- 
shire ; Ben Lo'mond, in Stirlingshire ; and Ben Cru'^ 
achan^ north-west from Loch Awe) ; the Och'ils^ in the 
south of Perthshire ; the PenflandHillSy in Mid-Lothian ; 
the Lamfmermoor Hills, between East Lothian and 
Berwickshire; the EiVdon Hills, in Roxburghshire; 
Tin'tock, in Lanarkshire ; the Lou/therSj and the Lead 
Hillsj between Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire. 

Friths, Bays, etc. — The Penfland Frith, between 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands ; the Dor^nock Frithj 
between Sutherland and Ross; the Cromfarty Frith^ 
between Ross and Cromartyshire ; the Mor^ay Frithj 
between Ross and the counties of Inverness, Nairn, 
and Elgin ; the Frith of Tay, separating the counties 
of Forfar and Perth from Fife ; the Frith of Forth, 
between Fife and the Lothians; the Sot way Frith, 
separating the counties of Dumfries and Kirkcudbright 
frcttn Cumberland ; Wig'toton Bay, between the coun- 
ties of Kirkcudbright and Wigtown ; lAice Bay, in the 
south, and Loch R^an, in the north-west of Wigtown- 
shire ; the Frith of Clyde, separating the counties of 
Ayr and Renfrew &om those of Bute, Argyll, and 
Dumbarton ; Loch Long, between Dumbartonshire and 
^Argyll ; Foch Fyne, in the south of Argyll ; Sound of 
Ju^ra, between Argyll and the island of Jura ; Loch 
Etive, and Loch Linnhe, in the north-west of Argyll ; 
Sound of MuU, between Argyll and the island of Mull ; 
Loch Broom, in the north-west of Ross ; Minch, separ- 
ating the mainland and the Isle of Skye from Lewis. 

c 
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Lakes. — Loch iSftm, in Sutherland ; Lock Maree^^ 
in Boss; Loch NesSy Lock LocKy^ and Lock La^* 
gan^ in Inyemeas-Bhiie ; Loch Et^ichtf in the conn* 
ties of Inyemess and Perth ; Loch Ban^nochj Loch Tay^ 
Loch Earn, and Loch Kt/trmej in Perthdiire ; Loch 
Awe^ in Argyllshire; Loch Lo'mxmd^ between Stir- 
lingshire and Dumbartonshire; in Einross-shire, Z/ocA 
Le^verij with an island in which Queen Mary was de« 
tained a prisoner. 

BiYERS. — ^The Spey flows through the counties of 
Inverness and Elgin, into the Moray Frith. The Don^ 
and the Dee^ in Aberdeenshire ; the North Eshy and the 
South EsJcy in Forfarshire ; the Tay^ in Perthshire ; the 
Forthj from Stirlingshire ; the Tweedy from Peebles- 
shire, all fall into the North Sea. The Eshj the 
An'nan^ and the Nith^ in Dumfriesshire, and the Dee^ 
in Kirkcudbrightshire, fall into the Solway Frith. 
The Clyde flows through Lanarkshire, and falls into 
the Frith of Clyde. 

Towns in Scotland. 

Orkney and Shetland. — Li Pomona, the principal 
af the Orkney Islands, KirJcfwall; westward, Strom- 
nes/; in the Mainland of Shetland, Ler^wkk. 

Caithness. — On the east coast, Wkk; on the north 
coast, Thwi^so, 

Sutherland. — In the south-east of the county, 
Dor^noch; northward, OoVspie. 

Ross.— -On the Cromarty Frith, Ding'waU; on the 
Dornoch Frith, Tain / on the Moray Frith, Fortrose'; 
in Lewis, Storvfoioay, 

Cromartyshire. — On a peninsula between the 
Friths of Cromarty and Moray, Crom'arty, 

Inverness-shire. — ^At the mouth of the Ness, Inver^ 
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ne8s'; north-east, on the Moray Frith, Fori Oearge; at 
the south end of Loch Ness, Fort Augus'hu ; westward 
from Ben Nevis, Fort William ; in Skye, Portree^, 

Nairnshire. — On the Moray Frith, Nairn. 

Elginshire or Moray. — On the Lossie, Ei'gin; 
westward, For^res; near the month of the Spey, FocK' 
aibers. 

Banffshire.— At the mouth of the Deveron, Banff; 
westward, on the coast, Fori^Boy^ and Culflen ; on the 
Isla, Keith. 

Aberdeenshire. — At the month of the Dee, Aher^ 
deen\ with a university ; northward, on the coast, Peter' 
head\ and Fras'erburgh ; on the Deveron, Hunifly ; 
on the Don, Inverufry. 

Kincardineshire. — On the coast, Stoneha'ven ; 
southward, Ber^vie; weatwardj Lau^rencekirk. 

Forfarshire. — In the valley of Strathmore, jPor^^ir/ 
north-west, Kirriemuir^; north-east, on the Esk, 
Brechfin; at the mouth of the river, Montr osef; south- 
ward, on the coast, Arbroath^; on the Frith of Tay, 
Dundee^ with extensive linen and jute manufactures ; 
on the Isla, Cou^par-An^giLs. 

Fife. — On the Eden, Cu'par; on the east coast, St 
An'drew8j with a university ; on the Frith of Forth, 
KirkcaTdy; in the south-west of the county, Dunferm^' 
Unej noted for the manufacture of tahle-lmen ; on the 
Frith of Tay, New'burgh. 

Ejnross-shire. — On Loch Leven, Kinros/. 

Clackmannanshire. — In the south of the county, 
Clackman'nan ; westward, on the Forth, AVha; on 
the Devon, DoVlar. 

Perthshire. — On the Tay, Perth; farther up the 
river, Z>unifccW; north-east, Blairgou/rie ; on the Earn, 
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Crieff QiA Com'rie; on the Teith, CaVlander; on the 
Allan, Dunblane"; on the Frith of Forth, Kincar'dine. 
Aboyll. — ^Near the head of Loch Fyne, Invera'ray; 
in the south of Cantire, Camp'bdtown ; on the west 
coast, O'ban ; in the Isle of Mull, Tohermo'ry. 

BuTEsmBE. — In the Isle of Bute, Rothefaay. 

DuMBABTONSHiKE. — Near the junction of the Clyde 
and the Leven, Dumbo/ ton / westward, Hetensburgh ; 
on the Kelvin, Kirkintil^loch. 

Stibungshirb. — On the Forth, Stir^Ungj with a 
celebrated castle; south-east, Fatkirhj noted for its 
great cattle-markets ; near it, Ca/ron^ with extensive 
iron- works ; on the Frith of Forth, Orange'mouth. 

LiNLiTHOowsHiRE or West Lothian. — In the west 
of the county, Linlith'gow, with the ruins of a royal 
palace, in which Queen Mary was bom ; southward, 
BatNgate; on the Frith of Forth, Borrowstounness' 
or Bo'ness'j and Queensyerry. 

Edinburghshibe or Mid-Lothian. — Near the Frith 
of Forth, Ed^inbubgu, the seat of the supreme courts 
of law in Scotland, and of a famous university; 
on the Frith of Forth, LeitJij the seaport of Edin- 
burgh ; eastward, on the coast, PortoheVlo^ and Mus'- 
selburgh ; southward, on the Esk, Ddlkeilk. 

Haddingtonshibb or East Lothian. — On the 
Tyne, Had^dington / on the north coast, North Ber'- 
wick ; on the east coast, Dunbar'. 

Bebwickshibe or The Merse. — On a tributary of 
the Tweed, Cfreen'ktw; northward. Duns (formerly 
spelt Dunse); on the Tweed, Cold'stream; on the coast, 
Eyemouth'; on the Leader, Lau'der^ and EarVston, 

Roxburghshibe. — On the Jed, Jed'burgh ; on the 
Teviot, Hau/ick; on the Tweed, KeVso^ and Mel'rose. 
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Selkiskshike. — On the Ettrick, Setkirh; on the 
Gala, CfakuhieW, 

Peebles-shibb. — On the Tweed, Pe^hUi^ and In- 
verUifh'en. 

Lanarkshire. — On the Clyde, Lav! ark; farther 
down the river, Ham'iUon / still farther down, QUuf- 
gow^ celebrated for its manufactures, trade, and uni- 
versity ; eastward, Air^drie, in the neighbourhood of 
large iron- works. 

Benfbewshire. — On the Clyde, Ren'frew / south- 
ward, on the White Cart, Pais'ley^ with extensive 
manufactures; on the Clyde, Port-Olas'gow ; near 
the mouth of the river, Green'ock, a large seaport. 

Ayrshire. — On the coast, Ayr; northward, /r''- 
vine ; eastward, Kilmat^nocky a manufacturing town ; 
northward, Stev/arton ; westward, on the coast, Salf- 
coaU^ Ardros^sauj and Largs ; in the south-east of the 
county, CunVnock; near the coast, MayboW ; south- 
west, Oir^van. 

Dumfriesshire. — On the Nith, Dumfries^; north- 
east, Lochmafhen; north-west, San'quhar ; near the 
source of the Annan, Moffat,, noted for its mineral 
waters ; near the mouth of the river, An'nan ; on the 
Esk, Langholm. 

Eirkcudbrightshire. — Near the mouth of the Dee, 
Kirkcudbright; nortliviaxd, Castle Doug'las ; on the 
Ken, New OaVhway. 

Wigtownshire. — On Wigtown Bay, Wig^town; 
southward, Whithorn; at the head of Luce Bay, 
Glenhice'; on the Cree, Nev/ton-Stev/art ; at the head 
of Loch Byan, Stranraer^ ; on the west coast. Port- 
pafrick^ only twenty-one miles distant from Donagha- 
dee in Ireland. 
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Scotland extends from 54** 88^ to 58* 40^ N. lat ; and from 
r 46' to 6"* b* W. long. Leneth from Gape Wrath to the 
Moll of Galloway, 276 miles ; breadth from Buchan Ness to 
the most westerly point in Ross-shire, 150 miles. Extent, 
tnclading the islancb, 80,463 square miles. Population, in 
1881, 3,736,678. 

The climate of Scotland is colder than that of England. 
The country is in general mountainous, especially in the 
north and west ; but there are some level custricts of con- 
siderable size and fertility, where agriculture is in a very ad- 
yanced state. Immense numbers of cattle and sheep are 
reared ; they are of small size, and much yalued for the deli- 
cacy of their flesh. Scotland abounds in minerals, especially 
iron, lead, and coal; gold has been found iu Sntherlandshire and 
elsewhere. The commerce of the country is yery extensiye ; 
the chief manufactures are cottons, linens, woollens, and iron. 
Education is very generally diffused among all classes of the 
people, one school, at least, being established by law in every 
pansh. The Scots are distinguished for habits of industry, 
steadiness, and prudence. Since the accession of James Vi. 
to the tibrone of Enghmd, in 1603, England and Scotland 
have been ruled by one sovereign; and their parliaments 
were also united in 1707, during the reign of Queen Anne. 
The established religion is Fresbyterianism ; and this form of 
church-government is also professed by the gpreat majority of 
the dissenters. 



IRELAND. 



Boundaries. — ^North, West, and South, the Atlantic 
Ocean ; East, St Oeorge's Channel and the Irish Sea. 

Ireland is divided into four Provinces :— Ul'ster ; 
Lein'ster ; Mun'ster ; Con'naught ; which are sub- 
divided into thirty-two Counties, namely,— In Uhterj 
Don'egal; Lon'donderry ; An'trim; Tyrone'; Down; 
Armagh' ; Mon'aghan ; Ferman'agh ; Cav'an. In 
Leinster, Long'ford ; West'meath ; Meath ; Louth ; 
Dublin ; Kildare' ; King's County ; Queen's County ; 
WicMow; Wex'ford; Carlow; Kilken'ny. In Mun- 
iter J Tippera'ry; Wa'terford; Cork; Ker'ry; Lim'- 
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erick; Clare. In ConnauffhtjOtsy way; Roscom^mon ; 
Ma/o; Sli'go; Lei^trim. (See also pages 172-180.) 

Islands. — ^North from Antrim, RaMlin; west from 
Donegal, the North Isles of Ativan; west fit)m Mayo, 
Ach'U; at the mouth of Clew Bay, Clare Island; at 
the mouth of Oalway Bay, the South Isles of Arran; 
west from Kerry, Vakn^tia. 

Capes. — MaVin Headj in Donegal ; Fair Headj in 
Antrim ; Howth Head, in Dublin ; Wickf low Head, in 
Wicklow ; Cam' sore Point, in Wexford ; Cape Clear, 
in a small island to the ^uth-west of Cork ; Miz^zen 
Head, in Cork ; Loop Head, in Clare ; Slifne Head, 
in Oalway ; Ach^il Head, in the west of Achil Island ; 
Uteris Head, in Mayo. 

Mountains. — The Moume Mountains, in the south 
of Down ; the Wickflow Mountains, in the county of 
Wicklow ; the Slieve-Bhom Mountains, in King's and 
Queen's Counties; Mount Neph'in, near Lake Conn, 
and Croagh Patfrick, south of Clew Bay, in Mayo; 
MacgU'Ucuddy Reeks, and Man'gerton, in Kerry. 

Bays, etc. — Lough SwiZly, in the north of the 
county of Donegal ; Lough Foyle, between the coun- 
ties of Donegal and Londonderry; Belfast^ Lough, 
between the counties of Antrim and Down ; Strang^* 
ford Bay, and Dundrum' Bay, ill the county of Down ; 
Ca/lingford Bay, between tiie counties of Down and 
Louth ; DundaW Bay, in the east of the county of 
Louth; Dub'lin Bay, in the east of the county of 
Dublin; Weacfford Haven, in the south-east of the 
county of Wexford; Wa'terford Harbour, between 
the counties of Wexford and Waterford; YougKat 
Harbour, between the counties of Waterford and 
Cork ; Cork Harbour, and Ban'try Bay, in the county 
of Cork ; Kenmar^ River, Din'gle Bay, and Tralei^ 
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Bay^ in the county of Kerry ; Odtway Bay^ between 
the counties of Glare and Oalway ; CUw Bay^ Blackf- 
sod Bay, and KilWla Bay^ in the county of Mayo ; 
Sli'yo Bay, in the north of the county of Sligo ; Don^- 
egcd Bay, in the south of the county of Donegal. 

Lakes. — Lough Ne'agh, between the counties of 
Antrim and Tyrone ; Lough Erne, in the county of 
Fermanagh; Lough AVltn, Lough Bee, and Lough 
Derg, on the line of the Shannon ; *Lough Conn, in the 
county of Mayo ; Lough Mask, between the counties 
of Mayo and Oalway ; Lough Cor^tib, in the county 
of Galway ; Lakes of KiUai^ney, in the county of 
Kerry. 

BivERs. — The Foyle, between the counties of Done- 
gal and Londonderry, falls into Lough Foyle ; the 
Bann flows through Lough Neagh, and separates the 
counties of Londonderry and Antrim ; the Laxfan falls 
into Belfast Lough; the Boyne flows through the 
county of Meath into Drogheda Bay ; the Liffty flows 
through the county and city of Dublin into Dublin 
Bay; the Sidney flows into Wexford HaTen; the 
Bar^row, with its tributary the Nore, falls into Water- 
ford Harbour ; the Suir falls into Waterford Harbour; 
the BlacWwater falls into Youghal Harbour ; the 
Let falls into Cork Harbour ; the Ban' don falls into 
Kinsale Harbour ; the Shan'non flows through Loughs 
Allen, Bee, and Derg, separates the counties of Glare 
and Limerick, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Towns in Ireland. 
Province of Ulster. 

County of Donegal. — On the Foyle, Lifford; on 
Donegal Bay, Don'egal; southward, at the mouth of 
the Erne, Ballyshan'non, 
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County of Londonderry. — On the Foyle, Lon- 
donder'ry^iamouB for its unsuccessful siege by the forces 
of James II. in 1688-9; on the Bann, Colercdnef. 

County of Antrim. — At the head of Belfast Lough, 
Belfasfj the chief seat of the linen manufacture, with 
a college and other literary and scientific institutions ; 
on BelfjBust Lough, Carrickfer^gus ; on Lough Neagh, 
An' trim; southward, on the Lagan, Lis'hurn, 

County of Tyrone. — On the Moume, Oma^h'; 
northward, on the Foyle, Strahanef; in the south-east 
of the county, Dungan'non, 

County of Down. — Near Strangford Bay, Dovm- 
pafriek; in the south-west of the county, Nev/ry ; 
on the east coast, Donaghade^^ twenty-one miles from 
Portpatrick in Scotland ; westward, Newtotvnards'. 

County of Armagh. — Near the middle of the county, 
Armagh'; north-east, Lur^gan; on the Bann, Porta- 
down\ 

County of Monaghan. — ^In the centre of the county, 
Mon'aghan, 

County of Fermanagh. — On Lough Erne, Ennis- 
kitUn, 

County of Cavan. — In the middle of the county^ 
Caifan; north-east, Coote'hilL 

Province of Leinster. 

County of Longford. — On the Camlin, Long^ford; 
eastward, Edgefworthstown ; north-east, Oranard\ 

County of Wbstmeath. — In the middle of the 
county, Mullingar^; on the Shannon, Athlontf. 

County of Meath. — On the Boyne, Trim; farthe? 
down the rirer, Nav'an ; on the Blackwater, Kella, 

c2 
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County op Lourn. — On Dundalk Bay, Dunddlk'; 
at the moatfa of the Boyne, DrogKedd, near which was 
fought the battle of the Boyne between William III. 
and James II., in 1690 ; on the Dee, Ardetf. 

County op DuBLiN.—On the Liflfey, Dub'lin, cele- 
brated for its public buildings and university; on 
Dublin Bay, Kings'town. 

County op Kildare. — Eastward, on a branch ol 
the Grand Canal, Naas ; on the Barrow, Athy^ ; in 
the centre of the county, Kildaref^ remarkable for its 
curragh, a large plain of upwards of 5000 acres ; west 
from Dublin, Maynooth\ with a college for the edu- 
cation of the Eoman-catholic clergy. 

King's County. — On the Grand Canal, TvXlamort'; 
eastward, Phitipstoum ; south-west, Birr or Far^sons- 
iotvn. 

Queen's County. — In the middle of the county, 
McCryborough ; northward, on the Barrow, Fortar- 
lington* 

County op Wicklow. — On the coast, Wick'low; 
southward, near the mouth of the Avoca, Ark'low. 

County op Wexford. — ^At the mouth of the Slaney, 
Wea/ford; northward, Enniscor^thy ; on the Barrow, 
New Boss. 

County op Carlow. — On the Barrow, Ca/hw. 

County op Kilkenny. — On the Nore, Kilken'ny. 
with fine marble quarries in the neighbourhood j 
south-west, CaVlan. 

Province of Munster. 

County op Tipperary. — On the Suir, ClonmeV; 
eastward, Car^rick-on-Suir; north-west, Cafhir; north- 
ward, Cash' el ; westward, Tippera'ry ; in the north- 
west, Ne'nagh, 
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County op Waterford. — At the mouth of the Snir, 
Wa'terford^ a large seaport ; westward, on the coasty 
Dungar^van ; on the Blackwater, LWmore. 

County op Cork. — ^Near the mouth of the Lee, 
(hrk^ an important city, with a college ; on an island 
in Cork Harbour, QMeena^town ; at the mouth of the 
Blackwater, TougNal ; at the mouth of the Bandon, 
KinsdUf; north-west, Ban' don; on the Blackwater, 
MoTlow; farther down the river, Fer^moy. 

County op Kerry. — On Tralee Bay, Tralee'; on 
Dingle Bay, Din'gle; in the middle of the county, 
Killa/ney. 

County op Limerick. — On the Shannon, Lim'erick^ 
with a large export trade ; south-west, Bathkeal^, 

County op Clare. — Tn the middle of the county, 
En'nis; on the estuary of the Shannon, Kilru8h\ 

Provlnoe of Connaught. 

County op Galway. — On Galway Bay, OaVway^ 
with a college; north-east, Tu'am; on tlie Grand 
Canal, BalUnasloe^; south-west, Loughrea\ 

County op Roscommon. — West from Lough Ree, 
Moscom^mon ; in the north of the county, Boyle. 

County op Mayo. — ^Inland, Castleha/; on Clew 
Bay, Wesfport ; at the mouth of the Moy, Bcdtina, 

County op Sligo. — ^On Sligo Bay, Sl^go. 

County op Leitrim. — On the Shannon, Car'rick' 
en-Shannon. 

Ireland extends from 51* 26' to 55** 23' N. lat ; and from 
b"* 24' to 10*" 30' W. long. Length, from the north of Donegal 
to the mouth of Cork Harbour, 248 miles; breadth, fram 
Howth Head to 81yne Head, 170 miles. Extent, 81,754 
square miles. Population, in 1881, 5,17^»S36. 

The climate of Ireland is milder and more hnmid than 
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that of Great Britain. Although the country is generally 
level, and the soil remarkably fertile, agriculture is in a back- 
ward itate. The principal minerals are iron, copper, lead, 
and marble; gold nas also been found in small quantities 
in the county of Wicklow. The principal manufacture is 
linen. The country possesses great natural advantages for 
trade, which, howeyer, is yery limited compared with that 
of England. The Irish are a shrewd, lively people ; yet, till 
lately, the education of the lower classes was greatly neglected. 
IreUmid was annexed to the English Crown by Henr^ IL in 
1173. The Irish Parliament was united to that of Great 
Britain in the year 1801. Four-fifths of the people are Roman- 
oatholics; the remainder belong chiefly to the Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian Churches. 



The Principal Railways in Great Britain and 

Ireland. 

ENGLAND AND WAIiES. 

Th« inland commiinications of the United Kingdom, by 
roads, rivers, canals, and railways, are as excellent and 
complete as are to be found in any other country in the 
world. The construction of canals for the conveyance of 
heavy goods was carried on with great activity during the 
latter part of the 18th and the early part of the 19th cen- 
turies, and resulted in a perfect network of these water- 
highways, as they have been called, being spread over the 
country, connecting the navigable rivers with one another, 
and extending in England alone to the aggregate length 
of 2400 miles. But in the reign of William the Fourth, 
railways worked by steam power began, to a large extent, 
to supersede canals. The first was the line between 
Stockton and Darlington, which was opened in 1825, and 
was followed, five years later, by the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. Since that time, this speedy 
system of communication has been carried to such an 
immense extent that there are mow about 19,000 miles of 
railways completed in the United Kingdom. These con- 
vey every year no less than 683,000,000 passengers. 
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From London there diverge nine principal lines of rail- 
way, viz., the Great Northern; Great Eastern; South- 
Eastem; London, Chatham, and Dover; London, Brigh- 
ton, and South Coast ; London and South- Western ; Great 
Western ; London and North- Western ; and Midland. 

The Great Northern : London to York, by Bamet, 
Hitchin, Huntingdon, Peterborough, Grantham, Newark, 
Doncaster, and Knottingley. By branches, extensions, etc., 
the Great Northern communicates with Boston, Lincoln, 
Gainsborough, Doncaster, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, New- 
castle, Berwick, and other places of importance. 

The Great Eastern has three chief sections. 1. Cam- 
bridge Line: London to Yarmouth, by Waltham, Cam- 
bridge, Ely, Thetford, and Norwich. 2. ColcTiester Line : 
London to Lowestoft and Yarmouth, by Chelmsford, Col- 
chester, Ipswich, and Norwich. 3. East Suffolk Line: 
Ipswich to Yarmouth, by Woodbridge, Wickham Market, 
Beccles, and St Olaves. 

The South-Eastern has three chief sections. Section 
L : London to Dover, by Croydon, Red Hill, Tunbridge, 
Ashford, and Folkestone. Section II. : London to Mai^ate, 
by Red Hill, Ashford, Canterbury, and Ramsgate. Section 
IILy North Kent Line: London to Maidstone, by Wool- 
wich and Gravesend. 

London, Chatham, and Dover: London to Dover, 
by Dulwich, Bromley, Rochester, Chatham, Faversham, 
and Canterbury. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast. — Section I. : 
London to Brighton, by Croydon, Redhill, Three Bridges, 
and Hay ward's Heath. Section IL: Hastings to Ports- 
mouth, by St Leonards, Lewes, Brighton, and Chichester. 

London and South- Western has four divisions. 
Section L : London to Portland, by Wimbledon, Weybridge, 
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Woking, Basingstoke, Winchester, Southampton, Brocken- 
hurst, Ringwood, Wimborne, Dorchester, and Weymoath. 
Section 11, : I^ndon to Bideford, by Basingstoke, Andover, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Crediton, and Barnstaple. Section 
III, : London to Ryde, by Woking, Guildford, Petersfield, 
Havant, and Portsmouth. Section IV.: London to Read- 
ing, by Twickenham, Feltham, Staines, and Wokingham. 

The Great Western. — Main Division L : London to 
Bristol, by Slough, Maidenhead, Reading, Didcot, Swindon, 
Chippenham, and Bath. From Bristol, the main line 
extends to Penzance, by Bridgewater, Taunton, Exeter, 
Totnes, Plymouth, and Truro. Main Division II. : Lon- 
don to Portland, by Reading, Devizes, Trowbridge, West- 
bury, W^itham, Yeovil, Maiden Newton, and Weymouth. 
Main Division III,: London to Liverpool, by Reading, 
Didcot, Oxford, Banbury, Leamington, Warwick, Birming- 
ham, Wolverluunpton, Wellington (from whence to Crewe 
and Manchester), Shrewsbury, Wrexham, and Chester. 
North- West Section: Oxford to Wolverhampton, by Yam- 
ton, Worcester, Stourbridge, and Dudley. South- West 
Section: Oxford to Newport, by Worcester, Malvern, Here- 
ford, and Abergavenny. South Wales Section: London 
to Milford Haven, by Reading, Swindon, Stroud, Glou- 
cester, Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff^ Neath, Swansea, Car- 
marthen, and Haverfordwest. 

London and North- Western. — Section I,: London 
to Carlisle, by Watford, Leighton Buzzard, Rugby, Tam- 
worth, Lichfield, Stafford, Crewe, Warrington, Wigan, 
Preston, Lancaster, and Penrith. Section II, : Crewe to 
Holyhead, by Chester, Flint, Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, and 
Bangor. Section HI : Crewe to Pembroke, by Shrews- 
bury, Craven Arms (from whence by branch to Hereford, 
Abergavenny, and Newport), Llandilo, Carmarthen, and 
Tenby. Section IV.: Crewe to Leeds, by Stockport, 
Stalybridge, and Huddersfield. Section, V. : Liverpool to 
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Leeds, by St Helens, Manchester, Ashton, and H udders- 
field. 

The Midland has two sections. Section I, : London 
to Carlisle, by Bedford, Wellingborough, Kettering, 
Market Harborough, Leicester, Trent, Derby, Duffield, 
Chesterfield, Sheffield, Swinton, Leeds, Skipton, and 
Settle. Section IL : Derby to Bristol, by Burton, Tarn- 
worth, Birmingham, Worcester, Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
Stonehouse, and Cooley. 

The North-Eastern has seven principal divisions. 
Section L: Normanton to Berwick-upon-Tweed, by Mil- 
ford, York, Thirsk, Northallerton, Darlington, Gateshead, 
Newcastle, Morpeth, Bilton, and Belford. Section IL : 
Leeds to West and East Hartlepool, by Harrogate, 
Ripon, Northallerton, Stockton, and Billingham. Section 
III, : Saltbum to Benfieldside, by Redcar, Middlesborough, 
Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Wltton, and Crook. Section 
IV, : Darlington to Tebay, by Barnard Castle and Kirkby 
Stephen. Section V.: York to Scarborough, by Malton, 
RilUngton, and Seamer. Section VL : Leeds to Hornsea, 
by Selby, Staddlethorpe, Hull, and Withernsea. Section 
VII.: Newcastle to Carlisle, by Scotswood, Blaydon, 
Hexham, Haltwhistle, and Milton. 

SCOTLAND. 

The North British System includes the following 
Main Lities: — (1.) Edinburgh to Berwick, by Dunbar, 
with branches to North Berwick, Haddington, and 
Duns. (2.) Edinburgh to Carlisle, by Gabishiels, Melrose, 
and Hawick, with branches to Greenlaw, Peebles, Hex- 
ham, and Morpeth. (3.) Edinburgh to Glasgow, by 
Linlithgow and Falkirk, with branch to Helensburgh; 
also from Edinburgh to Glasgow, by Bathgate and 
Airdrie. (4.) Edinburgh to Perth and Dundee, through 
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Fife, with branches to Anstruther and St Andrews 
Kinross, Dunfermline, Stirling, and Balloch. 

The Caledonian Railway. — ^The Main Lines are 
these : — (1.) Glasgow and Edinburgh to Carlisle, by 
Carstairs Junction, with numerous branches and local 
lines around Glasgow, including branch to Edinburgh 
and a line from Lockerbie to Dumfries for Portpatrick. 
(2.) Glasgow to Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, hj 
Larbert and Stirling, with numerous branches, including 
Dunblane to Callander (for Oban). 

The Glafoow and South-Western Railway. — 
The Main Line connects Glasgow and Carlisle by way 
of Kilmarnock, Cumnock, Dumfries, and Annan, with 
branches to Ardrossan, Irvine, Ayr, and Girvan (for 
Stranraer). 

The Great North op Scotland: Aberdeen to 
Lossiemouth, by Dyce, Kintore, Inverury, Huntly, Keith, 
Dufitown, and Elgin. Branches connect the main line 
with Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Banff, etc. 

The Highland and Caithness Railways : Perth 
to Thurso, by Luncarty, Dunkeld, Pitlochry, Blair- AthoU, 
Dalwhinnie, Grantown, Forres, Nairn, Inverness, Beauly, 
Dingwall (with branch to Strome Ferry for Skye), Alness, 
Tain, Lairg, Helmsdale, and Wick. A branch connects 
Forres with Keith. 

IRELAND. 

The Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford : Dublin to 
Wexford, by Bray, Wicklow, and Enniscorthy. 

The Great Southern and Western : Dublin to 
Kinsale, by Naas, Kildare, Portarlington, Mallow, and 
Cork. 

The Midland Great Western : Dublin to Galwaj, 
by Maynooth, Mullingar, Athlone, and Ballinasloe. 
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The Dublin and Belfast Junction : Dublin to 
Belfast, by Balbriggan, Drogheda, Dundalk, PortadowD, 
Lurgan, and Lisbnrn. 

The Irish North-Western: Dundalk to London- 
derrj, by Clones, Newtown-Stewart, Enniskillen, Omagh, 
and Strabane. 

The Belfast and Northern Counties: Belfast 
to Londonderry, by Antrim, Ballymena, and Coleraine. 



British Colonies and Forei^rn Possessions. 

EuBOPE. — Heligoland, Qibraltar, Malta, and Gozo. 

Asia. — ^The g^reater part of India, Assam, Chittagong, 
British Bnrma (embracing Aracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim), 
Ceylon, Straits Settlement8(Prince of Wales Island, Malacca, 
and Singapore, Proyince Wellesley), Hong-Kong, Labuan, 
Aden. 

Afkica. — ^West Africa Settlements (Sierra Leone and 
Gambia), Gold Coast Colony (including Lagos), St Helena, 
Ascension, Cape Colony, Griqualand West, Katal, Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland, Pondoland, Griqutdand East, the Mauritius, 
and Seychelles Islands. 

North America. — The Dominion of Canada, embracing 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, New Brunswick, Nora 
Scotia and Cape Breton, Manitoba and Eewatin, Alberta, 
Assiniboia, Athabasca, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and 
VancouTer Island, the North- West Territories, and Prince 
Edward Island ; Newfoimdland ; Honduras. 

Wbst Indies. — Jamaica, Antigua, Barbadoes, Dominica, 
Grenada, Montserrat, Nevis, St Christopher, St Lucia, St 
Vincent, Tobago, Tortola, Anguilla, Trinidad, the Bahamas, 
the Bermudas. 

South America. — British Guiana, comprehending De- 
merara, Essequibo, and Berbice ; the Falkland Islands. 

Australasia and Polynesia. — New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania 
or Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, Fiji, S.E. portion of 
New Guinea, Norfolk Island, the Auckland Islands. 
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FRANCE. 
BouHDARiES.—- North, Bel^nm and the English Chan- 
nel ; West, the Atlantic Ocean; Sonth the Pyrenees 
and Mediterranean; East, Italj, Switzerland, and 
Germany. 

France was formerly divided into 35 Provinoes, 
namely,—!. French Flan'ders; 2. Art'ois; 3. Pic'- 
ardy ; 4. Nor^mandy ; 5. Isle of France ; 6. Cham- 
pagne'; 7. Lorraine'; 8. Alsace' (now, with part of 
Lorraine, belong^g to Germany) ; 9. Bretagne' ; 10. 
Maine; 11. Anjou'; 12. Toorame'; 13. Orleanais; 
14. Ber'ri; 15. Niver'nais; 16. Bonrbon'nais ; 17. 
Bnr'gnndy; 18. Franche-Comt6 ; 19. Poitou': 20. 
Aunis'; 21. Saintonge'; 22. An'gonmois; 23. La 
Marche; 24. Lim'onsin; 25. Acavergne'; 26. Lyon'- 
nais; 27. Guienne'; 28. Gas'cony; 29. Beam; 30. 
Gom'tat de Foix; 31. Bonssiiron; 32. Langaedoc'; 
33. Dau'phiny; 34. Comtat d'Avign'on; 35. Pro- 
vence'. 

At the Revolution of 1789, the country was diyided into 
86 Departmehtb, which correspond to the Froyinces as 
follows: — 1. The North; 2. Pas-de Calais ; 8. Somme; 4. 
Lower Seine, Eure, Calvados, Manche, Ome; 6. Aisne, Oise, 
Seine and Oise, Seine, Seine and Mame ; 6. Ardennes, Mame, 
Aube, Upper Mame ; 7. Meuse, Meurthe and Moselle,* Yosges ; 
8. Lower Rhine,* Upper Rhine;* 9. Ille and Yilaine, Cdtes da 
Nord, Finistdre, Morbihan, Lower Loire; 10. Mayenne, 
Sarthe; 11. Maine and Loire ; 12. Indre and Loire ; 13. Eure 
and Loire, Loiret, Loir and Cher; 14. Cher, Indre; 15. Ni^yre; 
16. Allier; 17. Yonne, Cdte d'Or, Sadne and Loire, Ain; 18. 
Upper Sadne, Doubs, Jura; 19. Vendue, Two Sdvres, Yienne; 
20, 21, 22. Lower Charente, Charente; 28. Creuse; 24. Upper 
Yienne, Corrdze ; 25. Puy de DOme, Cantal; 26. Rhdne, Loire; 
27, 28. Dordogne, Gironde, Lot, Aveyron, Tarn and Garonne, 
Lot and Garonne, Landes, Gers, Upper Pyrenees ; 29. Lower 
Pyrenees; 80. Aridge; 81. Eastern Pyrenees; 82. Aiddche, 

* In terms of the Treaty of Peace between France and Prnssim 
in 1871, narts of Meurthe and Moselle, and all Lower Rhine and 
Upper Rhine, except Belfort, were ceded to Germany. 
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Upper Loire, Lozdre, Gard, H6raalt, Tarn, Upper Garonne, 
Aude; 33. Isdre, Dr6me, Upper Alps; 34. Vanclase; 36. 
Lower Alps, Var, Mouths of tne Rhdne. In 1860, Savoy and 
Nice were ceded by Sardinia to France. Savoy has been 
divided into two departments (Savoy and Upper Savoy) ; Nice, 
with part of Var, nas been erected into the department of the 
liaritime Alps. The island of C!orsica is also a department 

Islands. — ^In the Mediterranean, Cor'sica; on the 
coast of Provence, Hih*tsf ; in the Bay of Biscay OV- 
erorif Re, Noirmou'tier, Belle Isle' ; on the west of 
Bretagne, Ushani. ^ 

Gapes. — ^In Normandy, (Jape Bar^fieur, and Cape 
la Hogue. 

Mountains. — The Pyrenees^ extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay ; the Alps (the 
highest of which is Mount Blanc) along the east of 
Dauphiny and Provence ; the Cevennes\ in the north- 
east of Langaedoc; Cantdtj and Put/ de D6me, in 
Auvergne ; Ji/ra Mountains^ between Franche-Comti 
and Switzerland; CSte d*Or, in Burgundy; the Vos' 
ges, between Lorraine and the ceded province of Al- 
sace. 

BiVERS. — ^The Rh6nej from Switzerland, forms the 
sonth-eastem boundary of Burgundy, separates Lyon- 
nais and Languedoc from Dauphiny and Provence, and 
falls into the Gulf of Lions ; the SaSne, from Franche- 
Comt6 and Burgundy, joins the Eh6ne at Lyons ; the 
Groronne/^, from the Pyrenees, flows through Gascony 
and Guienne into the Bay of Biscay ; the Loire, from 
the Cevennes, flows through Lyonnais, Burgundy, 
Nivemais, Orleanais, Touraine, Anjou, and Bretagne, 
into the Bay of Biscay; the Seine, from Burgundy, 
flows through Champagne, the Isle of France, and 
Normandy, into the English Channel ; the Escauf oi 
Scheldt, from French Flanders, and the MeusCj from 
Lorraine, flow northwards through Belgium; the 
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MoseUe' flows northwards through Lorraine, and joins 
the Bhine at Coblentz in Germany. 

Towns. — On the Seine, Par'is, the largest city in 
Europe, except London, capitulated to the Germans, 
28th January 1871, having been invested for 132 
days ; farther down the river, Rouen\ with a cathe- 
dral founded by William the Conqueror ; north-east 
on the Somme, Am'tens ; northward, LUle^ with ex- 
tensive manufactures ; on the coast, CataiSj 22 miles 
from Dover, taken by the English under Edward 
IIL, in 1347, and possessed by them till 1558 ; be- 
tween Capes Barfleur and La Hogue, Cher'bourg, a 
strongly fortified naval station ; on the west coast of 
Bretagne, Brest^ the principal station of the French 
navy on the Atlantic ; near the mouth of the Loire, 
Nantesy a commercial city, where in 1598 Henry TV. 
published an edict in favour of the Protestants, which 
was revoked by Louis XIV. in 1685 ; farther up the 
river, TourSj where Charles Martel defeated the Sara- 
cens in 732 ; still farther up, Or^Uans^ memorable for 
its siege by the English, which was raised by Joan of 
Arc in 1428 ; on the Garonne, Bordeausf^ where the 
National Assembly of Deputies first met after the re- 
volution of 1870, noted for its trade, especially in wine 
and brandy ; farther up the river, Toulouse' ; near the 
mouth of the Adour, Bayonne' ; near the Gulf of 
Lions, MonipeVUer^ noted for the salubrity of its cli- 
mate ; north-east, Nimes ; on the coast of Provence, 
Marseilles', a large commercial city, founded by the 
Phocwans 539 years B.C.; eastward, Toulon\ the 
chief naval station on the Mediterranean ; at the junc- 
tion of the Rhone and the Sa5ne, Ly'ons, the second 
city in France, celebrated for its silk manufactures ; 
at the mouth of the Palioii, Nice, frequented for its 
mild climate ; in the island of Corsica, Ajacfdo, the 
birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte, in 1769. 
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France extends from 42' 20' to 51*" 5' N. lat. ; and from 
4* 46' W. to 7** 36' E. long. Length, from Dunkirk to the 
Pyrenees, 600 miles ; breadth, from the west of Bretagne to 
the Gkrman boundary, 510 miles. Extent, about 201}900 
square miles. Population, about 37,672,000. 

The climate of ±Vance is pleasant and healthy, especially 
in the south. The soil is generally fertile. The principal 
productions are grain and wine, idesides the usual domestic 
animals, wolves. Dears, and wild boars still exist Iron, lead, 
coal, and other minerals, are found in more or less abundance. 

The chief manufactures are silks, woollens, cottons, and 
lace. The trade is considerable, but greatly inferior to that 
of Britain. France has long been distinguished for literature 
and science, although the education of the lower orders was, 
till recentiy, almost entirely neglected. The French are a 
brave, polished, and lively people. The form of government 
is repuolican. The established religion is Roman-catholic ; but 
Protestants and Jews receive support from the state, and are 
eligible to public offices. 



SPAIN. 

BoxTND ARIES. — ^North, the Bay of Biscay and the 
Pyrenees ; West, the Atlantic and Portugal ; South, 
the Atlantic, the Strait of Gibraltar, and the Mediter- 
ranean ; East, the Mediterranean. 

Pkovinces. — Spain was formerly divided into seven- 
teen provinces: — viz., Gali^cia; Astu'^rias; Bis'cay; 
Gnipuz'coa; Al'^ava; Navarre'; Ar'agon; Catalo'^nia; 
Valen'cia ; Mur'cia ; Gran'ada ; Andalu'sia ; Estrema- 
du'ra ; Le'on ; Old Castile'; La Mancha ; New Castile'. 
The country is now subdivided into forty-nine pro- 
vinces. 

Islands. — ^In the Mediterranean, Major^ca^ Minor^- 
cctj It/iq(Mj and Formente'ra ; in the Atlantic, the Ca- 
nc^rieSj the principal of which are Teneriffe\ Grand 
Cana^ry^ and PaVma. 

Capes. — Gape Or'tegdl, and Cape Finisterre\ in 
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Galicia; in Andalusia, Cape TrafaCgar^ off which 
Lord Nelson defeated the French and Spanish fleets 
in 1805, and Euro'pa Point; Cape de Ga'ta^ in 
Granada ; Cape Pa^loSj in Murcia ; Cape St Mar^Un^ 
in Valencia ; Cape CreuSj in Catalonia. 

Mountains. — The Santilla'nos or Mountains ofAs- 
tt/rias, extending from the Pyrenees westward to the 
Atlantic ; the Mountains of Castile^^ extending from 
Navarre south-west towards Portugal ; the Sier'ra de 
ToWdOj in New Castile; the Sier'ra More*na^ between 
New Castile and Andalusia; the Sier'ra Neva'da^ in 
Granada; Montserraf, in Catalonia. 

Rivers. — ^The E^bro flows through Aragon and 
Catalonia into the Mediterranean; the Dovfro flows 
between the Santillanos and the Mountains of Castile ; 
the Ta'guSy between the Mountains of Castile and the 
Sierra de Toledo ; the Quadia'na^ between the Sierra 
de Toledo and the Sierra Morena ; the Quadalquixfir 
between the Sierra Morena and the Sierra Nevada. 

Towns. — On the Manzanares, Madrid', 2200 feet 
above the level of the sea ; southward, on the Tagns, 
ToWdo ; north-west, on the Tonnes, Salaman'ca^ the 
seat of a celebrated university, and the scene of a victory 
gained by the Duke of Wellington over the French in 
1812; on the north-west coast of Galicia, Corun'na 
and FerroV; in Old Castile, Bur^gos ; near the coast 
of Biscay, BiVhoa; eastward, St Sehas'tian; in Na- 
varre, Pampeh/na; on the Ebro, Saragos'sa, remark- 
able for its heroic resistance against the French in 
1808-9 ; on the coast of Catalonia, Barcelo'na, the 
second city, and the largest seaport in Spain ; at the 
mouth of the Guadalaviar, Valen'cia; southward, on 
the coast, Al'icant; on the coast of Murcia, Cartha- 
ge'na; on the Genii, Qran'ada^ the residence of the 
ancient Moorish kings, whose palace, called the Al- 
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hambra, is still preserved here; sonth-west, on the 
ooast, MaXaga ; on the strait, QtbraZtar^ possessed by 
the British since 1704, and memorable for its siege 
from 1779 till 1782 ; on the Isle of Leon, Ca^iz^ the 
second seaport in the kingdom ; on the Guadalquiviri 
Sei/iHe; farther np the river, Cordo'va; on the 
Ouadiana, near the frontiers of Portugal, Bactajos^ 
a strong town. 

Spain extends from 36* 0' to 43* 47' N. lat. ; and from 9* 2a 
W. to 3* SO' K long. Lenffth, from Gape Creos to the west 
of GaliciA, 650 miles ; breadth, from the Baj of Biscay to the 
Strait of Gibraltar, 520 miles. Extent, including the Baleario 
and Canary Islands, 182,758 square miles. Pop., 16,858,721. 

Spain is a mountainous country, and the climate is conse- 
quently yaiious. The soil is feiidle, but ill cultiyated ; it 
produces (besides the usual kinds of grain) maize, rice, oliyes, 
figs, vines, oranges, and lemons. Sherry wine takes its name 
from Xeres, a town in Andalusia. Spain is remarkable for its 
excellent breeds of horses and shee^. In ancient times it was 
celebrated for its gold and silyer mines ; copper, lead, and tin 
are found in considerable abundance. Its manufactures and 
commerce are very limited. Literature, science, and the arts 
are in a low state. The Spanish people are temperate in their 
habits, and grave and stately in their manners, out proud and 
indolent. The government is a limited monarchy. The 
established religion is Boman-catholic 



PORTUGAL. 

Boundaries. — North and East, Spain; West and 
South, the Atlantic Ocean. 

Pbovinces. — Entre Dou'ro e Minlio; Tras-os- 
Mon'tes; Bei'ra; Estremadu'ra; Alemte'jo; Algarve'. 

Islands. — ^Westward, in the Atlantic, the Azores^ 
the principal of which are St Mi^chaelj Tercefrcij P^cOj 
and Faj/al; on the coast of Africa, the Madei'ra 
Islands^ and the Cape Verd Islands, 

Capes. — ^The Bock qf Lisbon, and Cage Es^pichek 
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in Estremadura ; in the sonib-west of Algarve, Cape 
Si VWeentj memorable for the defeat of the Spanish 
fleet by Sir John Jervis, in 1797. 

Mountains. — The Sierra cTEstreriOj in Beira and 
Estremadura. 

BiYERS. — The Minfho separates Entre Donro e 
Mlnho from Spain ; the Dovfro separates Entre Donro 
e Minho and Tras-os-Montes from Beira ; the Mondef' 
go flows through Beira; the Ta^gus flows through 
Estremadura; the Cfuadufna flows through the east 
of Alemtejo, and separates Algarve from Andalusia. 

Towns. — On the Tagus, Lis'bon, which was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1755 ; at the mouth of 
the Douro, Opor^to, the second city in the kingdom ; 
northward, Brafga; on the Mondego, Coimfbra, Sinious 
for its university ; south-east, EVvas, a strong frontier 
town ; south-west, Ei/ora ; in the south, Fafro, a sea- 
port. 

Portugal extends from 86'' 56' to 42'' ICT N. lat ; and from 
6* 14' to 9" 30' W. long. Length, from north to south, 850 
miles ; ^eatest breadth, 140 miles. Extent, 86,500 square 
miles. Population, including the islands, 4,745,124. 

The climate of Portng^ is very healthy ; but the soil is in- 
ferior to that of Spain, and agriculture, manu&ctures, and 
commerce, are in a backward state. The principal export is 
port wine, which takes its name from Oporto. Education is 
neglected; for although the law makes it compulsory on 
parents to send their cnildren to school, it is seldom enforced. 
The ^yemment is a limited monaichy. The established reli- 
gion 13 Boman-catholio. 



BELGIUM. 

Boundaries. — ^North, Holland ; West, the North Sea ; 
South, France ; East, Ehenish Prussia. 

Provinces. — ^West Flan'ders ; East Flan'ders ; Anf - 
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werp; South Brabanf ; Hainault'; Namur'; Liege''; 
Part of Liml)urg ; Part of Lnz^emborg. 

BiYERS. — The Scheldt flows through Hainault and 
East Flanders into the North Sea ; the Maas or Meuse 
flows through Namur and Liege. 

Towns. — On the Senne, Brus'sels, noted for the 
manufacture of lace and carpets ; on the Scheldt, Anf- 
werpj a commercial city, the birthplace of Rubens the 
painter ; on the Dyle, Maimed or Meck'Un, famous for 
its lace and linen ; at the junction of the Scheldt and 
the Lys, OJientj a large manufacturing city ; westward, 
near the coast, Bruges; on the coast, Ostend% from 
which packets sail to England ; on the Scheldt, Tour^- 
nay ; eastward, on the Haine, Monz ; at the junction 
of the Meuse and the Sambre, Namur^; on the Meuse, 
Litgtf^ noted for its manufactures of ironwork and 
clockwork. 

Belgium extends from 49** 30' to 51*" 3(/ N. lat. ; and firom 2* 
90^ to 6** 5' £. long. Length, from east to west, 145 miles ; 
breadth, from north to south, 125 miles. Extent, 1 1 ,350 square 
nailes. Population, 5,585,846. 

Belgium is a fertile country, in the highest state of cultiya* 
tion. It has been long disting^shed for its manufactures, 
particularly of lace, cambric, and lawn. Its commerce was 
Tery extensive during the middle ages, but afterwards suffered 
a great declension ; from which, however, it has now in some 
ds^^ree recoTered. The Flemings were at one time famous for 
pamting and polite literature. In character and manners they 
exhibit a mixture of the industry of the Dutch with the liveh- 
ness of the French. The prevailmg religion is Roman-cathoUo. 
A limited monarchy was established under Leopold I. in 1830. 



HOLLAND OR the NETHERLANDS. 

BouNDABiES. — ^North and T^est, the North Sea ; South, 
Belgium; East, Bhenish Prujssia, Westphalia, and 
Hanover. 
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Pbovinces. — Zea'land; North Brabant^; North 
Holland; South Holland; U'trecht; Guel'derland ; 
Overys'sel; Friesland; Gron'lngen; Drenthe; Part 
of Lim'burg ; Part of Lnz'eiiibnrg. 

Lnzembarg, of which the King of the Netherlands is the Grand Duke, 
is not incorporated with the kingdom, bat has a separate government. 

Islands. — Forming the province of Zealand, WcH'- 
cheren. South Beve'land, North Beve'land, Schouv/etij 
Tho^len, etc.; at the entrance of the Zuider Zee, 
Tex' el, Vlie'landj ScheVUng, Ame'land, etc. 

Seas, etc. — In the north-west, penetrating to near 
the centre of the kingdom, the Zui'derZee; in the north 
of Groningen, the Lau!wer Zee, and DoVlart Bay. 

Rivers. — The Moos or Meuse flows through Lim- 
burg. North Brabant, and the South of Holland Proper, 
into the North Sea; the Rhine passes the south 
of Guelderland, and flows through Utrecht and Hol- 
land Proper into the North Sea ; the Waal, a branch 
of the Rhine, and the Lech, another branch, join 
the Mass; the Ts'sel, a third branch, flows into the 
Zuider Zee. 

Towns. — On the Y, Am'sterdam, distinguished for 
its commerce ; on the Maas, Roifterdam, a commercial 
city ; on the Waal, Dort; north-west, near the coast, 
the Hague, the seat of the court ; north-east, on the 
Old Rhine, Ley' den, famous for its University ; north- 
ward, Haar'lem; on the Rhine, U'trecht, memorable 
for its treaties, — the one, in 1579, combining the 
seven United Provinces against the Spaniards, and 
the other, in 1713, ten^inating the wars of the 
Spanish succession ; on the Yssel, Zut'phen, at the 
siege of which Sir Philip Sidney was killed in 1586; 
in the north, Gronfingen, the seat of a university. 
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Holland, or the Kingdom of the Netherlands, exclusive of 
limborg and Luxemburg, extends from 51° 12' to 53"* 28' N. 
lat. ; and from 8° 20' to 7° 12' £. long. Length, from north 
to south, 156 miles; breadth, from east to west, 116 miles. 
Extent, exclusive of Luxemburg, 12,637 square miles. Pop. 
4,225,000. 

The climate of Holland is moist, with much cold and frost 
in winter. The country is low and flat, a great part of it being 
below the level of the sea, and preserved from inundation by 
dikes. The chief productions are wheat, madder, flax, butter, 
and cheese. Horticulture has been brought to great perfec- 
tion. The commerce and fisheries of this country wero for- 
merly tiie most extensive in the world ; but they wero almost 
destroyed by the wars of the Fronch Revolution, from which 
they aro gradually recovering. Inland communication is 
chiefly carried on by canals, which traverse the kingdom in 
every direction. The Dutch are well educated, and remark- 
able for their industry, economy, and cleanliness. In 1579, 
when the people freed themselves from the tyranny of Spain, 
they erected a republic ; but the government has been a 
limited monarchy since 1815. The majority of the people 
aro Protestants. 



EMPIRE OF GERMANY. 

Political Boundaries. — ^North, the North Sea, Den- 
mark, and the Baltic; East, Poland and Galicia; 
South, Switzerland and Austria; West, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands. 

1. PRUSSIA. 

Boundaries. — North, the Baltic and Denmark; West, 
Holland and Belgium ; South, Bavaria and Austria ; 
East, Poland and Russia. 

Provinces. — ^East and West Prus'sia; Po'sen; Po- 
mera'nia; Prussian Sile'sia ; Bran'denburg ; Prussian 
Sax'ony; Westpha^a; Rhenish Prussia, Hohen- 
zollem ; Hanover ; Schles^wig-Hol'stein ; Hesse- 
Nas'sau. 
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Islands. — Rvfgen^ Atsen^ Us^domj Wc^Un^ and 
Fem'em^ in the Baltio. 

Gulfs. — ^The Qron Haff^ at the month of the 
Oder; the Friseht Haffy at the month of the Yistnla; 
the Ct/risehe Haff^ at the month of the Memel. 

Biters. — ^The Mem^el or NUfmenj the Frtfgd^ the 
VuftuHa, and the (fder, fall into the Baltic; the Mo- 
tdW^ from France, falls into the Bhine ; the EJhe^ 
the Ems^ the Ehznej and the Eg^der, which separates 
Schleswig from Holstein, fall into the North Sea. 

Towns. — On the Spree, Berlin'; on the Pregel, 
KovLigsherg ; at the month of the Gnrische Haff, 
Mem^eli noted for its trade in timber ; at the month 
of the Vistnla^Z>anf'rtc, the great seat of the com 
trade; on the Warta, P</sen; on the Oder, Bre^lau 
farther down, Frantfort; near the month of the river, 
Steftm; opposite the Isle of Bugen, Strarsund, a sea 
port; on the Elbe, Ma^ddmrg^ a strong fortress 
sonthward, on the Saale, HaXlt^ the seat of a nniver 
sity; on the G«ra, Er^fiirt; on the Moselle, Treves 
on the Bhine, Cohlent/^ Cologne^ with a fine cathe- 
dral, and Dus'stldorf; eastward, EU/erfddj with 
extensive mannfactnres ; westward, on the frontier of 
the Netherlands, Aix-la-ChapeUe^ celebrated for its 
baths and its treaties, and as having been the favonrite 
residence of Charlemagne and his successors ; north- 
ward, Wies'baden, noted for its baths and mineral 
waters ; on a tributary of the Ems, Mun'ster ; at the 
month of the Ems, Em' den ; on the Leine, Han'over^ 
Goftingen ; on the Maine, Frankf/ortj formerly a fr«e 
city; on the Fulda, Cas^sel; at the west end of the 
Schlei, a narrow inlet of the Baltic, Schles^mg; on 
the Baltic, Flens'horg ; in Holstein, at the mouth of 
the canal, Kiel; on the Elbe, Oluckfstadty Artonc^ 
and Lau'enhurg. 
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Prassia extends from 49"* 8' to bff* 50' N. lat. ; and from 6** 
to 22*^ 50' £. long. Its greatest length, from east to west, is 
about 720 miles ; its breMth, from north to south, about 470 
miles. Extent, 186,238 square miles. Population, 27,279,000. 

The climate of I^russia is cold, and the soil poor, except in 
Bilesia and the Khenish Province. Silesia and Westpnalia 
have been long noted for their linens ; and great advancement 
has also been made in the manufacture of woollen and cotton 
cloths and hardware. Amber is found in East Prussia ; but, 
with the exception of Hanover, the country generally is not 
rich in minerals. Its commerce is considerable, the chief ex- 
ports being timber, linen, wool, and com. Prussia is dis- 
tinguished for the universal diffusion of education among the 
people, schools being established in every village, to which 
parents are obliged by law to send their children. The gov- 
ernment is a limited monarchy. The king of Prussia is Em- 
peror of the federated states of German]^. The established 
forms of religion are Lutheran and Calvinistic. 

2. MINOR GERMAN STATES. 

1. Grand Duchy of Ba'den; 2. Kingdom of Wui<- 
temberg ; 3. Kingdom of Bava'ria : 4. Kingdom of 
Sax'ony; 5. Grand Duchy of Saxe -Weimar ; 6. 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; 7. Grand Duchy of 
Hesse-Darm'stadt; 8. Duchy of Bruns'wick; 9. Grand 
Duchy of Ordenburg ; 10. Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg; 11. Duchy of An'haJt ; 12. Elsass-Lothringen 
or Alsace-Lorraine, ceded by France in 1871. 

Mountains.— The Alps, between Bavaria and the 
Tyrol ; the Black Forest^ in Baden and Wurtemberg ; 
the Vosges Mountains, between France and Alsace ; 
the Erz'gehirge, between Saxony and Bohemia ; the 
Harz Mountains, in Brunswick, Anhalt, Hanover, and 
Prussia. 

Rivers.— The Rhine, from Switzerland, forms the 
western boundary of Baden, and flows in a northerly 
direction towards Holland ; the Nech'ar flows through 
Wurtemberg and Baden into the Rhine : the Maine 
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flows throngh Bavaria into the Rhine; the We'ser 
flows throngh Brnnswick, etc, into the North Sea; 
the Elbe flows through Saxony and Prussia into the 
North Sea; the Dan'ybe rises in Baden, and flows 
through Bavaria toward Austria. 

Towns. — 1. Near the Rhine, Oarlsru'he ; on the 
lake, Cortf stance, famous for the Council wbich met 
there in 1414 ; at the junction of the Neckar and the 
Rhine, Man'heim ; 2. Near the Neckar, Stutt^gard ; 
on the Danube, Ulmj a strong city ; 3. On the Isar, 
Mu^NiCH ; north-west, on the Lech, Augs^hurg, where 
the Protestants presented their Confession to the Em- 
peror Charles V. in 1530; northward, Nufremberg; 
on the Danube, Ratisbon ; 4. On the Elbe, Dres^den, 
distinguished for its royal library, museum, and gallery 
of pictures, as well as for its beautiful chinaware; 
north-west, on the Pleiss, Letp'siCj famous for its uni- 
versity, its fairs, and the defeat of Napoleon I. by the 
Allies in 1813 ; south-west, on the Chemnitz, Chemf- 
nitz, a town of rising importance, celebrated for its 
manufactures and dyeing works ; 5. On the Ilm, Wei^- 
MAR ; eastward, on the Saale, Je'na, noted for its uni- 
versity, and the defeat of the Prussians by Napoleon I. 
in 1806 ; westward from Weimar, Qo'tha ; south- 
ward, Co'hurg; 7. Near the Rhine, Darm'stadt; at 
the junction of the Rhine and the Maine, Mentz or 
Mayence\ a strongly fortified city, and the birthplace 
of Guttenberg, the inventor of the art of printing ; 8. 
On the Ocker, Bruns'wick; 9. On the Hunte, Ol'deh- 
BURO ; 10. On a lake in the west, Schwe'rin ; near 
the Baltic, i2o«'tocik ; south-east, 5irc7ite/ 11. On the 
Mulde, near its junction with the Elbe, Des'sau; 12. 
On the 111, near its junction with the Rhine, Strati- 
burg, strongly fortified, surrendered to the Germans 
27th September, 1870; at the confluence of the Mo- 
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selle and Seille, Metz, also strongly fortified, capit- 
ulated to the (Jermans, 27tli October, 1870, when 3 
marshals, 66 generals, 6000 officers, and 173,000 rank 
and file surrendered themselves prisoners. 

Free Cities. — On the Elbe, Ham'burg, the great- 
est commercial city in Germany ; on the Weser, Bre'- 
men; on the Trave, about twelve miles fix)m the 
Baltic, Lu'beck, 

The Empire of Germany lies between lat. 46** 30' and 55° 
SC N. ; long. 6* and 22* 60' E. ; and (including the territory 
ceded by France) extends to about 2 1 2,000 square miles. Pop- 
ulation 45,234,000. 

The climate is in general temperate and healthy; it 
yaries greatly, however, in the different divisions. The 
country abounds in timber, and the vine and the yarious 
kinds of grain are extensively cultivated. The Merino breed 
of sheep is reared with great success in Saxony. The wild 
animals found in the forests and among the mountains em- 
brace the bear, wolf, lynx, chamois, and boar. Germany is 
rich in minerals ; mines of silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, etc, 
are wrought in ^e Harz and Erzgebirg^ Mountains. The 
Germans are an honest and brave people; and although 
specially distinguished for the cultivation of literature, science, 
and music, they have of late years made considerable pro- 
gress in commerce and manufactures. The Germanic EmpirOi 
overthrown by Napoleon I. in 1806, was, as a result of the con- 
federation of the several states to repel French invasion, re- 
constructed in 1870, when the King of Prlissia was elected 
Emperor. The prevailing forms of religion throughout the 
Empire are Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Eoman-catholic. 



DENMAKK. 

Boundaries. — ^North, the Skager Rack; West, the 
North Sea; South, Schleswig; East, the Cattegat, 
the Sound, and the Baltic. 
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Pboviwces. — Jutland and the Baltic Islandg. 

Islands. — In the Cattegat and Baltic, Zec^land^ 
Fu'nen^ Lcu/landj FaVster^ Mo'en^ Lan'geland^ Bom'- 
holm, An'hoU; in the Atlantic, Ice'land, and the Fa'roe 
Islands. 

Cape. — The Skaw, in the north of Jutland. 

Gulp. — The Lt/m Fiord, in Jutland, extending from 
the Cattegat to the North Sea. 

Straits. — The Sound, between Zealand and Swe- 
den; the Oreat Belt, between Zealand and Funen; 
the Little Belt, between Funen and Sleswig. 

Towns. — ^In the island of Zealand, Copenha'gen; 
northward, at the narrowest part of the Sound, Elsi- 
nortf ; in the island of Funen, Odenset' ; on the Lym 
Fiord, AaVhorg. 

Denmark lies between 53* and 58*^ N. lat., and 8*^ and 13° 
E. long. Extent (exclusiye of Iceland and the Faroe Islands), 
previous to the treaty of Yienna, in 1864, 21,856 square miles. 
Population, 2,780,000. In 1880, the extent was 14,553 square 
miles, and the population, 1,969,000. 

The climate of Denmark is temperate and moist, closely 
resembling that of Scotland ; in the south, and in the islands, 
the soil is fertile and well cultiyated ; but the north of Jutland 
is a large plain, with tracts of I'ed sand almost destitute of 
vegetation. The principal crops are oats, barley, beans, pease, 
and potatoes. Although Denmark has few manufactures, its 
commerce is considerabla The fisheries on the coast fumidi 
employment to a great part of the people, who are quiet, firngal, 
ana industrious. The government is a limited monarchy. The 
established religion is Lutheran. 

Iceland, which belongs to Denmark, is celebrated for the 
volcanic mountain Hecla, and for its sulphur deposits and hot 
springy ; the most remarkable of the latter being the Oeysers. 
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NORWAY. 

Boundaries. — ^North, the Arctio Ocean ; West, the 
Arctic and Atlantic Oceans ; Sonth, the Skager Rack ; 
East, Sweden and Russian Lapland. 

Divisions. — Chris^tianBand; Ghristia'nia; Ham'ar; 
Ber'gen; Dron'theim; Trom'so. 

Islands. — The Lofi/den lalesy on the west coaat of 
Tromso; Mdgtrot. 

Capes. — ^The Ntyrth Cape^ in a small island on the 
north coast of Tromso; the Naze^ in the south of 
Ghristiansand. 

Mountains. — The Lan'gefield Mountains^ hetween 
Christiania and Bergen; the Dov^refield Mountains, 
in the north of Christiania ; the Ko'len Mountains^ be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. 

Bays. — Christia'nia Bay, in the south of Christiania, ; 
Dron'theim Bay, in the west of Drontheim ; West 
Fiordj between the mainland and the Lpfoden 
Isles. 

RiYERS. — The Olomfmen, the Dram'men, and the 
ZoM'vcn, flow through Chrjstiania into the Skager 
Rack ; the Ta'na Elf, between Tromso and Russia, 
falls into the Arctic Ocean. 

Towns. — ^At the head of the bay, Christia'nia ; 
south-east, on the borders of Sweden, FredferickshaU, 
at the siege of which Charles XII. was killed in 1718 ; 
on the south coast, Chris' tiansand ; on an inlet, Ber^- 
geuj with a considerable foreign trade ; on the south 
side of the bay, Dron^theim, tiie ancient residence of 
the Norwegian kings. 

NorwsY extends from 58*" to 71** 10' N. lat ; and from 6° to 
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sr E. long. Length, from the Naze to the North Ome, 900 
miles; greatest hreadthf from east to west, 260 miles. Extent, 
121,807 square miles. Popolation, 1,806,900. 

Norway is full of mountains, lakes, and pine-forests. Not 
more thw the hundredth part of the country is under culti- 
yation. The numerous bays and creeks along the coast are 
firequented by birds and fish, which yield subsistence to a large 
portion of the inhabitants. Norwayabounds in minerals, parti- 
cularly silver, copper, and iron. The people are simple, hos- 
pitable, frank, and braye; bat education is not umyersally 
diffused. The esUblished religion is Lutheran. Norway was 
united to Sweden in 1814; it is, howeyer, goyemed according 
to its own laws. 



SWEDEN. 

Boundaries. — North, Finmark; West, Norway and 
the Cattegat; South, the Baltic; East, the Baltic, 
the Gnlf of Bothnia, and Russia. 

Divisions. — Gothland; Sweden Proper; Norr'- 
land, including West Both'nia and Swedish Lapland. 

Islands. — In the Baltic, Ooth'land and O^land, 

Lakes. — ^In the south, Wen'er^ Wetfter^ and M(z'lar. 

BivERs. — The Oo'ihcLf from Lake Wener, flows into 
the Cattegat; the Motc^la, from Lake Wetter, flows 
into the Baltic ; the Dahl, from the Norwegian Moun- 
tains, and the Lu'lea and the Tor'neaj fall into the Gulf 
of Bothnia. 

Towns. — At the junction of Lake Maelar with the 
Baltic, Stock'holm ; northwards, Up'sal, with a cele- 
hrated university; on the Gulf of Bothnia, O^le; 
south from Stockholm, on an arm of the Baltic, Norr^- 
koping ; southward, on the Baltic, Cdtmar ; farther 
south, CarUcTo'ruj^ the chief station of the Swedish 
navy ; on the Sound, MaVmo ; at the mouth of the 
Gotha, Ooftenburg^ the principal seat of trade. 
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Sweden extends from 55° 20' to 69*" N. lat ; and from 11' 1(/ 
to 24t° 12' E. loDg. Length, £rom north to south, abont 900 
miles ; breadth, from east to west, 200 miles. Extent, 168,042 
square miles. Population, 4,565,668. 

The climate of Sweden is very cold in winter ; but in sum- 
mer the heat is ^reat, and vegetation so rapid that, in some 
places, the com is sown and reaped within three months. 
Sweden resembles Norway in its appearance and productions. 
Agriculture and manufactures are not in an advanced state, 
the wealth of the country consisting chiefly in minerals and 
timber. Sweden is particularly famous for its copper and iron. 
Besides two universities, and many endowed classical semi- 
naries, there are parish schools over all the country. The 
Swedes, like the Norwegians, are hardy, industrious, cheerful, 
iand humane. The government is a limited monarchy, and the 
established religion Lutheran. 

Lapland, the most valuable part of which belongs to Sweden, 
extends along the shore of the Arctic Ocean from the Atlantic 
to the White Sea. The climate is intensely cold in winter, 
and very hot in summer. The population has been estimated 
at 60,000. The Laplanders are diminutive in size, seldom 
exceeding four feet in height. In winter, they travel in sledges 
drawn along the frozen surface of the snow by rein-deer. This 
useful animal constitutes almost the entire wealth of the Lap- 
lander; its milk and flesh affording him food, and its skin 
clothing. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 

INCLUDING POLAND. 

Boundaries. — ^North, the Arctic Ocean ; West, Swe- 
den, the Galf of Bothnia, the Baltic, Prussia, and 
Austria; South, Roumania, the Black Sea, and the 
Caucasus Mountains; East, the Caspian Sea, the 
river Ural, and the Ural Mountains. 

Russia in Europe is divided into sixty-four Govern- 
ments and Territories. 

Islands. — In the Arctic Ocean, Spitzber^gefii No'va 
Zem'hla, Francis Joseph Land, Wai/'gat ; in the 
Baltic, A'landj Ddgo^ Oefsel. 

Mountains. — The U'ral ifountoiTw, betweenEurope 
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and Asia; the VcH^dai Hiilsj east and south from St 
Petersbni^; the Oea/easus Mountains^ between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. 

Gulfs and Bats. — ^In the west, the Oidfi ofBoth*- 
nhj Fin^land, and Ri^ga; in the south of the White 
Sea, Archan'gel Bay, and Owfga Bay. 

Lakes. — ^East from the Golf of Finland, Lake La- 
do' ga; north-east, Laikt Ont'ga; sonth from Lake 
Ladoga, Lake IVmen ; westward, Lake Pd'pus. 

BiYERS. — The Vofga and the ITral fall into the 
Caspian Sea; the Don^ into the Sea of Azof; the 
Dnie^peTj the Bog^ and the Dnies^ierj fiJl into the 
Black Sea ; the Vis'tulaj and the Mem'el or Nie^menj 
fall into the Baltic ; the Southern Dw^na falls into 
the Gulf of Riga; the Northern Dwi^na^ into the 
White Sea ; the Petcho'ra, into the Arctic Ocean. 

Towns. — On the Neva, St Pe'tersbdbo, founded 
by Peter the Great in 1703; westward, on a small 
island, Cron'stadi, the principal station of the Russian 
navy ; near the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, Ret/el; 
at the mouth of the Southern Dwina, Ei^ga, a large 
seaport; on Lake Ilmen, Nor/gorodj once the chief 
city in Northern Russia, now in decay; on a branch 
of the Niemen, WiVna; southward, on the Niemen, 
Orod^noy where Stanislaus abdicated the crown of 
Poland in 1795 ; on the Vistula, War'saWj the capital 
of the former kingdom of Poland ; on the Northern 
Dwina, Archan'gelj a seaport ; on the Moskwa, Mos'* 
eowj formerly the capital, burnt during the French 
invasion in 1812, but since rebuilt; southward, 2V2a, 
noted for its iron-mines and manufactures ; north-west, 
on the Oka, Kalt/ga; on the Volga, Ka'zanj the seat 
of considerable trade ; southward, Sar^atov ; near the 
mouth of the Volga, Astracan'; on the Black Sea, 
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Odes^iOj the principal seaport in the south of Rusua ; 
northward, on the Dnieper, Ki'ev^ the ancient capital ; 
near its mouth, Kher^son; in the Crimea, Senas' tapol, 
famous for its siege and capture by the British and 
French in 1854 and 1855. 

Russia in Europe extends from 40* 2(K to 70° N. Ut ; and 
from 18*" to 60" 4J/E. long. Length, from the Arctic Ocean to 
the south of the Crimea, about 2000 miles; breadth, from the 
Baltic to the Ural Mountains, 1500 miles. Extent, 2,262,000 
square miles. Population, 88,910,000. 

Rusna, from its extent^ has a great diyersity of soil and 
climate. The larger part of the country is flat, abounding in 
plains or steppes, marshes, lakes, and forests. The principal 
productions are, timber, hemp, flax, iron, copper, gold, pitch, 
tar, wax, honey, and furs : the chief manumcture is coarse 
linen. The people generally are unciyilized. The goTem- 
ment is despotic. The established religion is that of the 
QredL Ghurcn. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
BouNDABiEs. — North, Bavaria, Prussia, and Russia; 
Weft, Bavaria, Switzerland, and Italy ; South, Italy, 
the Adriatic, Turkey, Servia, and Boumania; East, 
Roumania and Russia. 

Divisions. — Oerman Monarchy : — Lower Aus'tria, 
Upper Aus'tria, Salzburg, Styr'ia, Carin'thia, Camiola, 
Go'ritz, Gradis'ca, Is'tria, and Trieste', Tyr'ol, and 
Vorari4)erg, Bohe'mia, Mora'via, Sile'sia, Gali'cia and 
Lodome'ria, Bukowi'na, Dalma^'tia. Kingdom of Hun- 
gary : — ^Hun'gary, Croa'tia and Sclavo'nia, Transyl- 
va'nia. Free Town of Fiu'me, with its Territory. 

Mountains. — Between Hungary and Galicia, the 
Carpa^ihian Mountains; in the north of Bohemia, the 
Sudet'ic Mountains, divide^ into the Erzgehir^ge and 
Eiesenge^ge ; in the south-west, the Rhi^tian or 
Tyrolese Alps. 

Lakes. — BdL'aton Lake or Plat'ten See^ and 
Neusied'ler 8ee^ in the west of Hungary. 
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Rivers. — ^The Dcaifube; with its tribntaries, the 
Ifuij the Draoe^ and the Save^ on the right bank ; and 
the Morc^vOj and the Theiss^ on the left bank. 

Towns. — On the Dannbe, Yien'na ; fiBirther down, 
Fretdnarg; stall fiurther down, Bt^dii, and on the 
apposite bank, Pesth; northward, SeJienifnUgj with 
rich mines of gold and silver ; eastward, T(/hiy^ cele- 
brated for its wine; southward, on the east of the 
Theiss, Deibretfxinj with considerable mann£gu;tnres ; 
in Transylvania, at the foot of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, Cron^stadt ; in Bohemia, on the Moldau, Pragutj 
the native city of the reformers John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague; northward, Toj^^Jitz^ noted for its baths; 
in Moravia, on the Schwartz, Brunn; north ward^ 
OVmutz; in GKdicia, on the Peltew, Lem'htrg ; north- 
east, Br&dy^ chiefly inhabited by Jews ; on the Vis- 
tula, Crafcow; in Styria, on the Muhr, Oratz; in the 
Tyrol, on the Inn, Inns^hrwik^ with a university ; on 
the Adige, Trent, famous for the Boman-catholic 
Council which sat there from 1545 to 1563 ; on the 
Gulf of Venice, Triestef^ a large seaport ; on tiie coast 
of Dahnatia, Ragufsa. 

Austria-Hungary extends from 42' IC to 61' N. lat.; and 
from 9' 85' to 26° SC E. long. Length, from east to west, 
740 miles; breadth, exclusiye of Dalmatia, from north to 
south, 480 miles. Extent, 240,943 square miles. Populatlo% 
88,000,000. 

This empire comprehends several countries differing as 
much in cUmate and soil as their inhabitants differ in lan- 
guage, manners, and character. Agriculture and oommeioe 
are not in an advanced state ; and the manufactures are neither 
numerous nor extensive. But few parts of the world are so rich 
in minerals. Gold and silver mines are wrought at Eremnitz 
and Schemnitz in Hungary ; while the surrounding districts 
abound in copper, antimony, coal, salt, and alum. Garinthia 
and Styria are famous for their iron ; and the most productive 
quicksilver mines in Europe are at Idria in Camiola. The 
tract of Galicia, which lies along the foot of the Carpathian 
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Moimtains, yields copper, iron, and lead. Wieliczka, near 
Cracow, is celebrated for its extensiye mines of rock-sidt. 
Austria and Hnngary have separate laws, parliaments, min* 
istries, and finances, but a common sovereign. The estab- 
lished religion is Roman-catholic. 



SWITZERLAND. 

Boundaries. — North, Gennany; West, France; South, 
France and Italy ; East, Austria. 

Cantons. — Gtene'va ; Vaud ; Neuchatel' ; Fri^urg ; 
Berne; Soleure^; Basle; Aargau^; Schaff hau^sen ; 
Zu'rich; Thurgau'; St Gall; Appen'zell; Gla'^rus; 
Schweil^; Zug; Lucerne'; Unterwal'den ; U'ri; 
Grisons'; Tess'in; Val'ais. 

Mountains. — The Alps, among the loftiest of which 
are the Oreat St Ber^nard, Mount Ro'sa^ Mount Sim'- 
plon, 8t Oothfard, Jun^frau, 

Lakes. — ^The Lake of Oenefva, on the Rh6ne; 
northward, the Lake of NeuchateV, on a tributary of 
the Aar ; about the middle of the country, the Lake 
of Lucerne^, on the Eeuss ; northward, the Lake of 
Zu'richj on the Limmat ; north-east, between Switzer- 
land and Germany, the Lake of Con'stance, on the 
Rhine. 

Rivers. — The Rhdne ; the Ehine ; the Aar, and its 
tributaries the Eeuss and the Limfmat; the Inn; the 
TicTno. 

Towns. — At the western extremity of the lake, Oe- 
ntfva^ for many years the residence of the Reformer 
Calvin; on its northern shore, Lausanne' ; on the 
Saane, Frifhurg ; on the western shore of the lake, 
NeuchateV ; on the Aar, Berne, the capital of the 
largest canton, and since 1848 the federal city or 
capital of Switzerland ; on the Rhine, Basle ; on the 
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limmaty where it ifisoes firom the lake, Zufrkh; on 
the BeuBs, at the head of the Lake of Lnceme, AVtorfj 
famous for the story of WilHaxn Tell and the tyrant 
Gassier in 1307 ; at the opposite extremity of the lake, 
Lucem^; near the Lake of Constance, St GaUj with 
extensive mann&ctnres. 

Switzerland extends from 45* 50^ to 47' 50^ N. lat, and from 
6* to 10*" SO" E. long. Length, from Mount Jnia to the Tyrol, 
200 miles ; breadth, from Gomo to the Rhine at Schaffhaosen, 
ISO miles. Extent, 16,727 sqnaze miles. Population, 2,846,102. 

Switzeiland is the most moontainoiis oountiy in Europe. 
The summits of the mountains are coyered with perpetual 
snow, and in winter the frost is intense ; but in the Alleys 
the heat is great in summer. The soil is yarious, some places 
being entirely banen, and others extremely fertile. Tlie Swiss 
rear great numbers of cattle. The prindpiu wild animab found 
among the Alj^ are the ibex or rock-g^t, the chamois, and the 
marmot. Switzerland does not abound in the useful minerals. 
The chief manufactures are linens, cottons, wooUens, silks, 
and watches; of the last, about 250,000 are aimually sent 
abroad for sale, The people of all ranks are well educated and 
intelligent, and remarkable for sobriety and simplicity of man- 
ners. The goyemment is a federal republic, ea<m canton being 
goyemed bjr its own laws, and bound to assist in protecting 
the others in case of need. In some of the cantons the 
Boman-eatholic religion is established; in others, ttie F^ 
testant ; and in a few both forms of worship exist together ; 
but of ike whole population the majority are JProtestants. 



ITALY. 

BouNDAKiES. — ^North, Switzerland and Austria ; West, 
France and the Mediterranean ; South, the Mediter- 
ranean ; East, the Adriatic Sea. 

DmsiOKs. — 1. The Kingdom of Italy (compre- 
hending the following Compartments: — Piectmont, 
Ligvfria^ Lom'hardy^ Venfetia, Em'iliOj Um^britZj 
Marches, IWcemi/j Borneo Ahrusfzi and MoUse^j 
Cam'pania, Pu'gUa, B<mUca'ta, CcHoChria, Si'dly, 
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and Sardinfia) ; 2. The small Republic of San 
Marino. 

Islands. — South from Corsica, 8ardin'ia; at the 
sonth-west extremity of Italy, Si^cily / between Cor- 
sica and the coast of Tuscany, Efha^ the residence of 
Napoleon I. ibr a short time after his abdication in 
1814 ; north from Sicily, the Lip^ari Islands ; sonth 
from it, Mctttaj and Oo'zo. 

Capes. — Cape Spartiven^tOj in the sonth-west ; Cape 
Cohn'ne^ on the west, and Cape Lenj^ca^ on the east of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Taranto. 

Mountains. — Separating Italy from France, Swit- 
zerland, and Austria, the Alps^ the highest of which 
are the LittU St Be/nardy Mouni Ce^nisj MowU Vi'so; 
the Ap^ennmesj extending through the whole length 
of Italy to Cape Spartivento ; Mount Vesu^vtus^ near 
Naples, and Mount Efna^ in Sicily, both volcanic 
mountains. 

Gulfs. — On the west, the Gh^lfs of Qen'oa^ Qofetay 
Na^pUsy Saler^nOj Policas'troj St Eufifmia; on the 
soutib, the Oulfs of SquiUc^eey and To/ onto ; on the 
east, the Oulfs of Mar^edo^nia^ Ven^ice, and Triestt^. 

Stbaits. — The Strait of Bonifo^cio, between Cor- 
sica and Sardinia; the Strait of Mess^nOj between 
Italy and Sicily; the Strait of Otran'tOy between 
Italy and Turkey. 

Lakes. — ^At the foot of the Alps, Lakes MaggU/re^ 
LugafnOy Co'moy Itteo^ and Ghr'da; in Perugia, the 
LcJce of Trasinlefno or Peru'gia ; in Yiterbo, the Lake 
ofBolse^na. 

BxvESS. — ^The Po and the A^igCy in the north, fall 
into the Gulf of Venice ; the Arnoy the Timber ^ and 
the Voltur'noy fall into the Mediterranean. 
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Towns. — ^On the Arno, Flor^enee with a noble col- 
lection of paintings and stataes ; on the Po, Turin' ; 
on the coast, O^noOj formerly the capital of a republic, 
and famous for its trade ; in Sardinia, CagUc^ri; be- 
tween the Adda and the Ticino, Mttan^ with a splendid 
cathedral; sonthward, on the Ticino, Pc^via; east- 
wardf on me Po, Cremo'na^ famed for its violins ; east- 
ward, on the Mincio, Man'tua; north-east, on the 
Adige, Vero^na^ with the remains of a fine amphi- 
theatre ; eastward, Fad!ua^ with an ancient nniversity ; 
eastward, on a number of small islands in the Adriatic, 
Vtn'ict^ once the capital of the greatest commercial 
state in Europe ; south from the Po, Par^ma ; south- 
east from Parma, Mod'ena; near the mouth of the 
Arno, Pi^aa ; noiihward, Lwfca ; southward, on the 
coast, Le^horrif a large commercial city; on the 
Tiber, Bome, the capital, adorned with the Church 
of St Peter, the palace of the Vatican, and many 
remains of ancient grandeur; in the north, near 
the Beno, Bologn'a; on the coast, Anco'na ; on a 
beautiful bay, Nc^pleSy the largest city in Italy; on 
the north coast of Sicily, Paler'mo; on the strait, 
Meas^fut, with a fine harbour. 

Italy (inclading Sicily) extends from 36"* 40^ to 46" 40' N. 
lat. ; and from 6" 40' to IS"* 80' £. long. Length, from Mount 
Blano to Gape Leaca, 760 miles ; breadth, from Ihe borders of 
SaYoy to the Adriatic, 870 miles ; and from Leghorn to Bimini, 
120 miles. Extent, 114,445 square miles. Population about 
26,788,000. 

The climate of Italy is ^nial and healthy, except when 
the malaria^ a kind of noxious vapour, prevails during the 
hot months. The soil is very fertile, especially in the north ; 
and the country presents every ^versity of beautiftil land- 
scape. YariouB kmds of grain and fruit, cotton, silk. Tines, 
and olives, are the princi^ productions. Naples is famous 
for its horses and sheep ; and Lombardy and Parma for their 
dairy produce. Marble of uncommon beauty abounds in the 
nortnem parts of the country ; but scarcely any other minerals 
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axe wronght. The Tnanqfactnrefl are not extensiye : wine, oil, 
firoits, and silk, are the chief exports. Italy was long the 
chief seat of the fine arts ; painting, moaio, Bcolptnre, and 
axchitectare, haying here heen carriM to g^reat perrootion. It 
iSy moreover, one of the most interesting countries in the 
world, firom its historical associations and its remains of 
ancient grandeor. The modem Italians axe a poUte, livelj 
people, with fine natural taste; bat they are, at the same 
time, snperstitioas and rereneefiiL The established religion 
in all the states is Roman-cauiolic 
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BoUKDARiEs. — ^North, Anstria, Servia, and Ronmania ; 
West, Dalmatia and the Adriatic Sea ; South, Greece, 
the Archipelago, the Dardanelles, and the Sea of 
Marmora; East, the Black Sea. 

Provinces. — Eastern Roume^ia (embracing part of 
ancient Thrace), Roome^ia f comprising ancient Mace- 
donia and part of Thrace), Alba^'nia, Bos^nia and 
Herzegovi^na (inclnding Turkish Croatia).* 

Dependent State. — ^Bnlga'ria. 

Islands. — Canfdia or CretCj in the Mediterranean ; 
Lem^nos, in the north of the Archipelago. 

Mountains. — The Bcd^kan or HafmuSy between 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia; Rhod^opej A^thoSj 
and Olym'puSj in Roumelia. 

Gulfs. — In the south of Roumelia, the Oulfi of 
Scdoni^cOj Cassanfdraj Mon'te SanftOj Oontes'aaf and 
Sc^ros; on the borders of Greece, the OulfofAr^ta, 

Rivers. — The Dan'ube separates Bulgaria from 
Ronmania, and falls into the Black Sea; the Marilfza 
and the Var^dar flow through Roumelia into the 
Archipelago ; the /S^ve joins the Danube near Belgrade. 

* According to the Berim Treaty of 1878, the province of 
BosniA in occupied and governed by Aostria-Hanguy. 
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Towns. — On the strait, Constantino'ple, founded 
hj Constantine the Oreat in 330, and the seat of the 
Greek empire till 1453, when it was taken by the 
Turks under Mohammed 11. ; north-west, on the Ma- 
ritza, Adrtanf/phj the second city in Turkey ; at the 
head of the gulf, iSa^bnTca, a commercial city; in the 
south-west of Bulgaria, Sophi'a; about the centre of 
Bulgaria, Timo'va; on the Black Sea, Vcar^na ; in the 
south-west of Bosnia, Bos'na-SeraV ; in the north of 
Albania, Scu^tari; in the south of Mbania, Jani^na. 

Turkey in Europe (indnding the dependent State) eztenda 
from 39* to 46* S& N. lat ; and from 16° to 29° 86^ E. long. 
Jjength from the Adriatic to Constantinople, 600 miles; 
breMtii, from the north of Graece to the SaTt^ 400 miles. 
libEtenty 135,500 square miles. Population about 8,081,000. 

Turkey may be considered a mountainous country. It 
possesses a delightful climate and a fertile soil, — adyantages, 
nowerer, which are not improTed. The principal prodnc- 
tiens are com, fruits, wine, ooffee, rhubarb, mynn, and other 
odoriferous plants. Almost the only manufactures are carpets^ 
silks, leather, and swoxd-blades. Literature and science are 
littie cultiYated by the Turks, the chief object of education 
being to be able to read tile Koran. The people^ while they 
are hospitable and brare, are also proud, bigoted, and im- 
placable. The government is despotic; the religion, Mo- 
hammedan. 



EODMANIA, 



Boundaries. — ^North, Austria-Hungary and Bus- 
sia; West, Servia and Austria-Hungary; South, 
Turkey ; East, Bussia and the Black Sea. 

DiYisioNS.— Walla^chia and Molda^'via. 

Biybrs.— The Danfuhe separates Bulgaria from 
Boumania, and falls into the Black Sea ; the Pruth 
forms the boundary between Bussia and Boumania, 
and joins the Danube below Galatz ; the Se'reth flows 
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tlirongh Moldoria, and enters the Danube a few 
miles west of GhJatz. 

Towns. — On the Dnmbovista^ a tributary of the 
Danube, Bu^chareatf the capital ; on an affluent of the 
Pruth, Jasstf ; on the Danube, near its jonctioii with 
the Pruth, Oalatg". 

RonmaniA extends from 43'' 40^ to 48'' 18' N. lat ; and fr^m 
22** 25' £. lon^.; being 860 miles h^ length from "S. to 0., 
and 350 miles in breadth from E. to W. Area, 49«468 aqnare 
miles. Population, 5,376^000. The eonntiT is fbr the ftosl 
part flat or undulating except in the W., mere spurs from 
the Oarpathians give it a somewhat mountainous ehaxaeter. 
The soil is in the highest degree fertile. The Aoamaniaaa 
are a mixed race, de«oended from Trajan's Boman oolonista. 
The esteblished religion is that of the Greek Church, but all 
forms of Christianity are tolerated. Roumania was proclaimed 
a kingdom in 1881. The king is aided in the gorenmimt 
by responsible ministers and two houses of legislature. 



SERVIA. 

Boundaries. — ^North, Austria-Hungary; West and 
South, Turkey; East, Roumania and the Turkish 
Principality of Bulgaria. 

BiTBBS. — ^The Mara^va flows through the centre of 
the country, and fedls into the Danube ; the Dri'nm^ 
on the W. frontier, joins the Save ; the Ttmokfy on the 
E. boundary, falls into the Danube. 

Towns. — ^At the confluence of the Danube and the 
Save, Belgrade'^ the oapital; in the centre of the 
principality, on a tributary of the Morava, Krago'- 
jtvatZy the ancient capital ; in the E., on the Nissaya, 
Niss^a or Nish^ noted for its warm baths. 

Senria extends from 42* SS* to 44* 59^ K lat., and fttim 
\V* 15' to 22* 82^ £. long. Area, 18,816 square miles. Popu- 
lation, 1^811,000. 

The country is mountainous, and forests are numerous and 
extensive. The soil in the valleys and level districts is fertQer 
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and equally fitted for the rearing of cattle and the production 
of com and wine. The former is the favourite occupationy 
not more than one twenty-fourth of the land being nnder 
tillage. The climate generally is temperate and salnbrions ; 
in the higher regions we winters are Ions and somewhat cold. 
The country is goremed by a King, aided by a representative 
assembly. Hie religion is Christianily aooording to the rites 
of the Greek Churchu 



MONTENEGRO. 

Boundaries. — ^North, Turkey; West, the Turkish 
Froviuce of Herzegovina, Austrian Dalmatia, and the 
Adriatic ; East, the Turkish Province of Albania. 

Towns. — In a mountain-^rt elevated valley, 
CetignCy the seat of government; on the Adriatic, 
Antivc^ri and Dulcigno. 

Montenegro, called by the natives Tzemagora, and by the 
Turks EanuUteh, all three names signifying " Black Moun- 
tain," is a small principality extending from 41" 65' to 42° 56' 
N. lat, and from 18** SC to 20° 8' E. long. Area, 2898 square 
miles. Population, 286,000. 

The country, as its name implies, is very mountainous, and 
covered with dark forests of pine, oak, and other trees. It is 
inhalnted by a warlike race. Every male adult is a soldier, 
and even the women help in battle. They are adherents of 
the Greek Chureh. The government is carried on by a native 
Prince, who is styled Hospodar, and a small senate chosen 
from the pincipal families. 



GBEEGE. 

Boundaries. — North, Turkey ; West and South, the 
Mediterranean ; East, the Archipelago. 

Divisions.— Thes'saly (ceded by Turkey to Greece 
in 1881); Livadi'a; More'^a; Insular Greece. 

Islands. — On the east of Livadia, Ne/ropont or 
Eulafa; eastward. Skt/ro; southward, the CycfladeSy 
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the principal of which are An'dro^ T^nOy Ze^a, Sy'ra^ 
Mico^nij Ncuxfia^ Pa^ras, Miflo^ 8antorinf; on the east 
coast of the Morea, H^/drcL, ^esfzia; along the west 
coasts of Tnrkey and Greece, the I(/man Islandsj 
namely, Corfi/j Paa/o^ San'ia Mai/ra^ Ithfaca^ Cepha^ 
lo'niay Zan'tCj and Ceri^go. 

Gapes. — In the south of the Morea, Capes Mata- 
pan% and Maflea or St An'gelo; in the sontii of Liva- 
dia, Cape Colonfna. 

Mountains. — In Thessaly, Pinfdu8y O/sa, and 
Peflion ; in Livadia, Pamas'suSy and Zago'ra or HeV- 
icon; in the Morea, Tajfgetui or the MownJtains of 
MaHna. 

Gulfs. — In the south-east of Thessaly, the QvJfof 
Volo; on the west of Livadia, the OuJif of Arta; ou 
the north of the Morea, the Oulf of Lepavfto or Cor'- 
inth, and the GtdfofPatras'; in the south, the Ottlfs 
of Co'ron and Coloh/thia ; in the east, the Oulfa of 
Nau'plia and Eg^na. 

RiTERS. — The Salembri'a in the north of Thessaly; 
AspropofamOy in the west of Livadia ; in the Morea, 
the Rovffia falls into the Mediterranean, and the 
Euro'tas into the Gulf of Golokythia. 

Towns. — In Thessaly, on the Salembria, Laris'sa / 
in Livadia, near the Gulf of Egina, Ath'^ens, interest- 
ing from its remains of antiquity ; at the entrance of 
the Gulf, Lepan'to; westward, Missolon^gkij where 
Lord Byron, the poet, died in 1824 ; in the middle 
of the Morea, Tripoli fza; southward, near the site of 
ancient Sparta, Mi^tra; near the head of its gulf, 
NaufpUa; near the isthmus, Cor^inth; at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Lepanto, Patras'; in the south-west of 
the Morea, Navarfno^ a seaport; in the island of 
Negropont, Egfripo; in the islands of the same names, 
Corfiif and Zan'te, 
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Graeceextendsfrom36''23'to40<'8(K N.lat; aiidfrom21>to 
S4'' £. l«ig. Lenfftii, from the north of Thessaly to Cape Mata- 
pen, 346 miloB ; Dreadth, from the east to the west of Liradia, 
ISOaiiles. Bxtent 26,441 sqiuue miles. Population, 1,980,000. 

Greeee, though of compaiatiyefy small extent, is admiraUjjr 
situated for comaMroe. Almost eyeiy part of the ooontrj is 
interesting from its monmnents of antiquity. After centuries 
of eppressien hy the Turks, the Greeks rose in arms in 1821, 
and maintained the struggle with great hrayeiy for sereral 
Tears, till Britain, France, and Russia interfered in their 
behalf. Now they ei^oy an independent monarchy. The 
national religion is that m the Greek Church. 



TUEKET IN ASIA. 

BoTJUDARiEB. — ^North, the Dardanelles, tibe S^ of 
Mannora, the Black Sea, and Bnasia; West, the 
Archipelago and the Mediterranean; South, Arabia; 
East, JPenda and Bnssia. 

Divisions. — A'sia Mi^nor, including Anatolia, Gara- 

ma'nia, and SiVas ; Syi^ia, including Pal^estine or the 

Holy Land; Algesi^ra; Arme^nia; Kurdistan^; Frak- 

Ar^abL The Turkish provinces of Hedjaz, Yemen, 

and £1-Hasa are noticed under "Arabia." 

Islands.— In the Archipelago, MityUfne or Let^bos, 
8ctOj8afmo8jPafmo8jSJxd Kos ; in the Levant, Rhodes^ 
Scarpan^to, Cyprus, which is under British rule. 

Mountains.—- ifoun^ Taufrus, Mount Ohfm'puB^ and 
MowU FdOf in Asia Minor ; Mouni Ld/anon^ in Syria. 

Lakes.— Zdbe Varij in the north of Kurdistan; 
Lake Aspha^tes or the Dead Seoj in Palestine. 

BiVERS. — ^The Kiftl Ir'mak^ and the Sakn^rioj &11 
into the Black Sea ; the Sar^abatj and the Menfderj 
fall into the Archipelago ; the Oronftes^ in Syria, falls 
into the Mediterranean ; the Jor^dan M\a in the Dead 
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Sea; the Euphra^tesj and the Ti^gris^ discharge their 
united waters into the Persian Gulf. 

Towns.— On the Archipelago, Smtr^na ; north-east, 
at the foot of Mount Olympns, Brufsa; eastward, 
AngoWa; fiarther eastward, To'lcaJt^ the centre of an 
eztensiye trade ; in the north of Syria, ^/ep^o ; south- 
ward, Damask CU8; westward, (m the coast, Be^rout; 
southward. A' ere; north-west from the Dead Sea, 
Jen/9<iUm ; on the Tigris, Mo'auLj near the site of the 
ancient Nineveh ; farther down the river, Bagdad; 
south-east, on the united stream of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, Basrah; on the Black Sea, Treb^izond; 
in Armenia, near the sources of the Euphrates, Ers^- 
roum; on Lake Tan, Biflis, and Van. 

Turkey in Aiia (ezcliuiTe of the Aiabiaa proTinces) extends 
from 30^ to 42* N. lat. ; and from 26*" to 48* 30" E. long. 
Lenrth, from the Archipelago to Homit Ararat, 950 miles; 
breadth, from the Black Sea to the wmtherB border of Sjria, 760 
miles. Extant, 710,320 Sfoare milss. Population, about 
17,000,000. 

The climate of Turkey in Asia is delightful ; and the soil is 
▼ery produotiye, particularly in the Talleys. The general 
aspect of the oountrr is mountainous, and the greater part of 
it IS pastured l^ jSocks and herds, or coyered whh forests. Of 
the domestic animals, the most remarkable is the Angora goat, 
from the hair of which the finest camlets are made. The prin- 
cipal wild animals are the ibex, antelope, hyena, and jackal 
The maaufaetureSy besides Angora stn£», are carpets^ and silk 
and cotton ^oods, which, with rhubarb and other drugs, ase 
the chief articles of commerce. The only mines wrou^t ave 
the copper mines of Tokat. The country was one of the most 
oelelurated and important in the ancient world. Among the 
cities which once held a conspiGnous place in its history, bat 
which are now either in ruins or totally destroyed, were Troj, 
:>«rdis, Enhesus, Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, Baaloec, Tadmor or 
Pahnyra, Nineyeh, and Babylon. At present it is occupied by 
various tribes, difieiing greatly in hunts and employments. 
The preyailine religion is Mohammedan. The goyemment is 
administered by pashas or yiceroys, subject to the Sultan. 
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ARABIA. 

BouNDAitiES. — ^North, Syria and the Enphrates ; West, 
the Bed Sea and the Isthmns of Suez; South, the 
Indian Ocean; East, the Galf of Oman and the 
Persian Oul£ 

Provinces. — Hed^az; Ye'men; El-Has'a; Had'- 
ramaut; O'man; Ned^ed. 

Islands. — ^In the Indian Oceaii| Soeo^tra; in the 
Persian Golf^ Bah^renu 

Mountains. — Between die arms of the Bed Sea, 
Mount Se/half Mount Ho'reb^ and Mount Si^naL 

Towns. — In Hedjaz, Mecfca^ where Mohammed 
was bom, about the year 569 ; westward, on the Bed 
Sea, Jtd'da ; northward, Medi^na^ containing the tomb 
of Mohammed ; in the south- west of Yemen, Mo^eha^ 
celebrated for its coffee; northward, SaCna; on the 
sonth coast, A'den^ belonging to Britiun; in the south- 
east, on the coast of Oman, Mu^caX; in the centre, 
Ri'ad^ the capital of the Wahabees. 

Arabia extends from 120 40^10 35'' N.Iat.; and fiom 32* sr 
to 60" £. long. Length, from the Enphrates to the Strait of 
Babelmandeb, 1500 miles ; breadth, from the Red Sea to Baa 
al Had, the most easterl]^ point, 1300 miles. Extent, 1,219,000 
square miles. Population of non-Turkish Arabia, 4,000,000. 

The greater part of Arabia consists of table-land, fertile and 
populous in the centre, but surrounded bj an immense beh oA 
sandy desert. The central portion is inhabited by the Waha- 
bees, the desert by the Bedouins. Yemen, and other districts 
on the coast, are remarkably fertile, yielding coffee, grain, 
drugs, and perfumes. The domestic animals for which Arabia 
is most fieunous are horses and camels; the principal wild 
jmiiwAla are the antelope, wild ass, wolf, fox, jackal, hyena, 
and panther. Arabia is celebrated as the natiye country of 
the false prophet Mohammed, whose religion is generally pro- 
fessed by the inhabitants. Some of the cities are ruled by 
Imams; but the patriarchal form of goremment preyaila 
among the Bedouins or wandering tribea 
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PERSIA. 



» 



Boundaries.— North, Enropean Btuseiaf the Caspian 
Sea, and Asiatic Rnssia ; West, Turkey in Asia ; South 
ihe Persian Oulf ; East, A%hanistan and Beloochistan. 

Persia is divided into twelve Provinces. 

Mountains. — On the south of the Caspian Sea| 
EVburZj EVvmnd. 

Lakes.— In the north-west, Um^miah, remarkable 
for its extreme saltness; southward, near Shiraz, 
Bakhftegan; in the east, Hamoonf or SMtan. 

RrvEBS. — ^The A'ras or Araxfes separates Asiatio 
Russia and Persia, and falls into the Caspian Sea; 
southward, the EvfU-C/zen £eJ1s into the Caspian Sea. 

Towns. — South from the Caspian Sea, Teheran^; 
southward, Imahan% formerly the capital; fieuilier 
southward, Smrcuf; westward, on the Persian Gulf, 
BusMref; at the entrance of Ihe Persian Oul^ Oowf- 
broon; eastward from Lake Urumiah, Tdbree/; on 
the Caspian Sea, Resht, and AztrdbaX; south-east 
from the Caspian, Muaked; southward, Tezd^ and 

Perna extends from 26^ to 39" N. lat ; and from 44"* to 68* 
£. kmg. Its extreme lensth, from the river Arms to the 
frontier of Beloochistan, is abont 1800 miles ; its breadth, from 
the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris to the borders of 
Afghanistan, is about 800 miles. Extent, 636,000 square 
mites. Population estimated at 6,000,000. 

Persia is in general a mountainous oountry, cold in the ele- 
vated disbriots. and verv hot in the low grounds. The southern 
provinoes are iMrren; out those in the north axe remarkably 
fertile. The oommon productions are wheat, rice, and other 
kmds of gidn, with a great variety of excellent fruits. The 
usual domestio animals, particularly horses, are reared; and 
of wild animals, there are lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, 
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bean, and wild boars. Iron, oopi>er, and 8il>er are found, 
but die most remarkable mineral is the Tabreez marUe, a 
transparent stone formed by petrifaction in the water of a 
spring. The Persians excel in the manvfiictore of carpets, 
si]ks> brocades, woollen and cotton doths, mohair, leather, 
and steel ; and their commerce is considerable. They are a 
ffay, lively, ingenious people, and yery generally educated ; 
but they are accused ii dusimulation and treacherr. The 
goYemment is despotic The established religion is Moham- 
med ; but there are some who stiU adhere t& the ancient 
Worship of fire. 



AFGHANISTAN. 

Boundaries. — ^North^ Asiatic Bnssia and Bokhara; 
West, Persia ; South, Beloochistan ; East, India. 

Afghanistan is divided into riz Provinces, viz., — 
Ga1)nl, Jelal^abad, Ghiz^nee, Can^dahar, Herat^, and 
Afghan-Tnrkestan. 

Mountains. — ^In the north, the Hirhdoo'-Koosh; in 
the east, the Sotiman Mountains. 

BrvERS. — ^Tbe Cal'bul joins the Indus at Attock; 
the HeVmund falls into the Persian Lake Seistan. 

Towns. — On a river of the same name, Ca'bul; 
eastward, JelaVdbad; south-westward, Ohi/nee; on 
a branch of the Helmund, Can'dahar ; near the north- 
western frontier^ fferaf; near the northern frontier, 
Koon^dooz, 

Afghanistan lies between 98* 50" and 87* 80' N. lait ; and 
between ei"" and 74* 40^ £. long. Extent, M<VOOO square 
miles. Popnlation estimated at ^000,000. 

A%hanistan possesses every yariety of eHmaie and soiL The 
norfliem districts are ragged and moantainona. It is occupied 
by TsrioQs tribes, of whmn tiie Afji^ana, properly so called^ 
are a brave, hardy, and warlike ace. The oonntry ia in an 
unsettled state. The preyaifing religion is M<Aammedan 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 

Boundaries. — North, Afghanistan; West, Persia; 
South, the Arabian Sea; East, India. 

Mountains. — ^The Hc^la MourUairu. 

Towns. — ^In the north, Kelaf; eastward, Ounda'va, 

Beloochistan extends from 24'' 50^ to 80** 20" N. lat ; and 
from 62* to 69^ 18' £. long. Extent estimated at 100,000 
square miles. Population, abont 1,000,000. 

This ooontrj formed the south-east portion of the old do- 
minion of Persia. It is monntainons, and is diyided between 
the Beloochees in the west, and the Brahoes in the east Both 
are rery nnseliled in their habits ; bat the natiyes of the west 
have tiie reputation of beins fiercer and more given to pUlaoe 
than those of the east Although the S3ian of Kelat is the 
nominal sovereign of Belooohistan, the only real goyemment 
is that exercised by the chiefs of the seyeral tribes. Moham- 
medanism is the professed religion of both Beloochoea and 
Brahoes. 



INDIA. 

Boundaries. — ^North, the Himalaya Mountains, sepa- 
rating it from Tihet ; West, Afghanistan, Belooohistan, 
amd &e Arabian Sea ; South, the Indian Ocean ; East, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Eastern Peninsula. 

Divisions. — 1. Sindet^ic India, comprehending 
Caahmere! y the Pur(jab, and Sinde ; 2. Ganget^ic 
India, comprehending DeVhij Ajmere^j MaVtocij A^gra^ 
Oudhj Allahabactj Bakar^^ Bengal^ and Nepaul^ ; 3. 
Central India or the Deccan, comprehending Quje" 
TcJl^ Canfdeish^ Befrar^ Ghindwa'naj Oria'sOj Circarsfj 
Aurungahact, Hydrahad\ B^apore\ and Con' can; 
4. Southern India, comprehending Tht Camatic^ 
Myscrtf^ Canc^ra^ Malabar^, Co'cMuy and Travancore^^ 
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Islands. — South-east from the Camatic, Ceylonf; 
westward from the Malabar coast, the Lcufcadhesj 
and Mcit dives; in the Bay of Bengal, the Nicohat^ 
and An'daman Islands. 

MoTTNTAiNS. — ^Iq the north, the Himalaya Moun- 
tains; in the centre, the Vindhifa Mountains ; in the 
south, the Eastern and Western Ohauts, and NeU- 
gher^ries. 

Gulfs and Strait. — ^In the north-west, the Ovlf 
ofCutchj and the Ou^ of Cam^batf ; on the south, the 
CMf of Manaar^j and Polkas Strait; on the east, the 
Bajf of Bengal. 

BiYERS. — The In'dus receives the five rivers of the 
Punjab — the Je^lum^ the Chenab% the Eavee^^ the Be^asj 
the Sut^l^ — and falls into the Indian Ocean ; the Ner- 
5tMf c2a, and the Tap'fe^ fall into the Gulf of Gambaj ; 
the Brahmapoo^tra, the Oan'ges^ the Mahanud^dy^ the 
Oodai/ery, the Kisfnah^ and the Cafveryj fall into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Capes. — Cape Com'orinf the extreme southern point 
of the peninsula; Point CoXimere^ on the south-east 
coast ; Poivii Palmt/ras^ on the north-east coast. 

Towns. — 1. On the Jelum, Cashmere^; on the Bavee, 
LaJiorefj the capital of the Punjab ; north-east, Amrilf- 
siry the holy city of the Sikhs ; on the Chenab, Moot- 
tan, strongly fortified ; on the Indus, Hyderabad ^ the 
capital of Sinde ; 2. On the Hoogly, a branch of the 
Ganges, Calgut^ta, the capital of British India, and 
seat of the supreme government ; on the Jumna, DeVhif 
long the capital of the Mogul empire, and A'gra ; at 
the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, AUahabcuf; 
between the Ganges and the Gh)gra, Luckfnow^ the 
capital of Oudh, famous for its heroic defence by the 
British against the insurgent Sepoys in 1857 ; be- 
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tween the Ganges and the Jnmna, Ccsmvport^^ the 
scene of a massacre of the British by Nana Sahib, in 
1857 ; on the Ganges, Mirzaporef^ the great mart for 
cotton, Bena^reSj the chief seat of Brahminical learn- 
ing, PcUfnOj a great emporinm of trade, MoorsTiedabad^ 
and Dacfca^ with extensive manufactures ; sonth from 
Agra, OfvaVior, a celebrated fortress, the capital of 
Scindia ; in the province of Malwa, Oujem% and In- 
dore^; 3. In an island on the west coast, Bombay^, an 
important seaport, the western capital of British India ; 
near the month of the Taptee, SurcUf, where the first 
English factory was established in 1612 ; in Gujerat, 
Baro'da, the capital of the Gnic^owar ; in Berar, Nag- 
porei^j the capittJ of the territory of that name ; south- 
east from Bombay, Po&nah; southward, on the coast, 
Oo'cL, belonging to the Portuguese ; on a tributary of 
the Ejstnah, Hydrahad^ the capital of the Nizam ; 
near it, Oolconfda; on the east coast, between the 
mouths of the Kistnah and the Godavery, MctsuUpa- 
tarnf; 4. On the east coast, Madras^, the southern 
capital of British India ; southward, Pondiche/ry^ be- 
longing to the French; Mysoref^ the capital of the 
territory of the same name ; on the Cavery, Seringapa- 
tam\ formerly the capital of Tippoo Saib, and TrtcAtn- 
op^olyj a celebrated city and fortress ; on the Malabar 
coast, Mangalore^^ CaVicutj and C(/chin ; in the island 
of Ceylon, Colom^bOj and Trincomalee^, 

India extends from 8"* 4' to B6I^ N. lat ; and from 66* 44' 
to 91** £. long. Length, from Cape Comoiin to tiie Himalaya 
Mountains, aoont 1800 miles; greatest bread^, from tne 
Indus to the Brahmapootni, abont 15.00 miles. Extent, 
1,383,504 square miles. Population, 254,000,000. 

A countiy so extensive as India has, of course, a great 
▼ariety of aspect On the north, the Himalaya Mountains, 
the most eievated mountain>chain in tke world, present 
a bold and stupendous frontier. The Ghauts form a loner 
and steep barrier parallel to each coast, while the centnu 
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chain of the Yindhyas follows the couise of the Nerbodda. 
At the mouths of the riyeis, as well as along a great portion 
of their banks in the interior, the soil is marshy. But more 
generally India presents beautifal plains and yalleyB. 

In the north the climate is temperate ; bat it is yerj hot 
towards the soath. As in o&er tropical coontiias, tiiera ara 
two seasons, the raixiv and the dry. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile, being scarcely equalled in any other region of the 
elobe. Of Uie stately forest trees, one of the most yahiable 
IS Uie teak, which riyals the oak in firmness and durability. 
Of ^e fruit trees, the most noted aze the yarions speciea of 
palms. Rice is the chief food of the Hindoos^ and conse- 
quently the principal article of eultiyation. Wheat, barley, 
and maize are also raised ; besides the sugar-cane, the mxu- 
berry tree, cotton, opium, indigo, pepper, and yarious kinds 
of delicious fruit Among the domestic animals ate the •!»• 
phant, camel, and buffido ; and among the wild, the diinooevoa, 
the leopard, the lion, and the Bengal tij^r. The most yaluable 
of the minerals is the diamond, which is found in seyraal 
proyinces. The Hindoos haye carried some manufiictuies to 
yery great perfection. The shawk of Cashmere, made from 
the finis hair of the Tibet ffoat, are highly j^naed. In deUcate 
works in iyory and metus the Hindoos are still almost un- 
riyalled. The chief exports are rice, cotton, indigo, opium, 
sugar, muslins, raw silk, pepper, and £amonds. 

The Proyinces of British India are Bengal', Madras', Bom'- 
bay, PunjaV, North- West Proyinces (with Oudh), Aj'mere, 
Goorg, Berar', Central Proyinces, Assam', and British Bur'nia. 
The remainder of India is mostly in possession of rulers and 
states more or less dependent upon Bntain. The independent 
states are Nepaul and Bootan. Queen Victoria is Empress of 
India. The Hindoos are diyided into four eaates — ^the Brahmins 
or priests, t^e military class, the traders and agriculturists, the 
labourers and artisans. Those who haye been degraded from 
their caste are called Pariciha. In their manner tibe Bmdoos 
are mild and in<^ensiye, peculiarly formed for the quietude 
and the comfort of domestic life. Although their reHgum 
permits polygamy, they seldom haye more than one wills. 
They worship a number of gods, of which the principal am 
Brwna, Vishnu, and Siya. They belieye in the tBaaamigra- 
tion of souls, or that after death their souls will animate ouier 
bodies, either of men or inferior animals. Hence the extreme 
tenderness with which they treat all liying creatures, eren to 
the meanest insect 
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EASTERN PENINSULA, 

Ob INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

BouNDABiES.— North, China and Tibet ; West, India 
and the Bay of Bengal ; Soath, the Strait of Malacca 
and the Gulf of Siam ; East, the China Sea and the 
Gulf of Tonquin. 

Divisions.— 1. British Territories — As^sam, Chitta- 
gong^, British Bur'ma * (Aracan^, Pegu', and Tenas'- 
serim); the Straits Settlements (Penang' or Prince 
of Wales Island, Province Wellesley, Malac^ca, 
and Singapore') ; 2. Burma ; 3. Siam' ; 4. Cambo'dia ; 
5. An'nam,*)- comprehending Cochin-China proper 
and Tonquin'; 6. French Cochin-China. 

Islands, — In the Strait of Malacca, Penang' or 
Prince of Wales Island; at the southern extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula, Singaporef* 

Gulfs. — In the south, the Chdf of Martaban^ and 
the QyHf of Siam' ; in the north-east, the Oidf of 
Tonqtdn. 

BrvEBS. — In Burma and Pegu, the Irrawa^dy ; 
between Burma and Siam, the Sa'luen; in Siam, the 
Mei'nam and the Maykian^^ ; the Mayhiang^ow^ also 
through Cambodia and French Cochin-China. 

Gapes. — Cape N^grais, in the south-west; Cape 
Romafniot the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Stbaits. — ^The Strait of Malac'ca^ between the 

Malay Peninsula and the Island of Sumatra; the 

Strait of Singcsporefj between that island and the 
continent. 

Towns. — 1. Near the frontier of Burma, Aracaii" ; 

* ABsam, Ghittagong, and Britisb Burma are nnder the goyemment of 
India. 
t Cambodia and Annam are French Protectorates. 
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on the Gulf of Martaban, Moutmein; southward, Am'- 
h&rst; near the mouth of the Irrawady, Rangoon' ; 
in Penang or Prince of Wales Island, Qeorge Tovm^ 
the capital of Penang; on the island of the same 
name, Singaporef ; on the south-west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, MdUufca. 2. Near the Irrawady, 
Mandalay'. 3. At the mouth of the Meinam, 
Bangkok. 4. On the Cambodia, Panom'ping. 5. 
In Cochin-China proper, Hu'e; in Tonquin, Ke'sho 
or Hanoi. 6. Saigon, 

The Eastern Peninsula extends from 1** 20^ to 28* N. lat. ; 
and from 91* to 109^ E. long. Greatest length, from north to 
south, 1800 miles ; breadth, from Gape Negrais to the east of 
Cochin-China, 960 miles. Extent, 878,000 square miles. Pop- 
ulation estimated at 25,500,000. 

The yalleys of the Eastern Peninsula, though excesslTely 
hot, are very fertile, yielding rice, sugar, cotton, indigo, fimita, 
the sago and cocoa palms, the baiuuia, and many aromatic 
and medicinal plants. The tea-plant in the provmce of As- 
sam is now extensively cultivated. The forests are remark- 
able for their lofty trees, among which are the eagle-wood, 
white sandal-wood, teak-tree, iron-tree, ebony, sycamore, 
Indian fig, and fim-pidm. Monkeys, tigers, and elephants 
abound in the forests: the elephants of Siam are in great 
request for their beauty and saeacity. The Eastern Penin- 
sula is rich in minerals : gold, sU ver, tin, iron, lead, antimony, 
zinc, and various kinds of precious stones, being found in 
great abundance. The native governments are all despotic in 
the highest degree. The religion is Boodhism. 



CHINESE EMPIEE. 

1. CHINA. 

BouNDABiES. — North, Mongolia and Manchooria; 
West, Mongolia, Tibet, and Bunna; South, Annam 
and the Chinese Sea ; East, the Yellow Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

China, properly so called, is divided into eighteen 
Provinces. 
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Islands. — On the south, Hainan; on the east, 
Formo'ackt Chi'zan^ and the Laa-Choo Islands; at the 
month of the Canton Biver, Mctcc^o^ belongmg to the 
Portuguese, and Hong-Kong^ belonging to the British. 

Rivers. — ^The Fei^ho or Biver of Pekin, and the 
Hoang^'ho or Yellow Biver, in the north ; the Tang- 
Ue-kiang^ or Blue Biver, in the middle ; the Choo- 
Tdan^ or Biver of Canton, in the south. 

Towns.— Near the Pei-ho, Pekin'; on the Yang-tse- 
kiang, Narikin^; on the Grand Canal, near the Lake 
Tai, Soo-choo% extolled by the Chinese as a terrestrial 
paradise; on the eastern coast, A'moy^ Foo-choo^ 
Nin^-pOy and Shang-haef; on the southern coast, 
Canlxm\ 

China proper extends from 20** to 42' N. lat.: and from 
98** to 123* £. long. Greatest length, from north to soath^ 
1600 miles ; greatest breadth, from east to west, 1800 miles. 
Extent, 1,600,000 square miles. Population estimated at 
360,000,000. 

China is in general a level countiv, yery fertile and in 
the highest state of cultivation. The principal article of 
culture is rice. Of the productions of this country the most 
remarkable is tea, which grows chiefly in the hilty districts. 
Coal and other minerals are abundant. The staple manu- 
factures are silk, cotton, and porcelain. The most famous of 
the Chinese national works is the Great Wall on the northern 
frontier, which is from 15 to 30 feet high, from 15 to 25 feet 
broad, and 1400 miles long ; and the Grand Canal, which is 
700 miles long, and in connexion with rivers presents a navi- 
gable line of 1200 miles. The language of Giina is very 
singular, there being a distinct written character for every 
word, of which there are nearly 30,000, and none of more than 
one syllable. The people are industrious and enterprising; 
but they are crafty, and frdl of national pride. The religion 
of the mgher classes is a sort of deism ; the lower orders are 
very superstitious. The government is despotic; and the 
oflSoes of state are filled by mandarins, who are chosen from 
the people on account of their learning. 
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9. TIBET; 3. MONGOLIA; 4. MANCHOOBIA. 

BouMDARiEa. — ^North, Adatic Russia ; West, Aaatic 
Rnsaa, Eastern Turkestan, and India; South, India, 
Burma, China, and the Tellow Sea; East, China, 
Corea, and Aaatic Ruflsia. 

Mountains. — ^Ih Tibet, the Exmala^a and liie 
Kwaan^'hm Mountains; in Mongolia^ the In-Aan* 
MduntawB* 

Lakes.— In Tibet, Lake Palate, Lake Tenfgr% and 
Lake ManBorowofra. 

RiVBBS. — ^In Tibet, the In'due^ and the Sanpoc^; in 
Uanchooiia, the Amoof^. 

Towns. — 2, On an affluent of the Sanpoo, Lat^sa; 
3. Near the frontiers of Siberia, Out^ga^ and Matwat- 
ckm; 4. Etrin-Ovfla^ and Moutden. 

Tibet ajcteiids fiom 28* to as" N. kt ; and firom 78* to 100" 
B.loiig. Lcmfl^fintmi east to west, 1500 miles; breadth, from 
north to soau, 500 miles. Extent^ 700,000 square miles. 
FrafdUtion estimated at 6,000,000. Europeans know little of 
Tibet ezoept the western part, which is a lofty table-land, snr^ 
loanded by mountains coyered with perpetual snow. 

Mongdia extends from 38° to 53** N. lat ; and from 84* to 
124** £. lonff. Its length, from east to west, is aboat 1700 
miles; breadth, from north to south, about 1000 miles. 
Population estimated at 2,000,000. 

Manchooria foims the north-east angle of the Chinese 
Empire, and extends from 39** to 53* N. lat., and from 116* 
to 134* £. long. Population estimatedat 12,000,000. 

Mongolia consists of yast eleyated plains or table-lands, 
Intersected by the great desert of GobL The climate is cold 
and ungeniaL little is known of Manchooria, except that it 
is hiUy, well watered, and eenerally fertile; and that its 
climate is yery dry, exceeding^ warm in summer and cold in 
winter. In these countries each tribe is goyemed by its own 
khan or chie^ who nays an annual tribute to the Emperor of 
China. The preyauing religion in Tibet and Mongolia is a 
form of Boodhism. The Grand Lama, or high-priest, who was 
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formeily also the temporal Bovereign of Tibet, is an otject of 
adoration, being regarded as an incarnation of Boodh. His 
votaries belieye that he nerer dies, but that, when dissolation 
takes place, his soul merely passes into another body, gener- 
ally that of a child. 



6. EASTERN TURKESTAN. 

Boundaries. — ^North, Mongolia; West, Turkestan; 
South, India and Tibet ; East, Mongolia. 

Divisions. — 1. Northern Provinces; 2. Ehoten^; 
3. Yarkand^; 4. Kash^gar. 

Mountains. — In the south, the KwavTlun Moun- 
tains. 

Lakes. — In the east, Loh Nor; north-east, the 
Boston' or Bosteng'. 

EiVERS. — The Kash'gar from the west, the Tar- 
hand' from the south-west, and the Khoten' from the 
south, unite to form the TaViVn, which, flowing east, 
falls into Lob Nor. 

Towns. — 1. Karasha'/; 2. Khoten' or IVchi; 3. 
Yarkand; 4. Kashfgar. 

Eastern Turkestan extends from 35** to 44^ N. lat. ; and from 
12"* to 95"* £. long. Its length, from east to west, is aboat 1600 
miles, and its breadth, from north to soath, about 600 miles. 
Extent estimated at 430,000 square miles. Population esti- 
mated at 1,000,000. 

To the west of Khoten the country is fertile and the climate 
delightful. It is rich in grain and fruits, and the mountainous 
r^ons are wealthy in |^ld, silver, iron, and coal. In 1868 
the people reyoUed agamst the Chinese government, and re- 
mained independent until 1878, when they were again sub- 
jected to Cninese rule. The professed religion is that of 
Mohammed. 
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TURKESTAN. 

Boundaries.— North and West, Asiatic Bnssia ; South, 
Asiatic Russia and Afghanistan ; East, Eastern Tur- 
kestan. 

Divisions. — 1. Bok'hara; 2. Khi'va. 

Mountains. — ^In the south, the Hindoo' -Koosh; in 
the east, the Beloor^'Tagh Mountains, 

RiYERS. — The Oafus or Amoo' Dari'a falls into the 
Sea of Aral. 

Towns. — 1. Near the Ozus, Bol^hara^ important as 
a great seat of Mohammedan learning; 2. On the 
Oxus, Khi'va. 

Turkestan extends from 86<* to 44° K. kt ; and from h^" to 
74° K long. Lencth, from east to west, 900 miles ; l)readth, 
from north to south, 500 miles. Extent, 194,000 square miles. 
Population estimated at 8,000,000. 

The country consists chiefly of steppes or desert plains, 
except on the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes, where me soil 
is fertile. The greater number of the inhabitants wander 
from place to place as they can find pasture for their flocks. 
In the fourteenth century, Bokhara was the seat of the empire 
of Timur, one of the greatest conquerors of Asia. Khiva was 
also a powerfid kingdom ; but both it and Bokhara are now 
reduced to mere provinces, and are under the influence of Russia. 

The religion is Mohammedan. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Boundaries. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; West, Russia 
in Europe ; South, Persia, Turkestan, Mongolia, and 
Manchooria ; East, the Pacific Ooean. 

Divisions. — Cauca^sia; Sibe'ria, including Eamts- 
chatka ; Russian Central Asia. 

Islands. — OflF the north coast of Siberia, the 
Liakhoi/ Islands or New Siberia, and Wrang'el Land; 
in the Gulf of Tartary, Saghali'en. 
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Cafes. — In the north, Capt Sexfero or the North- 
EcLSt Cape; at Behring Strait, the East Cape; in the 
south of Eamtschatka, Cape Lopafka, 

Mountains.— Between the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian, Cau'casus; between Siberia and Europe, the 
U'ral Mountains; between Siberia and Mongolia, the 
AUa^ Mountains. 

Lakes and Inland Seas. — In the south of 
Siberia, Lake Bai'kal; westward, Lake Tchan'y ; 
between the Kirghiz Steppes and Russian Turkes- 
tan, Lake BaVkash ; between Russian Turkestan and 
the Trans- Caspian District, the Sea of A'ral; in 
Georgia, Lake Et'ivan; east of Caucasia, the Caspian 
Sea, 

Rivers. — The U'ral falls into the Caspian Sea; 
the Jaxar^tes or Sir Dan! a falls into the Sea of Aral ; 
the (yhi with its tributary the Ir^tishy the T&n'esei^ 
and the Le'na, fall into the Arctic Ocean ; the Amoor^ 
falls into the Sea of Okhotsk". 

Towns. — ^Near the Jaxartes or Sir-Daria, Tash'- 
kend and Kokan' ; on the Irtish, Tobolsk' ; on a 
tributary of the Obi, Tomsk; on the borders of Mon- 
golia, Kiach'ta; near Lake Baikal, Irkfutsk; on the 
Lena, TakfuUk; on the Eur, T\flis; near the Aras, 
Er^ivan; on the Caspian, Dtr^hendy and Baku' famous 
for its naphtha springs. 

Asiatic Russia extends fiom 38* to 78* N. lat, and from 87° 
to 190* £. long. Length, from east to west, 4000 miles; 
breadth, from north to south, 2000 miles. Extent, 6,221,000 
square miles. Population estimated at 13,000,000. 

The climate ox Siberia is very cold; and the country is 
eenexally bleak and unpioduotiTe. The northern plains abound 
in sables and other anunab oovered with frir ; and the Ural 
and Altai Mountains contain mines of gold, sUver, platina, 
copper, and iron. The inhabitants are rude and unciTilized. 
On the i^ores of the Arctic Ocean are the Samoiedes, a people 
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resembling the Laplanders in their appearance and manner of 
living: the south is inhabited by Tartan and other tribes. 
The relieion of the eoTemment is the Greek Camroh; but 
some of the tribes are Mohammedans, and others idolaters. The 
oooRtry is under the dominion of the Ihnperor of Russia. 



COBEA. 

Boundaries. — North, Manchooria ; West and South, 
the Yellow Sea; East, the Strait of Corea. 

Chief Towns. — KiNOKrrA'o or S^-Oul, and Ping- 
yang". 

Principal River. — The Toumen-kiang'. 

Corea is a peninsular country lying between 33° and 43° N. 
lat., and 124^ and 130° E. long. Extent, about 87,760 square 
miles. Population estimated at 9,000,000. 

Although the climate is severe, the country is fertile and 
well cultivated. Little is known of the interior, as the Coreans 
have been j ealous of foreigners penetrating beyond their borders. 
The government is despotic, and the religion of the people is 
similar to that which prevaUs in China. 

JAPAN. 

Chief Islands. — Ni'phon; Yes'so; SiFokf; Kiu'siu; 
the Earile Islands, and the Lin-kiu or Loo-choo 
Islands. 

Towns. — In the island of Niphon, Tokio or Yed'do, 
and Kto'to, formerly called Mia'co ; in Yesso, MaJU'- 
mai, and Hakoda'di; in Kiusiu, Nagasafki. 

The Japan Islands lie between 26° and 51° K. lat, and be- 
tween 129° and 156° £. long. Extent about 150,000 square 
miles. Population 36,357.368. 

The Japan Islands, if not fertile naturally, have been ren- 
dered exceedingly productive by theindustry of the inhabitants, 
hi most of their manufactures the inhabitants of Japan sur- 
pass the Chinese, to whom they bear a considerable resemblance. 
They are an intelligent, enterprising people, and are said to 
be better educated than any other nation in Ana. They were 
long extremely jealous of foreigners, and have only within 
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recent jreais admitted them to trade* in the Japtnese ports. 
There are two systems of religion, Boodhiam and a kind 
of polytheism. 

EGYPTIAN DOMINION. 

B0UNDABIE8. — ^North, the Me<Hte]Taiiean Sea; West| 
Barea and the Libyan Desert ; Sonth, Abyosinia and 
the region of Lake Albert-Nyanza ; East) the Bed 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 

Divisions. — 1. Egypt proper, comprisii^ the Nile 
Valley from the Mediterranean to Assouan; 2. 
Nubia, stretching southward from Assouan to about 
12* N. lat ; 3. Eastern Soudan and Red Sea Coast; 
4. Egyptian Soudan, embracing Darfur and the 
countries of the Upper Nile to Lake Albert-Nyanza. 
RiTEBS. — The JVk7« (formed by the junction of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad or White lUver and the Bahr-el-Azrek 
or Blue River) flows northward, and, separating into 
two branches, £bIIs into tiie Mediterranean ; the ASbdra 
or Tacaafze^ an affluent of the Nile, flows north- west- 
v^ard from Abyssinia through a portion of Nubia. 

Towns. — On the Nile, Gai^ko ; north-west, on the 
coast, Alexan'dria^ the Ibrtifloations of which were 
destroyed by a British fleet in July 18S2; at the 
mouth of the western branch of' the Nile, Bosefta; 
at the mouth of the eastern branch, Damiefta; at 
the head of the western arm of the Bed Sea, Suez, 
from which to Port Said^ on the Mediterranean, a 
canal was opened in 1869 ; on the Nile, Siou^^ and 
Oi'/gth; south ward, on the borders of Nubia, Assot/an 
or Syefne. In Nubia, on the Blue Biver, Sennaa^ ; at 
the confluence of the Blue River with the White 
River, Khartoum^ noted for its defence against the 
Mahdi by General Gordon in 1884 ; northward, on the 
Nile, Shen'dy; fiecrther down the river, Ber^ber, New 
Dongo'la, and Derr. In Eastern Soudan, on the Red 

F 2 
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Sea, Suc^kirij for some time occupied by Brilisli troops, 
and Ma^suahy under the military control of Italy ; on 
the Golf of Aden, Berbe'ra, 

Prior to 1884, the Egyptiiiii dominion extended from near 
the Eqnator to 81* SO' N. lat, and from 22* to 45° £. long., 
and embraced an area estimated at 1,000,000 square miles, 
with a population of 17,000,000. But what is known as the 
Hahdi's insnrrection prored so disastrons to I^gyptian control 
orer the conntries southward of Egypt proper, that, in 1885, 
notwithstanding the armed support of Ureat Britain, the 
Ehedire was compelled to ahandon some of the most 
important of these countries. 

The climate of Egypt proper is very hot. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile, particularly in l^e Delta, or that part of 
Egypt proper which is enclosed by the branches of the Nile 
ana the Mediterranean. In many parts of the country rain 
is almost unknown ; hence the land depends for its fertility 
on the annual inundations of the Nile, which begins to over- 
flow in June, and subsides to its usual level about the end of 
October. The principal productions are rice and other kinds 
of erain, tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, cotton, and fruit ; the lotus 
and papyrus are also among the celebrated plants of Egyjat 
The most noted animals are the hippopotamus, the crocodile, 
the ichneumon, and the ibis. Egypt is interesting from being 
the country in which the Israelites were held in rondage. It 
ia also famous for its remains of antiquity, particularly its 
pyramids, temples, and catacombs. 

Effypt is governed b^ a hereditary pasha, who has the title 
of AnMive, and is nominally subject to the Sultan of Turkey. 
The religion is Mohfunmedan. 



BARBARY. 



Boundaries. — ^North, the Mediterranean ; West, the 
Atlantic ; South, the Great Desert ; East, Egypt. 

Divisions. — 1. Trip'oli; 2. Tu'nis; 3. Alge'ria; 
4. Moroc'co. 

Towns. — 1. On the coast, Trip'oli; 2. On a spa- 
cious bay, Ti/nis ; southward, Kair^u>an ; 3. On the 
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coast, Algiers^; eastward, Constanti^na^ and Bo'na; 
westward, Trem'tzen^ and (yran; 4. In the interior, 
MoROC^co; northward, Me^uinez and Fez; on the 
west coast, Mog'adore and SaUeef; on the Strait of 
Gibraltar, Tangier^ and Cevftci. 

Barbanr extends from 28* to 87' N. lat. ; and fiom 12« W. 
to 25<* 20^ £. long. Length, from east to west, 2600 miles; 
aveia^ breadth, from north to south, 150 miles; The popu- 
lation is estimated at 13,000,000. 

The climate, though hot, is in general healthy; and the 
soil, where there is sufficient moisture, is remarkably fertile. 
Among the productions are grain of yarious kinds, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, and olires. This country is fieuned for 
its horses and camels : among the wild animals are the lion, 
the panther, the hyena, the jackal, and the antelope. The 
most celebrated place in the north of Africa in ancient times 
was Carthage, the ruins of which are about twelre miles from 
Tunis. Algeria is a French colony, and Tunis is a pro- 
tectorate of France. 

South from Barbary lie Da'rah, Taf ilet, Segelme'sa, Be'lid- 
nl-gerid or the Land of Dates, and Fez'zan. 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

Divisions. — Senegam'bia ; Upper Guin'ea, compre- 
hending Sier^ra Leo'nej LQ>efria^ the Orain Coastj 
Ivory Cocutj Oold Coastj Slave Coast; the Kingdoms 
of Ashantee^j Daho'meyj JBenin% Old Calabar^, and 
Biaffra / Lower Guinea, containing the Con'go Fret 
State, Ango^lOj and Bengue'la. 

RiYERS. — The Senfegalj Oam'huiy and Ri'o Gfrandej 
in Senegambia; the Nigger, in Upper Guinea; the 
Can' go and the Coan'za^ in Lower Guinea ; all fall 
into the Atlantic. 

Towns. — In Senegambia, Fort St Louisy Ooreef^ and 
Bc^thurst; in Sierra Leone, Free' town; in Liberia, 
Monro' via ; on the Gold Coast, Cape Coast CasHe ; on 
the Gulf of Benin, La'gos; in Ashantee, Cooma^sit; 
in Angola, St Paul or Loan'da. 
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The climate of Western Aftica is veiy unhealthy. Whero- 
ever the country is well watered, it ia yery fertile, producing 
oocoa-trees, nalms, tamarinds, citron^ oranges, pomi^ranates, 
Tarions kinds of grain, and heaattfol flowers, 'rke most 
remarkable tree is Uie baobab, tiw trunk of whidh is hollowed 
by the natiyes into chambers. The principal »iiimaJft are the 
elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, lion, panther, hyena, 
jackal, giraffe, zebra, antelope, and monkey. The chief 
exports are ^old, iyory, and palm-oiL Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Gape OooBt Oastle, and Laeos, are British settiements. 
Liberia Ib a republic founded ror liberated slayes. The 
Congo Free State (comprising the greater part of the basin 
of tile Congo, with a population of about 50,000,000) has been 
estabUidied under the protection of the Great European States 
and the United States of North America. Germany assumes 
protectorate powers oyer that part of the Slaye Coast known 
as Togo-Land. The natiye goyemments are all despotic In 
aome parts M<Aammedanism is prc^essed ; but the prevailing 
religion, espedally in tiie south, is a kind of idolatiy caUea 
fitiehimL 



SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

DivisiONB. — Gape Colony, including Gri'qualand 
West; Natal^; Bech^uanaland ; Trana^yaal or South 
African Republic ; Or'ange Free State ; Basu^toland ; 
Gri'^qualandEast; Fon'doland; Zululand, etc. 

RiTERS. — ^The Of^ange and the OVifomt &11 into 
the Atlantic ; the Qrtal Fish Biver, the Great Kd 
River J and the Tugefla Ml into the Lidiaxi Ocean. 

Towns. — ^In Cape Colony, Cape Toww, OrcthanCs 
Toumy and King William* s Town; in Griquatand 
West, Kim^herl^; in Natal, Pietermar'itzburg and 
D'Ut^ban or Port Nata^; in Transvaal, Preto'ria 
and Potschef Strom ; in Orange River Free State, 
Bloemybntein, 

The climate of Southern Africa is mild and healthy, and 
much of the soil Ib fertile. The chief productions are com, 
fruits, and wine. Among the animaJs are the elephant, hip* 
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popotamns, zebra, g^iraffe, and the ostrich. Ostrich-farming 
18 carried on to a great extent, and forms a most valuable 
branch of industry. The birds are reared within enclosed 
spaces, and at certain seasons are deprived of their best 
feathers. Gape Cdlonj belonged originalljjr to the Dutch, but 
has been in the possession of the British since the year 
1806. The popuktion, including Griqualand West and other 
dependencies, amounts to about 1,249,000. Natal is also a 
British colony, and has a population of about 416,000. 



EASTERN AFRICA. 

Divisions. — Sofala; Mozambique^; Zanguebar^ or 
Zanzibar'; A'jan; A^deL 

RiYER. — The Zambe^zi fon which Dr Livingstone 
discovered the Falls of Victoria, about 1860 yards 
broad and 310 feet high) separates Sofala from Mo- 
zambique, and falls into the Indian Ocean. 

Island. — Zanziba'/j with a town of the same 
name. 

Towns. — On the coast, Sofa'la, Quilimafne, Mozant' 
hiquefj Quil^oa, Momfhaz ; near the Strait of Babel- 
mandeb, Ze^la, 

Some parts of Eastern Afnca are salubrious and fertile, and 
others unhealthy and barren. Gold is found in abundiuice 
in many places, and forms the principal article of commerce. 
Ivory and ambergris are also exported. The Portuguese 
were the first Europeans who visited this coast, on which 
they still retain a few settlements. 



ABYSSINIA. 



Boundaries. — North, Nubia*, West, Nubia and 
Egyptian Soudan; South, the country of the Gallas; 
East, Egyptian territory on the coast of the Red Sea. 

Lake. — Near the centre of the country, Dem'bea or 
Tza^na. 
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B1YES8. — ^Flowing into the Nile, the Bahr-d-As^rek 
or Blue River ^ and tiie Taca^ze. 

Towns. — ^North &om Lake Dembea^ GtOn^dab; 
north-east, Aafvan and Adom/a; soutih-east from 
Lake Dembea, AnkcHier. 

Alijiflnm is a iDOiiiitaiiioiv ngiony and the oH^^ 
fore more tempeimte than in some other ooimtnes in the same 
lAtitode. liinj of the Tilleys are fertfle, producing yarioiis 
kinds of srein, and a great yaiietj of fragrant flowers. Wild 
^nima^la fOwimd, Boch aa the ele^iant^ rhinoceros, lion, panther, 
leopard, g^inffe, hyena, crocodile, and hippopotamna. Tlie 
ooontrj ia mnch infested with insects, particmaily the sehab 
and the locnst. The inhabitants are rode and licentions. 
Abyssinia ia now divided into a number of petty states, the 
chief beins those of Tigr6 in the nortii, Amlutfa, separated 
from Tigre by the fiamen Monntains, and Shoa in the south. 
The religion ia a very oormpt form <^ Christianity. The 
popnlation is estimated at i^OOyOOO. Towards the dose of 
1867, Britain was obliged to send an armed force to Abyssinia, 
to effect the release of a number of Englishmen and others, 
whom Uie self-styled Emperor Theodore detained as prisoners. 
The olgect of the expedition was successfully accomplished, 
and at the same time a more correct knowledge of the country 
was obtained. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

DinsiONS. — ^The Saha'ra, or Great Desert ; Nigri'tia 
or Soudan', comprehending Banibar^ra^ TmlnicU>o% 
Hou^saj Bomou^^ and several other states; the great 
lake regions, which may be termed Central Equa- 
torial Africa, 

Lakes. — ^In Nigritia, Tchad; near the Equator, 
AJberUNyan'za^ Victo'ria-Nyan'za^ and Mu'ta Nzige; 
south of the Equator, Tanganyi'ka^ Bangwetflo, and 
JMeoln. 

Rivers. — The Nigger or Quor^ra rises in the west 
of Nigritia, and flows first eastward, and then south- 
ward through Upper Guinea, into the Bight of Benin ; 
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the Sha'/y flows IdIo Lake Tchad ; the Zamhefzi flows 
into the Mozamhique Channel; the main hranch of 
the Nile^ the Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile, has its 
origin in an elevated region of lakes and countless 
streams, extending from the Equator southward 10"* 
or 12"* of latitude, and after passing through Lakes 
Victoria-Nyanza and Albert-Nyanza, flows on to 
Khartoum, where it is joined by the Bahr-el-Azrek or 
Blue Nile. 

Towns. — On the Niger, Sc'^o, Jen'nehj TimbucUx/y 
and Bous^sa (where Mungo Park perished) ; on a tri- 
butary of the Niger, Sadcatoo' ; on the Tchadda, a 
tributary of the Niger, Fun'ddh; near Lake Tchad, 
Kou'ka ; south from Lake Victoria-Nyanza, Unyanr 
yewLhe; on the north-eastern shore of Lake Tan* 
ganyika, U'jifi.^ where Mr Stanley found Dr Living- 
stone, 28th October 1871. 

The Sahara or Great Desert, which is nearly 8000 miles long 
and 1000 miles broad, consists of moving sand and grarel, in- 
terspersed with green spots or islands called ooMf. The only 
Tegetable productions lonnd in it are acacias, brambles, and 
otiier thorny shrubs. The animals which frequent it are lions, 
panthers, gazelles, ostriches, and serpents. The usual mode 
of traversinff the Great Desert is by caravans or large bodies 
of camels and horses. These are oft^ subjected to the greatest 
distress, and sometimes perish from fatigue, want of water, and 
the simoom or blast of me desert. 

Nigritia is in general extremely fertile, yielding abundance 
ef grain, cotton, and indigK). A considerable inmnd trade is 
eanied on by boats on uie Niger, and by caravans. The 
various tribes differ considerably in condition and character ; 
but they are generally undvilized. Some of them profess the 
Mohammedan religion ; others are pagans. 



AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

The Madeiras ; the Cana'eies, the principal of which 
are Teneriffef^ with its celebrated Peak, Grand Camelry ^ 
and Fe/ro^ through which the first meridian was 
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formerly drawn ; the Cape Yerd Islands, the prin- 
cipal of which are 5<«7a^^o and Fo'^o; St Matthew; Si 
Thomas; Feman'do Po; Ascen^sion; and Si HeUfna^ 
where Napoleon Bonaparte died on the 5th of May 
1821 ; Madagaarcar^ 1000 miles long and 300 miles 
broad; Reun'ion or Bour^hon; the Mauri^tius or Isle 
of France; the Com' oro Islands ; Zanzibar^; Soco'tta. 

The Madeiiaa belong to Portugal, and the Canaries to 
Spain: both gronps are fiuned for their fruits and wino. 
The Cape Yei^ Lslands, St Matthew, and St Thomas, be- 
long to PortagaL; Ascension and St Helena, to the British. 
Madagascar has an agreeable dimato and a fertile soiL Be- 
onion or Bonrbon belongs to France, and the Manritins to 
Great Britain. The Comoro Islands pay tribnto to the Porta- 
gaese, bat are goyemed by natiTe chiefB. Zanzibar is sabjeot 
to the Imam ofMoscat. Socotra prodaces the finest aloes. 



BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — ^North, the Arctic Ocean; West, the 
United States territory of Alaska and the Pacific 
Ocean ; South, the United States ; East, the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Divisions. — ^The Dominion of Can'ada (embracing, 
1 and 2. The provinces of Onta'rio and Quebec', for- 
merly known as Upper and Lower Can'ada ; 3. New 
Bruns'wick; 4. No'va Sco'tia and Cape Bret'on; 
5. Manitoba' and Eewa'tin ; 6. Alber'ta ; 7. Assini- 
bo'ia; 8. Athabas'ca; 9. Saskatche'wan ; 10. British 
Colum'bia and VancouV'er Island; 11. The North- 
VVest Territories ; 12. Prince Edward Island) ; New- 
foundland' ; the Bermu'das. 

Islands. — In the Gulf of St Lawrence, Newfound- 
land^^ Anticos'ti, Prince Edward Island, Cape Bret on 
Island; in the Atlantic Ocean, the Bermu'das ; in the 
^•icific Ocean, Vancouv'er Island and Queen Char'lotte 
nd; in the Arctic Ocean, Cock'hurn Island, Banks, 
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Land^ the Par^ry Islands^ and other islands of the 
Arctic Archipelago. 

Gapes. — ^In Labrador, Cape Chud^leighj and Cioqm 
Charles; in Newfoundland, Cape Ray^ and Cape 
Bace ; in Nova Scotia, Cape Safble: 

Bays and Straits. — Between Nova Scotia andNew 
Brunswick, the Bay ofFun'dy; on the east, the Chdfof 
St Lau/rence, and ti^ Strait o/BeUdsle^; on the north, 
Hudson Bay^ James Bay^ Hudson Strait, Dc^vis 
Strait, Baffin Bay, Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel, 
LavL caster Sound, Bar^row Strait, Prince Regent Inlet, 
MeVviUe Sound, Banks Strait, Prince Albert' Sound, 
Coronaftion Ghdf, Dease Strait, Ross Strait; between 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia, Queen 
Char^htte Sound, and the Oulf of Qeor^gia. 

Lakes. — Between Ontario and the United States, 
Lake Supefrior, Lake Hu'ron, Lake E^rie, and Lake 
Ontafrio; in Manitoba and Eewatin, Lake Win^ni- 
peg ; in the North- West Territoriesi, Lake Athabas'ca, 
Oreai Slave Lake, Oreat Bear Lake. 

BivEBS. — Between Lakes Superior and Huron, the 
St Man/ 8 River or Strait; between Huron and Erie, 
the St Glair, and the Strait ofDetro'it; between Erie 
and Ontario, the Niagara, remarkable for its Falls ; 
flowing from Lake (hitario into the Atlantic Ocean, 
the St Lau/renee ; between the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec (Upper and Lower Canada), the Ottawa, 
a tributary of tiie St Lawrence ; in the North- West 
Territories, Back River, the Cop^permine River, and 
the Macken'zie River, flow into the Arctic Ocean ; in 
British Columbia, the Fra/er River flows into the 
Gulf of Georgia ; flowing from the Bocky Moun- 
tains into Lake Winnipeg, the Saskatch^ewan. 
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Towns. — ^In Ontario, on Lake Ontario, Toron'to; 
eastward, Kingston; on the river Ottawa, with a 
saspensiou bridge uniting the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, Ot^tawa, the capitid of the Dominion of 
Canada ; in Quebec, on an island at the confluence of 
the Ottawa and the St Lawrence, MontreaV ; on the 
St Lawrence, Quehetf; in New Brunswick, Fred'enck- 
ton and St John ; in Nova Scotia, on a fine harbour, 
HaVifax^ the principal naval station in British 
America; on the norui coast, Pictoi/ ; in' Manitoba, 
Win^nipeg ; in Prince Edward Island, Char^lottetown ; 
in British Columbia, on the Frazer River, about 
fifteen miles from its mouth. New Westminister; 
in Vancouver Island, Ftcto^rto, capital of British 
Columbia; in Newfoundland, 8t JohrHs; in the 
Bermudas, on the island of Bermuda proper, 
HamxLton, 

British North America extends from 42** to the Arctic 
Ocean ; and from 52" 43' to 141" W. long. Length, from east 
to west, above 8000 miles; breadth, from north to sonth, 
nearly 2000 miles. Extent estimated at 8,510,000 square 
miles. Population, about 4,486,000. 

The great river St Lawrence, with the chain of immense 
fresh-water lakes, nnequalled by any in the world, forms one 
of the most striking features of British North America. The 
St Lawrence issues from Lake Superior, and, passing 
successively through Lakes Huron, Ene, and Ontario, falls 
into the Atlantic, after a course of nearly 2000 miles. This 
majestic stream is 90 miles wide at its mouth, and is 
navigable by ships of the line for 400 miles from the ocean. 
The provinces are connected by railways from ocean to ocean. 
The climate of Canada is liable to the extremes of heat 
and col^ but is healthy ; and the soil is fertile, especially in 
Ontario. The principal productions are timber of various 
kinds, and wheat Newfoundland is remarkable for the 
most extensive cod-fishery in the world. The government of 
the Dominion of Canada is conducted by a Governor-general 
appointed by the British Sovereign, and two Houses of 
Parliament ; and, in addition, each of the several provinces 
has, like Newfoundland, a legislature of its own. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Boundaries. — North, the Dominion of Canada ; West, 
the Pacific Ocean and Mexico; South, Mexico and 
the Oulf of Mexico ; East, the Atlantic Ocean, 

DlYISIONS. — ^NoRTHERN OF NeW EnOLAND StATES, 

comprehending Maine, New Hamp'^shire, Yer^mont, 
Massachu^setts, Rhode Island, Connec^ticat ; Middle 
States, comprehending New York, Pennffylva^nia, 
New Jer'sey, Del'aware, Ma^'ryland, the federal Dis- 
trict of Columlbia ; Southern States, comprehend- 
ing Yirgin^ia, North Caroli'^na, South Garoli^na, 
Gkor^gia, Alaha^ma, Flor^ida, Missis^sippi, Louisia'^na, 
Tex'as; North- Western States, comprehending Ne- 
braska, lo'wa, Minneso'ta, Wiscon'sin, Mich'igan, 
Illinois, India'na, Ohi'o ; Mid- Western States, com- 
prehending West Yirgin'ia, Kentuck'y, Ten'nessee, 
Arkan'sas, Missou'ri, Ean'sas, Colora'do; The Pacific 
States, comprehending Califor'nia, Neva'da, Or'egoiu 
Territories not yet erected into States. — Al- 
aska, Washington, Idalio, Monta'na, Daco^ta, 
Wyo'ming, U'tah, Arizo'na, and New Mexico. 

JsLAVDa^^BJiode Island; belonging to New York, 
Long Island, and Staften; to Massachusetts, Nan- 
tuck'eL ^ 

Gapes. — ^In Massachusetts, Cape Ann, and Cape 
Cod; in the south-east of New Jersey, Cape May ; at 
the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, Cape Charles, and 
Cape Henry; in North Carolina, Cape Hafteras, 
Cape Lookouf, and Cape Fear; in the south of 
Florida, Cape Sable ; in the north-west of Califomia, 
Cape Mendocino ; in the south-west of Oregon, Cape 
Blan'co. 

Mountains. — ^In the east, the AUeglwfny or Appala'- 
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chian Mountains; in the west, the Rock^ MountainB; 
in California, the Sie/ra Neoafda; in the west of 
Oregon, the Cascade lUmge. 

Bats. — Massachusetts Bay^ in the east of Massif 
chusettB; Dd^ aware Bay^ between New Jersey and 
Dehiware ; Ches^apeake Bogy between Maryland and 
Virginia ; Mon^ter^ Bay, San Frands'co Bay^ and 
Hun/boldi Bay, on the west of Galifomia; Cohmf^ 
hia Bay, between Oregon and the territory of Wash- 
ington; BihoaX water Bay, Qra^s Har^bour, Admi- 
ralty Intet, and Hoods Canal, in the terntoiy of 
Washington, 

Lakes. — ^In the north, Lake Micffigan; between 
Vermont and New York, Lake CTuim'plain; in the 
territory of Utah, the Qreat Salt Lake. 

BiTEKS. — The Connecticut separates New Hamp- 
shire from Vermont, flows tkrongh Massachusetts and 
Gonnecticat, and falls into Long Island Sonnd ; the 
Hudson fEklls into the sea at New York ; the DeV aware 
separates Pennsylvania from New Jersey, and falls 
into Delaware Bay ; the BuAquehav^nak from Penn- 
sylvania, and the Poto'mac, between Virginia and 
Maryland, fall into Chesapeake Bay ; the Savan'nah 
separates South Carolina from Georgia ; the Missis^^ 
sippi receives on its left bank the IVlinois and the 
Ohi'o, and on its right the Misaot/ri, Arkan'sas, and 
Red River, and falls into the Gulf of Mexico; the 
Ri^o Grande del Norte, flowing through the territory 
of New Mexico, divides Texas from Mexico, and £Edls 
into the Gulf of Mexico ; the Bfo Colorddo rises in 
the territory of Utah, and flows into the Gulf of 
Galifomia; the Sacramen^to, rising in Oregon, flows 
throu^ the north of California into the Bay of San 
' *) CoUim^hia, from the Bocky Mountains, 
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flows irestimd into the Pacific Ocean, between the 
state of Oregon and the tenitoiy of Wa^ungton. 

Towns. — ^In Maine, on the coast, Porfland; soath- 
ward, ui Massachusetts, Bos'ton; in Kiode Island, 
Prot^idence; at the sionlh of the Hudson, iVeto York; 
northward, Afhanyj on Lake Erie, Bufyhdo ; in Long 
Island, Brookflyn; in Pennsylvania, near the jnnclion 
of the Delaware and the SchnyUoll, FhUadetjMi; 
westward, on the Ohio, PiOt/'hay; on Chesapeake 
Bay, Baltimore ; on the Potomac, Wash'inqton ; in 
Virginia, on James Biver, Bich^mond; on the coast 
of South Carolina, CJiarles^ton ; in Georgia, Sa* 
van^nah; on a bay in the Oulf of Mexieo, MoliHe; 
on the Misassippi, about 105 miles from its mouth. 
New O/leans; on Ihe Ohio, Ixn/iamUe; farther up 
the river, Cincmnc^ti; on Lake Michigan, in Illinois, 
Chia/go; below the juncdon of the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, St Lov^is ; in the south of Texas, OaVve- 
ston ; in Califorma, on the bay of the same name, San 
Frands^co; in the territory of Utah, the City of the 
Great Salt Lake, the chief seat of the Mormons. 

The United States (exdusiye of Alaska, the territory par- 
chased from Russia in 1867) extend from 25** to 49"* 1^. lat ; 
and from 67* to 125° W. long. Length, from east to west, 
2700 miles; breadth, from norm to south, 1650 miles. Ertent, 
•bout 3,300,000 square miles. Population in 1880, 50,156,000, 
of whom 6,580,793 were free n€groe6. 

The climate of the United States is variable. The soil is 
generally fertile, especially in the plains or prairies on the 
west of tiie ABeghanj Mountains. The chief productions are 
the common kinds of grain, maize, rice, sugar, tobaeoo, and 
eotton. The principd wild animals aie the bison, the moose- 
deer, the elk, the rem-deer, the bear, the wolf, and the coufoar 
or American panther. The birds are remarkable for the i^en- 
domr of their plnmage ; serpents are nnmerons ; and the ooasta 
abound with fish. Gold in abundanoe has been found in sereral 
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places, and the ugefol metals are also obtained in many 
localities. The commerce of the United States is extensiye, 
and the mannfaetures are rapidly increasing. The country 
is intersected by zaQwajs. The people are generally well 
educated, particularly in the northern states, and are 
patriotic, active, and enterprising. There is no established 
religion ; each sect supports its own clergy. The form of 
goyemment is a fedeiul republic, the administration of 
affairs being committed to a President, who is elected 
every four years, and to a Congress, consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. Each state has a separate 
government to manage its internal affidrs. 



MEXICO. 

Boundaries. — ^North, the United States; West, the 
Pacific Ocean ; South, the Pacific Ocean and Central 
America; East, the Gulf of Mexico and the United 
States. 

Mexico is divided into fifty Departments. 

Rivers. — The Bio Grande del Norte, separating 
Mexico from the United States of America, falls into 
the Gulf of Mexico; the Rio Qrande de Santia^go 
and Cutiacan flow westward into the Pacific. 

Towns.— Near Lake Tezcuco, Mex'ico; in the 
north-eaat, at the mouth of the Bio Grande, McOa- 
nu/ros; north-west, Quereta^ro, where the Emperor 
Maximilian was shot hj the Bepublicans on 19th 
June 1867; farther north-west, Ouanaoctu/to ; north- 
ward, San Luis Poto'si; south-east from Mexico, 
Pueb'la; southward, Oax'ajca; on the Gulf of Mexico, 
V^ra Cruz, and Tampi'co; on the Pacific, Acapuifco; 
north-west, Ouadalaxc^ra ; in Yucatan, Mer^ida, and 
CampeacNy. 

Mexico extends &om 16"* to 33'' N. lat. ; and from 87*" to 117* 
W. long. Length, from north to south, about 1800 miles; 
breadth, from east to west, varying from 130 to 1300 miles, 
mt, 748,000 square miles. Population, 9,788,000. 
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Mezioo consUtB ohiefly of table-land, elevated from 6000 to 
8000 feet above the level of the sea. The climate is temperate, 
and the sdl genenlly fertile. The vegetable productions are 
numerous, including among others the banana, maize and 
other kinds of grain, cotton, indigo, sugar, tobacco, yams, and 
a great variety of the finest fruits. The most remarkable of 
the animals are the coendoo, a species of porcupine, the upaza 
or Mexican stag, the Mexican s<]^ui]Tel, the Jaguar, the couguar, 
and the tapir. Mexico is particularly rich in minerals : the 
gold and silver mines were formerly worth upwards of four 
millions annually ; but they have been nearly ruined by the 
dvil wars. Copper, iron, lead, and tin are also abundant 
The reliffion of Mexico is Boman-catholio. The government 
is a republic; but the country is in an unsettled state. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

BouNDABiES. — ^North, Mexico and the Bay of Hondu- 
ras; West, Mexico and the Pacific; South, the 
Pacific ; East, Colombia and the Caribbean Sea. 

Divisions. — Guatemala ; San Salvador^ ; Hondu'- 
ras ; Nicarag'ua ; Cos'ta Ri^ca. 

RiVEB. — The San Juan^ from the Lake of Nicar- 
agua, flows into the Caribbean Sea. 

Lake. — ^In the interior. Lake Nicaragua. 

Towns. — ^Near the Pacific, New Quatema'la; east- 
ward, St Salvador^; on a table-land in the interior of 
Honduras, TegucigaVpa; near Lake Nicaragua, 
Lefon ; on an elevated table-land, San Jo'zl* In the 
British settlement of Honduras, Belize'. 

Central America extends from 8"* to 18"* SC N. lat ; and 
from 82"* to 93"* 20" W. long. Extent, 191,000 square miles. 
Population, 2,042,000. 

A water-communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans has long been projected through the Lake of 
Nicaragua, which is 140 miles long by 40 miles broad. 
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WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The Baha^mas, the principal of which are, The Oreat 
BaJufrruij New Prot/idencej and 8t Salvador^: the 
Gbbateb Antil^les, confflsting of Ch/hoj JamaXca^ 
Ha^ti or 8t Domin'go^ and Potato R^co : the Lesser 
Amtil^les, the principal of which are Santa CrttXj 
the Virgin Islands^ 8t Chru^topherj Nefvis^ AnXi^gua^ 
Gua'daloupe^ Domn^ca^ in the Leeward group ; Mar- 
tinique^y St Lt/da^ St Vin^cent^ Grenc^da^ Barha^doSj 
Tobdgo^ Trinidad^ ^ in the Windward group : on the 
coast of Yeneznela, Margarita, Curaqo'a, etc. 

Towns. — ^In the island of Cuba, Havan'a, Santiafgoj 
and Matan^zas; in New Providence, Nassauf ; in 
Jamaica, Kings'ton; in Hayti, Fort-au-Prmcej Cape 
Hai/tien, and St Domin'go; in Porto Rico, San Jt/an; 
in Antigua, St John; in Barbados, Brtdge'town; in 
Trinidad, Port of Spain. 

The West India Isluids lie between 10"* and 27"*!^. lat. ; and 
between 59^ and 85^ W. long. Extent, abont 95,000 square 
miles. Popnlation, about 4,617,000. 

These islands received the name of the West Indies, because, 
when they were discoyered, it was thought that they were part 
of India. The climate is vei^ hot, and frequently nnhealthy 
in low situations* The principal productions are sugar, rum, 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, ginger, indigo, tobacco, maize, and various 
medicinal driiss. The West India Islands belong chiefly to 
the British, french, and Spaniards. The Island of Hayti 
contains two negro republics, viz., the Dominican Bepulmc 
and the Bepublic <^ Ha3rti. 



VENEZUELA. 

Boundaries. —' North, the Caribbean Sea; West, 
Colombia ; South, Brazil ; East, British Guiana. 

Bay. — In the Caribbean Sea, the Ou\f of Vene- 
zue'la or Maracay^bo, 
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RiYER. — The Orino'co flows north-eastwards, falling 
into the Atlantic by many mouths. 

Towns. — ^Near the coast, Carac'c as; northward, its 
port. La Quadra; opposite the island of Margarita, 

Venezuela extends from 1* 40^ to 12^ !(/ N. lat ; «nd from 
60° to 73*" W. long. Extent, 426,712 sqnue miles. PopuUtion 
estimated at 2,076,000. 

Yeneznela dedaied itself mdependent of Spain in 1818. It 
was purt of the BepuUic of Colombia from 1819 to 1831, when 
it became an mdependent state. The form of government is 
repablican ; the rengion is Boman-catbolic. 



UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

Boundaries. — North, the Caribbean Sea; West, 
Central America and the Pacific Ocean; South, 
Ecoador and Pern ; East, Venezuela and BramL 

States. — ^Panama'; Borivar; Magdale'na; San- 
tan'der; Antioqu'ia; Boya'ca; Cundinamar^ca ; Cau'- 
ca; and Toli^ma. 

Bays. — ^In the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Da'rien ; 
in the Pacific Ocean, the Bay of Panama*. 

RiTER. — ^The Magdalefna flows northward into the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Towns. — ^In the interior, Bogota' ; on the coast of 
the Caribbean Sea, Cariagt^na^ and farther westward, 
Por^to Berio, Aspinwall\ and Chafgres; on the coast 
of the Pacific, on the bay of the same name, Panama'. 

The United States of Colombia extend from 2"* S. kt to 
12° 20' N. lat ; and firom 68** to 83** W. long. Extent, 615,000 
square miles. Population, 8,000,000. 

The climate yaries : in the coast-land and the lower half 
of the Magdalena Talley it is tropical ; in the upper half 
it is temperate. Around Bogota^ the capital, situated about 
8000 feet above the sea, perpetual spring reigns. 

The goYemment is repubhcan ; the reOgion, Boman Catholic 
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ECUADOR. 

BouiiDAai£8.-^Nortb, the United States of C!olombia; 
West, the Pacific Ocean ; South and East, Pern. 

Mountains. — ^In the Andes, sonth from the equator, 
Cotopax^ij a volcano ; southward, Chimborc^zo, one of 
the highest points in the American continent. 

Bays. — ^In the south-west, the Gulf of Gucn/'aquiL 

Towns. — On the equator, Qut'to; in the gulf of 
the same name, Guayaquil; south-east, Cuenfqa. 

Ecnador, or Equator, extendB from 4^ 5(/ S. lat, to 1** 5(K 
N. lat ; and from 70" to 81* W. long. Extent, 248,000 
square miles. Population, 1,146,000. 

Ecuador was TMurt of the Bepnblic of Colombia from 1821 to 
1881, when it oecame an independent state. The fonn of 
government is republican ; the religion is Boman-cathoUc. 



GUIANA. 

Boundaries. — North and East, the Atlantic; West, 
Venezuela; South, Brazil* 

Diyisions. — ^British Guia^na, containing the settle- 
ments of Essequilx), Demera^'ra, and Berbice^; Dutch 
Guia^na, consisting of the colony of Surinam'; French 
Guia'na, or Cayenne^ 

Towns. — Qtorgeftown^ in British Guiana; FaramoC- 
ribo^ in Dutch Guiana ; Cayenmt'^ in French Guiana. 

Guiana extends from O^'iO' to 9*" N.lat; and from 51"* SO' to 
61** W. long. Length, from east to west, 710 miles; breadth, 
from north to south, 560 miles. Extent, about 178,000 square 
miles. Population, 860,000. 

The soil of Guiana is extremely fertile ; but much of the 
country being low and moist, the climate is imhealthy. The 
productions are nearly the same as in the West Indies. 
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BRAZIL. 



Boundaries. — North, the United States of Colombia, 
Venezuela, Guiana, and the Atluitic; West, Pern, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and the Argentine Bepublio; 
South, Uruguay ; East, the Atlantic. 

Brazil is divided into twenty Provinces and one 
District. 

BivERs. — ^The Am'azon or Mar^anon receives, on 
its left bank, the ^o Nefgro^ and, on its right, the 
MadeVrcL^ and falls into the Atlantic ; the Pc^ra and 
the San FrancU^co fall into the Atlantic ; the Far(fna 
flows southward into the La Plata. 

Towns. — On the south-east coast, Bjfo Janei^ro; 
northward, on the Bay of All Saints, BaMa or St 
Salva'dor; fieurther north, Pemamdu^co ; on the north 
coast, Mai/anham; westward, on the estuary, Fafra; 
south-west from Bio Janeiro, San FavfJo. 

Brazil extends from 4* 80' N. to 88** 45' S. lat ; and from W 
to IT 80' W. long. Length, from north to south, 2450 miles ; 
breadth, from east to west, 2600 miles. Extent, 8,288,000 
square miles. Population, 12,000,000. 

The dimate of Brazil is warm, but healthy; and the soil, 
throughout the greater part of the country, is unconmionl^ 
fertile, yielding tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, maize, and Yan- 
ous kinds of fruit, dye-woods, and medicinal drugs. The 
country abounds with wild cattle, which are hunted for their 
hides. Gk>ld and diamond mines are numerous, and very 
valuable. BrazU was long a Portuguese colony, but sinoa 
1821 has been an independent state, governed by a piinoe of 
the loyal family of Portugal, with the title of emperor. The 
religion is Boman-oatholic. 
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PERU. 

Boundaries. — North, Ecuador; West, the Pacific 
Ocean ; South, ChiH ; East, Bolma and Brazil 

Towffs. — ^Near the coast, Li^ma; on the coast^ 
Called 0^ the port of Lima; northward, TruxU'lo; 
south-east, Ai/aci/chOj formerly Quaman'ga; east- 
ward, Cv/cOy the capital of the ancient Iiicas of 
Peru; southward, Arequi^pa; near Lake Titicaca, 

Vera, extends from 3^ 80' to 18*" SO' S. lat. ; and from 68^ to 
88"* W. long. Extent, abont 487,000 square miles. PopaU- 
tion, 2,667,000. 

The climate of Pern is comparatiyely cooL The soil 
of the plains, which lie between the Andes and the ocean, 
is sandy and barren : but many of the upper yalleys are 
Tery fruitful. Peru is celebrated for its mines of gold, 
silver, and mercury ; but, like those of Mexico, they nave 
been greatly reduced in yalue by civil commotions. The 
|;oyemment has been a republic since 182^. The religion 
IS Roman Catholic. 



BOLIVIA. 



Boundaries. — North, Peru and Brazil ; West, Peru 
and Chili; South, the Argentme Eepublic; East, 
Paraguay and BraziL 

MouMTAiNS. — SoTcCta and Illhna'nL 

Towns. — ^Near the middle, Su'cre or Chuguisafca; 
south-west, Fotosfy noted for its silver mines; north- 
ward, Cochaham'ha ; near Lake Titicaca, La Paz, 

Bolivia extends from 10° to 23* S. kt. ; and from 58** to 70*» 
40^ W. long. Extent estimated at 473,000 square miles. 
Population, 2,300,000. 

This country resembles the more elevated parts of Peru in 
climate, soil, and productions. The government is a republic, 
and the religion Koman Catholic 
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CHILL 

BouNDARiEB. — ^Nortli, Peru ; West, the Pacific ; South, 
Southern Ocean ; East, the Argentine Republic. 

Islands. — On the south, Chi^loe; on the west, Ju^an 
Femavkdez^ for more than four years the solitary abode 
of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch sailor, whose adventures 
suggested the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

Mountain.-— ilconca^ua is the highest point of 
the Andes, being 23,910 feet above the level of 
the sea* 

Towns. — In the interior, Santia'go; north-west, 
on the coast, Valparaiso ; southward, Concept Hon; 
still farther south, Valdivia. 

Chili extends from 18** 30' to 56* S. lat. ; and from 68" 40' 
to 7AP W. long. Length from north to south, about 2600 
miles; breadth, from the Andes to the Pacific Ocean, 100 
miles. Extent, 256,399 square miles. Population, 2,272,000. 

The climate of Chili is mild and healthy ; and the soil is, in 
many places, rery fertile. The country abounds in pasture 
and com; and there are raluable mines of gold, silver, and 
copper. The govenunent is a republic ; the reli«(xi, Roman 
Catnolic. By a treaty with the Argentine BepuUic, in 1881, 
Chili g^ye up all claim to Patagonia, excepting to a small 
strip on the west coast and Magellan Strait. 



THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Boundaries. — ^North, Bolivia; West, the Andes, 
which separate it from Chili; South, Southern 
Ocean; East, the Atlantic, Uruguay, Brazil, and 
Paraguay. 
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Towns. — On the Bio de la Plata, Bue'nos At^bes 
and La Plafta; on the east bank of the Parana, 
Parc^na; westward, Cordo'va; south-west, at the foot 
of the Andes, Mendo'zcu 

The Argentiiie Bepablic extends from 22® to about 56' GL 
lat. ; and from 54'' to 72'' W. long. Extent, 1,204,486 squaie 
miles. Population, abont 2,540,000. 

The temtory of the Argentine Kepublio oonsists chiefly of 
rast plains called pampas, covered with loxoiiant herbage. 
Wild norses, oxen, and do^ are yery nnmerons. The princi- 
pal exports are hides, proYisions, fan, and wooL The religion 
18 Roman Gatholic. 

By an arrangement with Chili in 1881, the Argentine Be- 
pnblic became possessed of all the coontry known as Pata- 
gonia lying east of the Andes, and of the eastern part of 
Tiena del Fnega Patagonia has an larea of more than 
800,000 square miles, bnt only a population of abont 20,000. 



PABAGUAT. 



Boundaries. — ^North, Bolivia and Brazil; West, 
the Argentine Bepnblic; South, the Argentine 
Bepnblic ; East, the Argentine Bepnblic and BraziL 

BiYERS. — ^The Parc^naj on the east and south ; and 
the Paf^aguay^ on the west. 

Capital. — ^Assump'tion or Asuncion, on the Par- 
aguay. 

Paraguay extends from 2Sf to 27** S. lat ; and from Sr 
to 60" w. long. Extent, 92,000 square miles. Population^ 
846,000. 

Tbia country, which threw pff its allegiance to Spain in 
1814, was long ruled by a dictator, Dr Jose Franda, who 
prohibited all intercourse with the neighbouring states. 

The climate is temperate for the latitude and low level of 
the country. Rice is grown, but maize is the principal grain. 
The yerba maU, or Paraguay tea, is, cammercially, the most 
Yaluable product. 
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UEUGUAY OB BANDA ORIENTAL, 

BouNDAsiES. — ^Northy Brazil; West, the Argentine 
Republic; South, the Rio de la Plata; East, the 
Atlantic 

RiYEH. — ^The Ur'uguayj on the west 

Capital. — On the estuaiy of the La Plata, Mon^tb 
Vid'eo. 

Uragnay extends from 30^ to 85* 8. lat ; and from 62* to 
58* W. long. Length, from north to sonth, about 360 miles ; 
breadth, from east to west, abont 830 miles. It was erected 
into an independent republic in 1828. Extent, 73,000 square 
miles. Population, 700,000. 



OCEANIA. 

This term has been devised to distinguish the world 
of Islands in the Pacific Ocean, extending from 
Sumatra and Australia east to the Sandwich Islands 
and the Marquesas, and from the New Zealand group 
north to the Tropic of Cancer. 

L MALAYSIA. 

Suma^tba: Chief towns, Bencoo'Un and Acheen\ 
Ja'ya: Chief town, ^ato^tna. Bob^'neo: Chief town, 
Bor^neo, Cel^ebes : Chief town, itfacas/ar. Moluc'- 
CAs and Bam^das, or Spice Islands: Chief town, 
Ambo^/na, Phil^ippines ; principal, Lu'zon^ and Min- 
danafo : Chief town, MardVla. Su^lu Islands : Chief 
town, Banmo'a or Bv^lu. 

The Islands of Malaysia lie between 21* N. and 11* S. lat ; 
and between 95* and 131* E. long. ; stretching from west to 
east nearly 2500 miles. Extent estimated at 800,000 square 
miles. Population, 27,000,000. 

The Malaysian Islands have generally a fertile soil and 
luxuriant vegetation. Their productions are very valuablei 
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Sumatra yields pepper ; Java, rice, coffee, sugar, and teak 
timber; the Moluccas, cloTes; the Bandas, nutmegs and 
mace ; in Borneo are found gold and diamonds ; and the small 
Islaiid of Banca abounds in tin. Jaja and the Spice Islands 
belong to the Dutch^ who haye also settlements in Sumatra 
and Borneo ; the Philippine Islands and the Sulu group belong 
to Spain. 

n. AUSTRALASIA 

C!omprehends Austra'lia, Tab^mamia (formerly called 
Van Diemen'fl Land), New Zea'land, New Ouin'ea, 
New Brit'ain, New Ibe^land, New Handover, 
Adhiral'^tt Isles, Sol'omon Islands, Queen Char^- 
LOTTB Islands, New Heb'rides, New Galedo'nia, 
Nor'folk Island, Augk'land Islands. 

1. AUSTKALIA. 

Divisions. — New South Wales, Victo'ria, Soath 
Austra'lia, Western Australia, Queensland. 

Gapes.— In the north, Cape York; in the east, Sandy 
Cape; in the south-east, Cape Howe; in the south, 
Wilson Promontory; in the west. North- West Cape, 

Mountains. — In New South Wales, Liverpool 
Range, Blue Mountains; in Victoria, Australian 
Alps; in South Australia, Oau/ler Range, Stu'art 
Range; in Western Australia, Mount Mur'chison; in 
Queensland, Caemat^von Range, 

Gulps and Bays.— On the north, MeVvUle Bay^ 
Chdf of Carpentar'ia; on the east, SheVbume Bay, 
More^ton Bay, Fort Macquar^ie, Port Jackfson; on 
the south. Port PhU'lip, Porf land Bay, Spen'cer Chdf, 
St Vin^cent Oulf, Encounter Bay, King Oeorge Sound, 
Great Australian Bight; on the west, FUn'ders Bay, 
Qtd graphs Bay, 
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Lakes. — ^In Sonth Australia, Lake Toi/renSj Lake 
Gairctnerj Lake VkU/ria or Alexan'drina, 

BiyEBS.-^The most important riyer in Australia is 
the Mw/ray^ which rises in the Australian Alps. In 
its course west and north-westward it is joined by the 
Murrumbictgeej Laehflan, and Da/lingj and divides 
New South Wales from Victoria for nearly 800 miles, 
when it enters South Australia, and, turning south- 
ward, reaches the sea by Lake Alexandnna. In 
Queensland are iheFUn^derSy Qitheri^ MUchfell, Dav/- 
son, and Bur'net 

Chief Towns. — ^In New South Wales, Syd'ney, 
ParamatftOj Bath^urst ; in Victoria, Mel^boume, Oee'* 
long; in South Australia, Actelaide; in Western 
Australia Perth ; in Queensland, Brisbane, 

%. TASMANIA. 

Divisions. — Tasmania is divided into eighteen dis- 
tricts, viz., Dor^set, Com^wall, Glamor^gan, Somerset^, 
Mon'mouth, Pembroke', Buck'^ingham, Kent, Ar'thur, 
Monf gomery, Franklin, Cumberland, Lin'coln, Mon- 
tagu'^y Rus'sell, Well'ington, Der'on, West'more- 
land. 

Capes. — In the north-west, Cape Orim; in the 
north-east, Cape Pori'land. 

Peninsulas. — On the east, Fre^cinetf and Tas^man, 

Mountains. — ^In the district of Cornwall, Ben Lo'- 
mand; in Buckingham, Mount WelVington; in Lincoln, 
Crc^dle Mountain. 

Bive&s. — III the north, the Termor; in the south, 
the Deft^went. 

Chief Towns. — On the Derwent, Ho'bart (formerly 
known as Hobart Town); on the Tamar, Laun'ceston, 
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8. NEW ZEALAND. 

DiYiBiONB. — North Ldandi Sonth Ldand, and 
Stewart's Idand* 

Pboyincial Di8tbicts.^Id North Island, 1. AwX- 
land; 2. Tcwanc^ki; 3. WeU^ingUm; 4. HawilcesBay. 
In South Island, 5. NeVson ; 6. MarVhorough ; 7. 
Can'terhury ; 8. Old go; 9. Wes^nd. 

In 1876 the proTincial s^tem was abolished, and the 
country divided into 63 oonntieB. 

Cafes. — ^In North Island, Ncrih Capej Cape Brett, 
East Cape, Cape PaXUser; in Sonth Island, Cape 
FarefweUj Cape Cam'pbeU, Cape Saun'ders, 

Mountains. — North and South Islands are each 
traversed by a chain of lofty mountains covered with 
perpetual snow; the highest peak. Mount Cook, in 
South Island, is 12,349 feet above the level of the sea. 

RrvEBS. — In North Island, the Wailc(fto, Wai'roa; 
in South Island, Wai'mea, Clu'tha, 

Chief Towns. — 1. Auck'land; 2. New Ph/mouth; 
3. Well'ington ; 4. Na'pier ; 5. NeVson; 6. BUnfhehn; 
7. Chrisif church ; 8. Dunefdin ; 9. Hohitifha. 

Australia extends from 10* 4(r to 39^ 12^ S. lat; and 
from 113° to ISS"* 89' E. long. Length, from east to west, 
2500 miles ; breadth, from north to south, about 1970 
miles. It is the largest island in the world, being about 
four-fifths of the extent of Europe, or 8,000,000 square 
miles. Population of New South Wales, 870,000 ; Yictoria, 
982,000 ; South Australia, 305,000 ; Queensland, 288,000. 

Australia possesses great variety of climate, soil, and pro- 
ductions. Us extensive gold fields yield immense quantities 
of the precious metal, and in many districts iron, copper, lead, 
and coal are found in creat abundance. The other staple of 
the country is wool — ^uie rich and boundless pastures oeing 
specially adapted for the rearing of sheep. 
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When the first British colony was established at Sydney, on 
the east coast, in 1788, it was intended principally for a penal 
settlement ; but having been found to possess a fine chmate 
and a fertile soil, the country was tibrown open to British 
enterprise, and has since rapidly increased in wealth and 
population. The administration of public affairs in each 
colony is vested in a {governor appointed by the Crown, and 
a council and legislative assembly chosen according to the 
constitution of the colony. The laws are substantially the 
same as those of England. 

Tasmania, which lies to the south of Australia, is 200 miles 
long and 180 broad. It is a fine island, in shape like a heart, 
with a healthy climate and a fertile solL Population, 126,000. 

New Zealaitd consists of two large islands and a small one, 
separated by narrow straits, and extends from 34^ 12' to 47° 
2(r & lat, and from 166° to 178° 40^ E. long., lying about 1200 
miles south-east fi:t>m Australia. Population, 541,000. 

The country presents the appearance of perpetual vegetation, 
is well watered, and possesses a climate resembling, in its 
salubrity, that of France. Gold, copper, coal, timber, and flue 
of a superior order, are the most important native products. 
The natives are in general tall, active, and intelligent, with 
oUve complexions and straight black hair. 

New ZeJEJand became a British colony in 1840. The admin- 
istration of its affairs is vested in a governor and a legislative 
assembly, having their seat at Wellington, in North Island. 

New Guiksa is a laige island lying to the north of Australia, 
from which it is separated by Torres Strait Its length from 
east to west is about 1600 miles; its width varies from 80 
miles to 400 miles, and its area is about 250,000 square miles. 
The Dutch claim protectorate powers over the western portion, 
while Great Britain and (Germany exert similar powers over 
the eastern part The adjacent islands, now known as the 
Bismarck Archipelago, embracing New Britain, New Ireland, 
etc, are also under German protection. 

The other islands of Australasia are rude and mountainous^ 
inhabited in general by barbarous tribes. 

m. POLYNESIA, 

The Peiendly or Ton^'ga Islands. The Fiji 
Islands. Navigatobs' Islands. Cook's or Hbb^yet 
Isles. Aus^tbal Isles. The Sogiett Islands, the 
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cfwhichis Otakei'teifr Taki'tL LoworOo&AL 
L8LE8. The Mab^quesas. The Samd'wich or Hawai- 
ian IsLANDSy the principal of which is Owkyee^^ where 
Captain Cook was killed, in an afi^y with ^e natiTes, 
in 1779. The Caso'ijnb8. The Kab'shau. Isles. 
The Oil'bbrt Isles. The Pblew^ Islaivds. The 
Ladbomes' or Ma'biam I8Lani>8. The Bom'in Isles. 

Many of the Polyneoan Mands are of eotal fonnation, and 
nse onlT a few yaraa above the lerel of theoeean; etfaemare 
eHdentiy of ▼olcaiiie oaao, and aie hilly or amniiiinmw 
Thoy are in geneial feiwe and beantifiBl, and oijoy a teai- 
pento ftlimjitft The principal nrodnctions are tiie oocoa and 
Dread-fruit trees. The shores ahoiind with the finest fish, and 
the forests are peopled with Insda of heantifiil plumage. 

The inhafaittfits belong principally to the Malay variety of 
mankind, and, when fiist visited by Europeans, were wholly 
onciTilised ; bat a yery remarkable and salntaiy dumge has 
been wrought, espedally in the Society and Sandwnsh TaiMnig^ 
by the introduction of Christianity, and by the exertiong of 
yarions devoted masffionariea Supposed aggregate population, 
aboat 1,500,000. 
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Another authority, estimating the population of the world at about 
1,424.000.000, reckons the Oaucaaiaa sace to nnmber 410,000,000; the 
Mongolian, 570.000,000 ; the Negro or Ethiopian, 213,000,000 ; the Malay, 
830.000,000 ; the Amerlean Indian, 1,000,000. OlMMd aeovidteg to reNgioua 
belief, OhrUtians are computed at 376,000.K)00$ Jewsj^000,000; Mahometana, 
800,000,000; Heathens or Pagans, 810,000,800 s Bnhviws, 880,000,088; 
BuddhUts, 371.000.000. Of the Christians, about 178,000,000 are Roman 
Oatholios, 88,000,800 are of the Greek Chordi, and 108^880/)80ara Proleetaats. 
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APPENDIX. 



OUTLINE OF 8ACBED OEOOBAPHY. 



PALESTINE, OB thb HOLT LAND. 

BouNDABiES. — ^Northf Syria ; East, Syria and Arabia ; 
South, Arabia ; West, Mediterranean Sea. 

Palestine extends from SI"" to 33" 35' N. Ut ; and from 34* 
3(r to S&* 25' £. long. Greatest length, nearly 200 miles; 
greatest breadth, aboat 100 miles. Population m the time of 
DaTid, upwards of 5,000,000. 

Names. — ^Laad of Ca^naan; Paresline; Land of 
Promise; Land of the Hel)rews; Land of Is'rael; 
Land of Jn^'dah ; Land of Jeho'vah ; the Holy Land. 

Obioinal Inhabitants. — On both sides of the Jor- 
dan, the Awkorites ; in the hill -i^nntry to the west of 
the Dead Sea, the Hiftites or Children o/Heth; north- 
wards, the Jd/uaites ; between the Jordan and the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Cc^naanites; between the Sea 
of Galilee and the Mediterranean, the Pe/izzHes; on 
the eastern coast of the Sea of Galilee, the &!/- 
gashites or Oergeienat; at the foot of Lebanon and 
Hermon, the Hi^vites ; in the north-west, on the coast, 
the Sido^nians; in the south-west, on the coast, the 
FhiVisHnes, 

Tbibes. — On the east of the Jordan, 1. Bed'ben; 
2. Gad ; 3. Half tribe of Manas'seh. Between the 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean, 4. Ju^dah ; 5. Sim^- 
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EON ; 6. Dan. On the west of the Jordan, 7. Ben^- 
jamin; 8. E^phbaim; 9. Half tribe of Manas^'seh; 
10. Is^SAGHAB. On the western side of the Sea of 
Galilee, 11. Zeb'ulun; 12. Naph^tali. North-west, 
on the Mediterranean, 13. Ash'eb. 

Pboyinges. — ^In the north, Gal'ilee ; comprehend- 
ing the tribes of Asher, Naphtali, Zebnlon, and Issa- 
char; subdivided into tipper OcUilee or OaUUe of the 
QentileSj and Lower Galilee. In the middle, Sama^- 
bia; comprehending Ephraim and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. In the south, Jude^a; comprehending 
Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, and the greater part of Judah. 
In the south-east, Idume^a ; comprehending the south 
of Judah and part of Arabia. In the east, Pebe^a ; 
comprehending Beuben, Gad, the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, and part of Syria; subdivided into il^tVn^ 
Trachomatis^ Auran^Us^ Itar^a^ Batane'a^ Gfauloni^tiSf 
Decap^oUsj and Pere'a. 

BrvEBS. — The Jor^dan^ or River of Dan^ rises at 
the foot of Anti-IiVanus, flows through the Waters 
of Merom and the Sea of Galilee, and falls into the 
Dead Sea ; the Ar^non^ forming the southern boundary 
of the tribe of Beuben, falls into the Dead Sea ; the 
Jab'hoky a tributary of the Jordan, flows through the 
tribe of Gad ; the Ch^rith flows through the east of 
Benjamin into the Jordan; the Ki^shorij in Issachar 
and Zebulun, falls into the Bay of Acre ; the Kafnah^ 
separates the tribe of Ephraim from the half tribe of 
Manasseh; the Oafash^ separates Ephraim from Dan ; 
the EsKcol flows through the norUi-west of Judah; 
the So'reh flows through the north of Simeon into the 
Mediterranean ; the Be'sor flows through the south of 
Simeon ; the Rioer of Egypt forms fiie south-west 
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boundary of the Holy Land ; the KCdronj firom the 
neighboorhood of Jenualem, fiiUs into the Dead 
Sea. 

Lakes. — ^Eastward firom the tribe of Jndah, the 
Lake of Sodomy or the Dead Sea; between Zebnlon 
and the half tribe oi Manasseh, the Sea of QalUeey 
the Lake €f Chnne^areth^ or Sea qf Tibtfrias ; north- 
ward, between Naphtali and the half tribe of Ma- 
naaseh, the Waters of Mtfrom; in the south of Gad, 
the Sea of Jester, 

MouKTAnnB^ — ^Forming the northern bomidary of 
Canaan, Leb'anon^ divided into two ranges, Lib'anus 
on the west, and AnU-LWamus on the east; in the 
half tribe of Manasseh, Her^mon or Sir^ion^ and 
Bafshan; in the tribe of Gad, OiVead; in the tribe of 
Beuben, the monntains of Ab^arinij the most remark- 
able of which are the Heights ofBc^aH, Pisfgahj P^or^ 
and Ntfho ; on the sea coast, in the north-west of the 
half tribe of Manasseh, Caramel; in the south of the 
tribe of Zebulun, Tc^hor; soutiiward, in Issachar, 
QU'hoa; in the tribe of Ephraim, Mount EfphraifOy 
E'baly Oer^izm^ and CMa^h ; in the tribe of Benjamin, 
the Rock ofRhn'mon; witlun the walls of Jemsaleni, 
MorVah and Zi'on ; eastward from the city, the Mount 
of Otwes; between Jerasalem and Jericho, Quaranr 
td^na; in the south-east of Judah, near the Dead Sea, 
Hadifildh. 

Valleys, Plaiks^ etc. — ^The Vcile of Sid'dm; in 
the tribe of Reuben, north-east from the Dead Sea, the 
Plains ofM(/ab and the Plain of ShifUm ; in Idumea, 
south from the Dead Sea, the Valley of Salt; in tire 
tribe of Judah, west from the Dead Sea, the Wilder- 
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nesa ofMdcfny the TTtZdEsmeM ofZipK, the Wtldemess 
o/En^gedij the WMemess ofTM(Mh^ and the VaXLty oj 
Be/achah; south from BeUilehem, the Forest ofHc^- 
reth ; near Hebron, the Plain ofMamfre ; in the north- 
west of Jiidah, the Valley of ZepKathah ; northwards, 
the Valley of E^lah ; on the borders of Jndah and 
Benjamin, the Valley of Reph'aim ; north-west, the 
VaUey of A'jalon; on the south of Jerusalem, the 
VaU^ ofHin'nom ; on the east, the Valley ofSlufveh; 
along the west coast of the Dead Sea, and the course 
of the Jordan, the Wildemess ofJude^a; in the east 
of the tribe of Benjamin, the Valley of Anchor; north- 
wards, near Shiloh, the VdUey ofBo'chim ; in the north 
of the tribe of Ephraim, the Plain ofMo'reh ; on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, in the north of Gad, the 
Wood ofByphrodm; along the coast of the Me^ter- 
ranean, the Plain ofShdron ; in the tribes of Issachar 
and Zebulun, along the course of the river Eishon, the 
Plain of J e/ reel or Esdraefhn. 

Towns. — 1. Reuben. — ^In the east of the tribe, 
HesKhon ; southward, Med^eba ; farther southward, 
Jafhaz ; in the south of the tribe, Pezzer or Botifra\ 
a city of refuge. 

2. Gad. — ^About the middle of the tribe, Rafmoth- 
Oiteadf a city of refdge ; north-west, on the Jordan, 
Siu^coth; on the Jabbok, Pent/el; northward, Mct- 
hana^im ; north-east, Defhir or Lo^ debar ; northward, 
Mi^peh; westward, Jafhesh-CKVead, 

3. Half tribe of Manasseh. — ^Near the middle of 
the tribe, Oi/lan^ a city of refuge ; in the north-east, 
Ed^rei ; north-west, Qnd^ara / on the Sea of Galilee, 
Qer^gesa ; near the northern shore of the lake, Beth- 

II 
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Miikda Qit JufUas; in the north of the tribe, Oefshur; 
north-west, near the sonrces of the Jordan, Lc^iah or 
Danj and Cetart^a-PhiUp'pL 

4. JuDAH. — ^In the middle of the trihe, Hffhron^ a 
city of refoge ; northward, Bethlehem ; north-west, 
A'phek; southward, Adufflam; south-east, Makke'- 
dah; northward, Beth'shemesh ; still ferther north, 
Kir^jaih'jec^rim ; southward, Lc^chish; north-east, 
IM/nah; southward, Ketlah; south-east from Beth- 
lehem, Tekfoah ; in the soulli of the tribe, Kc^deshr 
Bat^nea, 

5. Simeon. — ^In the south-east of the tribe, Beer'- 
eheba; north-west, Qefrar; south-east, Hor^fnah; 
north-west, near the coast, Qdtta ; northward, Axfke- 
Ion; eastward, near the borders of Judah, ZUcflag. 

6. Dan. — ^In the south-west of the tribe, AsKdod 
or Azo'tus ; eastward, on the borders of Judah, Zo'rah ; 
near the middle of the tribe. Oath; south-east, 2Vm^- 
nath ; north-west, EJcfnm ; in the north-east, A^jahn ; 
north-west, Arimathe^a; on the coast, Joj/pa, 

7. Benjamin. — On the borders of Judah, Jerd^- 
salem; eastward, Beth'phage; a little to the north- 
east, BetKany ; northward, Anfathoth; north-west, 
OWedh; souUi-west, ilf tiz^/>eA ; north-west, jE7ni''fnat» ; 
north-east, Oib'eon ; farther east, Ea^mah ; in the east 
of the tribe, Jer^icho ; eastward, OU'gaL; north-west, 
A'i; farther north-west, on the borders of Ephraim, 
Beth'ei. 

8. Ephkaim. — In the north of the tribe, on the 
borders of Manasseh, Sama^eia ; southward, Sh^chem^ 
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a city of refuge ; farther soutli, SMhh ; in the south 
of the tribe, Oefzer; westward, on the borders of Dan, 
Lyctda ; northward, AnUp'atris, 

9. Half tribe of Manasseh. — On the coast, Cesar e^ a; 
!n the south of the tribe, Tir^zah; northward, Thefbez; 
north-west, Do' than; eastward, OpWrah; north-east, 
JETnon. 

10. IssACHAR. — ^In the middle of the tribe, Je/reel; 
north-west, A'phek; north-east, Shu'nem; northward. 
Nam, Westward from Jezreel, Megid^do ; north-east, 
En^dor; south-east, Beth^shan or Scythop^oliSf all be- 
lon^^g to the half tribe of Manasseh. 

11. Zebulun. — ^Near the middle of the tribe, Nasf- 
areih; northward, Ccfna; on the Sea of Galilee, 
Ttbffriaa. 

12. Naphtali. — ^About the middle of the tribe, 
Kefdeth'NapKtali^ a city of refuge ; northward, A^hel- 
beth-mc^achah ; southward, Har^osheth; northward, 
Hector ; on the Sea of Galilee, Caper^naunij Chorafmnj 
and Bethsaifda, 

13. AflHEB. — ^In the south-west of the tribe, on the 
coast, A&cho or Ptolenu^ia ; northward, Tyre ; north- 
ward, Zat^ephath or Sarep'ta; northward. Si' dan. 
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USE OF THE GLOBES. 

The terrestrud glohe represents the natural figore of 
the earth, with tiie circles supposed to be drawn upon 
its surface. The celestial globe represents the heavens, 
with the stars in their relative positions. Each globe 
revolves upon an axis, and is surrounded by two 
circular rings, cutting each other at right angles, the 
one called ^e universal or brazen meridian^ and the 
other the horizon. On the brazen meridian are marked 
the degrees of latitude ; and on the horizon the points 
of the compass, the months of the year, and the signs 
of the zodiac. Bound the north pole is placed the 
hour-circle^ on which are marked the hours of the day. 
The quadrant of altitude is a thin slip of brass, which 
can be applied to any part of the globe to measure 
distances : it is numbered from to 90^ in one direo' 
tion, and from to 18*" in the other. 



PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

I. To find the latitude and longitude of a place. — 
Bring the place to that side of the brazen meridian 
which is numbered towards the pole ; the degree above 
the place is the latitude ; the degree on the equator 
cut by the meridian is the longitude. 

ExBBciBES. — ^What is the latitade of London, Paris, Madrid, 
Rome, Ldsbon, Edinburgh, Dublin, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Rio Janeiro, Cane Homf What is die lonntude of St Peters- 
burg, Caloutta, Naples, Pekin, New York, Lima ? 

^ II. To find aplaccj the latitude and longitude being 
given. — Bring the given longitude on the equator to 
the meridian, and under the given latitude on the 
brazen meridian will be found £e place required. 
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Ex.— Whatplfloetaientiuitedin 81* 26" E. Long, and 90*6' 
a Lftt ? in l^lsr E. Long, and 83^ 56' & Latf in 69" 46' 
W. Long, and 18" IT N. Lat ? 

lEL To find the distance beiween any two places.^ 
Lay the gradnated edge of the quadrant of altitade 
over the two places, with the zero or dpher (0) over 
one of them, ihe figiire over the other will show thdr 
distance in degrees; multiply the number of degrees 
by 69, to find the distance in English miles; or by 
60, to find it in geographical or nautical mfles. 

Ez. — ^What is the distance between Quebec and Rio Janeiro? 
Rome and London? Galcatta and the CSi^ of Good Hope? 
The Gape of Good Hope and London? 

lY. To rectify the globe for the latUude ofanyplaee. 

— ^Elevate the north or sonth pole above the hoiiaoQ 

as many degrees as are equal to the latitude of the 

place. 

Ez. — Rectify the fflobe for Edinbiiigfa» London, Paris, Lis- 
bon, Boenos Ayres, Madias, Pekin. 

y. The hour of the day at one place being gioen, to 
find what hour it is at any other place. — ^Bring the 
place at which the time is given to the brazen meri- 
dian, and set the index of the honr-circle to the given 
hour ; then torn the globe till the other place comes 
under the meridian, and the index will show the hour 
at that place : if the place at which the hour is re- 
quired be to the east of that where the hour is given, 
tiie hour will be later in the day; if to the west, it 
will be earlier. 

Ex. — When it is noon at Effinboxgh, what is the time at 
lima, Mecca, and Canton? When it is 6 o'dook a.m. at 
London, what o'dodk is it at Sydney, Gape Gomorin, and Gape 
EUxrn? 

YI. To find the sun^s place in the edqtticj his de- 
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cUnaHoHj or distance from the equator j and the places 
to which he wiU he verticcd on any given day, — Find 
the day of the month on the wooden horizon, opposite 
to which are the sign and degree in which the snn is 
for that day ; then find the same sign and degree in the 
ecliptic on the globe; that is the son's place; bring 
the place thus found to the brazen meridian, and the 
degree marked over it is the declination; torn the 
globe on its axis, and all the places which pass under 
tiiie degree of declination wiU have the sun vertical 
at noon on that day. 

Ex. — ^What is the san's place on the 1st January, the 20th 
March, the 24th December, the 21st June, and the 23d Sep- 
tember? What is the son's declination, and to what places 
will he be vertical, on the 7th of May, the 10th of February, 
the 4th June, and tiie 14th December 

YII. The day and hour at one place being given^ to 
find at what other place the sun is then vertical. — ^Find 
the sun's declination : bring the given place to the 
meridian, and set the index of the hour-circle to the 
given hour ; then turn the globe till the index points 
to 12 noon, and the place under the degree of declina- 
tion is the place required. 

Ex. — ^Where is the sun vertical on the 8th of April, when 
it is 6 in the morning at Dublin ? Where is the sun vertical 
on the 19th of September, when it is 4 o'clock in the morning 
at Amsterdam? 

Viil. To find the hour of the rising and setting of 
the sunj the point of the compass on which he rises and 
setSj and the length of the day and night at any given 
time and place. — Bectify the globe for the latitude, 
bring the sun's place in the ecliptic to the meridian^ 
and set the index to 12 noon ; then turn the globe on 
its axis eastward, till the sun's place cut the edge of 
the horizon, and opposite to it will be found the point 
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of the oompMB on which he rises ; the index wiQ show 

the hoar it rimng ; torn the globe westward till the 

son's place cat the edge of the horizon, and yon will 

have the hoar and the point at which he sets : tiie 

hoar of rising doubled gives the length of tiie night ; 

the hour of setting doubled gives the length of the day. 

Ex. — ^At what time does the sim rise and aet at DnUm, 
Aichangel, Gibnltar, and the Cafe of Gk)od Hope, on the 15th 
June? And whatis the leoffih of the day ana night at those 
places? At what points of we compass does the son rise and 
set at Gibraltar on the 17ih Jnly, at 8t Peteraboig on the 
10th October, and at Edinburgh on the 9th Jmie ? 

IX. The day and the hour at any particular place 

hemggioen^ to find aU those places where the sun is then 

rising and setting^ where it is noon^ and where it is 

midnight — ^Find the place to which the son is verti- 

calf and bring it to the brazen meridian ; elevate the 

pole according to the latitude ; then to all those places 

round the western edge of the horizon^ the sun will 

be rising; to those on the eastern edge, setting; to 

those under the upper half of the brazen meridian, 

it will be noon ; and to those under &e lower hal^ 

midnight 

Ex. — ^To what places is the sun rising, to what places is he 
setting, and where is it noon and midnight, whoi at Edm- 
bugh it is 7 in the morning, on t]ie 14th of Maz<di? Where 
is it noon on tiie SOth Jnne, when at London it n 9 hi the 
erening? Where is it midnight on the 6th Feliniaiy, when 
it is noon at St Petersburg? 



PROBLEMS ON THE CELESTIAL GLOBE.* 

L To find the right ascension and the declination of 
the sun or a star, — Bring the sun's place or the star 

* The Fixed Stan are dirided into groups called eontteOaiums. 
Of theses tweire are in the sodiac, which extends 9* on eaeh side 
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to the brazen meridian; the degree of the equator 
under the meridian is the right ascension ; the degree 
of the meridian oyer the son's nUce o^ the star is the 
declination. 

Ex. — ^What is the sun's right ascension on the 5t1i July 
and the 1 3ih October ? What is the ri^ht ascension of « Lyr», 
of Aldebiuran in Tanms, and of Rigel in Orion's Foot ? What 
is the declination of the sun on the 11th April? What is the 
declination of Castor in Gemini, and of Regains in Leo ? 

II. To find the time at which a star rises, comes to 
the meridian, or sets, at a given place, on a given day. 
— Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the 
place ; bring the sun's place on the given day to the 
brazen meridian ; and set the index of the hour-circle 

of the eoliptio: twenty-eight are to the north of it, and forty-fonr 
to the soutL The oodditellations in the zodiac are, Aritay the fiam ; 
ToMTUB^ the BnU; QtmxnL the Twins; Cancer the Crah ; Iao^ the 
Lion ; Vvrgo^ the Y irgm ; Zt&ro, the Balance ; i^orpio^ the Scorpion ; 
SagitUuius^ the Archer; CoftrioormM^ the Goat; AquariuMy the 
Water-hearer; Pisces^ the Fuhes. The most remarkahle of the 
nortiiem consteUations are, Ursa Manor, the Great Bear; Uraa 
Minor, the Little Bear; Ihaco, the Stagon; BofUet; CorOnaBo- 
redUs, the Northern Grown; HercvUu; OMOcub or Sarpeniaiiusy 
the Serpent-hearer ; Serpens, the Seroent ; Lyra, the Harp ; Ommu, 
the Swan ; AquUa and AntmOus, the "Eaele and Antinous ; Dewhhws, 
the Dolphin; Pegdnu, the Winged Horse; AndrornXda; Perteus, 
with OapiU MeduacB, the Head of Medusa; Caasiopeia: Cepheue; 
and Awjlg€i, the Charioteer. The principal southern consteUations 
visihle in Great Britain are, Orion; Oarde Major, the Great Dog; 
Cotiu Minor, the Little Log; Piacie Auttralis, the Sou&em Fish; 
Cetua, the Whale. 

The Planets are not represented on the Celestial Glohe; but 
when it is known in what constellations in the sodiac thej are, the 
problems can be applied to them in the same way as to the fixed 
stars. The primary planets are Ynlcan, Mercury, Yeniis, the Earth, 
Mars, Jnpiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune : there are, besides, 
ninety-one asteroids. The satellites, or moons, are twenty-two in 
number, of which the Earth has one, Jupiter four, Saturn eight, 
Unmus eieht, and Neptune one. Jupiter is also remarkable for 
several belts or bands on its sur£M)e : and Saturn for three Urge 
rings, apparently at a great distance nrom the body of the planet 
and from one another. 
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to 12 o'clock; then bring the star snooessiTely to 
the eastern side of the horizon, the meridian, and the 
western side of the horizon, and the index will show 
the times at which the star rises, passes the meridian, 
and sets. 

Ex. — ^At what lime does Bagnios, in Leo, rise, oome to the 
meridian, and set, at Edinbor^h, on the 4ih of Febnuuy? 
At what time does Alphecca, in Corona Borealis, rise, oome 
to the meridian, and set, at Madrid, on the 7th of May? 

III. To represent the face of the heavens at any given 
time and place, so as to show aU the stars then visible* 
— Place ihe globe due north and south ; elevate the 
pole according to the latitude of the place ; bring the 
sun's place on the given day to the brazen meridian, 
and set the index of the hour-circle to 12 o'clock ; 
then, if before noon, tarn the globe eastward till the 
given hour is under the meridian ; if after noon, turn 
it westward ; the surface of the globe will represent 
the face of the heavens. 

Ex. — ^Represent Ihe iaoe of the heavens as it will appear at 
Edinburgh, for 8 and 6 in the morning on the 18th January ; 
and at 8 aaid 11 evening on tiie 12th March. 



OONSTEUCTION OF MAPS, 

1. Draw lines round the map, to contain the numbers 
expressing the latitude and longitude. 

2. Draw a meridian through the middle of the map, 
and divide it into as many parts as there are to be 
degrees of latitude. 

3. Subdivide a line equal to one of these degrees 
into any number of small spaces, to measure minutes. 

4. In the subjoined Table, find the length of a 
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degree of longitude on the parallel of latitude which 
is to pass through the top of the map. 

5. To the right and left of the meridian drawn 
through the middle of the map, divide the line 
along the top into degrees of the length found in 
the Table. 

6. Find the length of a degree of longitude on 
the parallel which is to pass through the bottom of 
the map. 

7. On each side of the central meridian, divide the 
line along the bottom of the map into degrees of the 
length found in the Table. 

8. Draw meridians £rom the degrees marked along 
the bottom to those marked along the top. 

9. Produce the central meridian, and any two of 
the others at an equal distance on each side of it, 
till they meet in a point. 

10. From this point as a centre, describe lines 
from one side of the map to the other, passing through 
the degrees marked on the central meridian. 

11. Number the degrees along the sides and the 
top and bottom, and subdivide them into such parts 
as the scale of the map will admit. 

12. From an accurate map, or a table of latitudes 
and longitudes, lay down the capes, townS) and other 
prominent places, in their proper situations, and then 
trace the boundaries, rivers, mountains, etc 
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TABLE, 

tHOWnO THB LENGTH OF ▲ DBORXB OF LOHGITUDB OH AST 
PASALLBL OF ULTITUDB BSTWXEH THB BQUATOB AXD THB 
FOLKS, THB BABTH BEDTO BUFFOBBD ▲ 8PHBBB. 



Djf.rf 
Lat. 


G«og. 

Mite. 


EnaHdi 
iSteT 


D*g.ar 
Ut. 


Om|. 

Mite. 


Bn^ib 
Mite. 


Dcg-oT 
LiU. 


MU^ 


Bnglidi 

MiiM. 


1 


59.99 


69.10 


31 


51.43 


59.24 


61 


29.09 


33.51 


2 


59.96 


69.07 


32 


50.88 


58.61 


62 


28.17 


82.45 


3 


59.92 


69.02 


33 


50.32 


57.97 


63 


27.24 


31.38 


4 


59.85 


68.94 


34 


49.74 


57.30 


64 


26.30 


30.29 


5 


59.77 


68.85 


35 


49.15 


56.62 


65 


25.36 


29.21 


6 


59.67 


68.74 


36 


48.54 


55.91 


66 


24.40 


28.11 


7 


59.55 


68.60 


37 


47.92 


55.20 


67 


23.44 


27.00 


8 


59.42 


68.45 


38 


47.28 


54.46 


68 


22.48 


25.89 


9 


59.26 


68.26 


39 


46.63 


63.72 


69 


21.50 


24.76 


10 


59.09 


68.06 


40 


45.96 


52.94 


70 


20.52 


23.64 


11 


58.89 


67.84 


41 


45.28 


52.16 


71 


19.63 


22.50 


12 


58.68 


67.60 


42 


44.59 


51.36 


72 


18.54 


21.35 


13 


58.46 


67.34 


43 


43.88 


50.55 


73 


17.54 


20.20 


14 


58.22 


67.07 


44 


43.16 


49.72 


74 


16.54 


19.06 


15 


57.95 


66.76 


45 


42.43 


48.88 


75 


15.63 


17.89 


16 


57.67 


66.43 


46 


41.68 


48.01 


76 


14.52 


16.72 


17 


57.38 


66.10 


47 


40.92 


47.14 


77 


13.50 


15.55 


18 


57.06 


65.73 


48 


40.15 


46.25 


78 


12.47 


14.36 


19 


56.73 


65.35 


49 


39.36 


45.34 


79 


11.45 


13.19 


20 


56.38 


64.95 


50 


38.57 


44.43 


80 


10.42 


12.00 


21 


56.01 


64.52 


51 


37.76 


43.50 


81 


9.39 


10.81 


22 


55.63 


64.08 


52 


36.94 


42.55 


82 


8.35 


9.62 


23 


55.23 


63.62 


63 


36.11 


41.60 


83 


7.31 


8.42 


24 


54.81 


63.14 


54 


35.27 


40.63 


84 


6.27 


7.22 


25 


54.38 


62.64 


55 


34.41 


39.64 


85 


5.23 


6.02 


26 


53.93 


62.12 


56 


33.55 


38.65 


86 


4.19 


4.82 


27 


53.46 


61.58 


57 


32.68 


37.64 


87 


3.14 


3.61 


28 


52.97 


61.02 


58 


31.80 


36.63 


88 


2.09 


2.40 


29 


62.47 


60.44 


59 


30.90 


35.59 


89 


1.05 


1.21 


SO 


51.96 


59.85 


60 


30.00 ! 34.56 


90 


0.00 


0.00 



THS 

COUNTIES OF GREAT BEITAIN AND IRELAND. 



ENGLAND. 
Counties in the North. 

Norihiimberland, the most northerly of the English counties, signi- 
fies the " land north of the Hnmher." The Tweed bounds it on the N., 
separating it from the Scotch county of Berwick; the Cheviot Hills and 
Cumberluid border it on the W^ Durham on the S., and the North 
Sea on the E. It is somewhat triangular in shape. Area, 1962 sq. m. { 
population 484/XX). Surfsce rugged; hills in the W. and S.W. bleak, 
but valuable for their lead>mines. The Cheviot uplands aflford pas- 
turage to innumerable flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. AUen- 
headif the centre of the lead-mining district, is the highest inhabited 
spot in England, being 1400 feet above sea-level. Towards the coast and 
in the vaUeys watered by the Ooquetf l^pw, TiU, and Aln, the soil is 
fertile and well cultivated. The county derives its chief wealth from 
its minerals, especially coal, for the mining of which there are about 100 
coal-pits in operation. The manufactures are varied and important, and 
are prindpauy carried on in NnpeasUe and along the banks of the Tyue. 
where there are ship-building yards and docks, glass-works, potteries, and 
iron-foundries. 

Otunberland.— This county lies to the W. of Northumberland, and 
is famous for its lake scenery. The Liddel and Esk divide it on the N. 
from the Scotch county of Dumfries; the Solway Frith and Irish Sea 
bound it on the W., and Lancashire and Westmorland on the S. 
Area, 1664 sq. m.; pop. more than 860,000. Surface mountainous, witii 
fine valleys between the hills ; hence the name Cumberland, the ** land of 
the Cumbri," or dwellers in valleys. The chief mountains are Sea/eU, 
with two peaks, 8092 and 8229 fbet high ; BOuettyn, 8065 feet ; and Skkt- 
daw, 8022 feet. There are several lakes in the county, the principal 
being UUswateTf Denoentwater, BaaaentkwaUef and BuUermere. The Eden, 
JSak, and Derwent, are the chief rivers. A large portion of the county 
is devoted to grazing purposes, and butter forms a principal export. 
The minerals embrace copper, iron, lead, plnmbaga and coal. The finest 
plumbago in the world is found at Borrowdale, The coal-field lies alone 
the coast, and seams are worked beneath the sea, nearly two miles beyond 
high-water mark. The county town, CarlMe, on the Eden, has a caUie- 
dral, and a castle, built by William BufiiSi where Mary Queen of Scots 
confined. 



Durliani, said to signify "the abode of wild animals," is a maritime 
county, open to the North Sea on the E^ the Derwent and Tyne separate 
it on the N. from Northumberland; Cumberland and a small part of 
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Weitmorland bound its W. angle ; and the Tees divides it on the S. from 
Yorkshiro. Area, 978 sq. m. ; pop. upwards of 867,000. Snrfiue hilly, 
doping from the west towards the coast. The principal rirers ax« the 
WeoTf l^ne, and 2Vtf. Durham is one of the diief coal and lead mining 
counties of Enapland. Iron also is largely mined, and other mineral pro- 
ducts are obtained on a scale of great importance. Iron ship-building is 
eztensiTely carried on at Smmderlamd, South 8kidd$^ Stoektom, and HartltfooL 
The mannibetnres are yarious, but only important in a few hranehea. 
Durhamt on the Wear, is the county town; It has a cathedral and mi* 
rendty. 

Westmorlaind, like Cumberland, its northern bonndsj^, is celebrated 
for its lake scenery. Lancashire bounds it on the w. and 8., and 
Yorkshire on the E. Area, 768 sq. m.; pop. about 64,000. Surfeoe 
rery mountainous, with large and numerous tracts of moorland, tmai 
which the county derires its name. The jurindpal mountain summits 
are ffelveUvn (ptftly in Cnnibedand), AmfiU, and Ovw/eS. The lakes, 
especially Windermere, are remarkable for their beauty. The Edem. in the 
N. and the Kemt in tne S~ are the diief streams. Ofeat nnmbeiB of 
geese and swine an rauned for exportation. Sheep and cattle are also 
extensiyely Ined for the supply of soathem markets. AffUbg, on the 
Eden, is the county town, but Kendalf on the Kent, is a more important 
plaeo. 

Tiftnoashtoe, one of the moat populous and important of English eoon* 
ties, is bordered on the M. by Cumbeitend and Westmorland; W. 
by the Irish Sea; S. by Cheshire; and £. by Yorkshire, from which 
It is separated by the long ridge funiliarly Imown as the ''Sackbone of 
England." Area, 1906 sq. m.; pop. 8,464,000. The county ia very ir- 
regular in form, tiie district of Iiimess, on the north-weatom dde, being 
entizely divided from the rest of the county by Morecambe Bay. Soxfooe 
rugged and moontainons in the N. and £., but level towards the coast. 
The highest summit in the north is the OM Man in CemieUm FeUe, 
9Sn feet above sea-level. The chief riven are the MeratM, BOltiB, Wgre, 
£Mne, Leveiif and Duddon^ all of which foil into the Iiiw Sea by luge 
estuaries. The principal lakes are Windermere (partly in Westmoreland), 
Odmetom, and JEMAtoatle. In Laneadiire, tfae-euial and xaHway qratams 
have been, perhaps, more ficdly developed than in Any other couidy. This 
has been rendered necessary by the ever-incaeasing demands of ita im- 
mense commoree and cotton manufoctarss. Coal is the diief mineral 
product of the coonty—4he eatent of the coal-field being estimated at 400 
sq. m. Copper, iron, and lead are also worked to a coariderahle extent. 
The principal manufacturing and commercial centres 4kre Mamckeeter, 
Zdiferpoolf A«f ton, and BlaelAmm. 

YorUhire, the most extensive county in England, lies to the S. of 
Durhsm, firom which it is separated by ue river Tees. Westmorland 
and Lancashire bound it on the W.; Derby, Nottinghami and Lincoln on 
the S.; and the North Sea on the £. Area, 5965 sq. m.; pop. upwards of 
22886,000. The county is divided into three ridings (NorUi, East, and 
West), and the Ainsty or Liberty of the city of York. Each riding may 
be regaxded as a separate county, having a civil and military jurisdiction 
distinct from the otners. The North Bldlxtg contains the rich agricul- 
tural districts of Cleveland and ByedaUf and is chiefly fomoas as a grasing 
country. The principal rivers are the Tees, Swale, and Vre, The most 
important towns are ^ofrfAaUsrton, Searbaremgh, and Wkiilby, The JBast 
Biding comprises the hilly district called the Wolde, which extends from 
K. to 8. through nearly the whole riding. Here agrioulture is very ex- 
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tensiTely eanied ml The f vfl, Oute. and Derwtnt are the ohlef liTeni; 
and JffuU (a great centre of commerce), Beverley, BridUnffUm, and Oreat 
DriffiM are the principal towns. All the S. and W. parts of the county 
axe embraced in the West Bldi2ig» which contains some of the most 
fertile tracts and most pictaresqne scenery in England. The N. part Is 
traversed by a range of lofty hills, the highest summit of which is Whernr 
tide, M14 feet aboTe the level of the sea. This riding has been pro- 
nonnoed one of the greatest manofactaring districts in the worid. iMda, 
Bra^ordt BudderafiMt Halifax, Wak^ld, and Deweburp are great seats 
of woollen mannfiwtnre ; and Sheffield has won a world-wide reputation 
for its cutlery and plated goods. Tnis diyision of Yorkshire to intersected 
by the riTers Wharf e^ Ckdder, Aire, Don^ and R&Me; and numerous canals 
and lines <tf railway connect all the Iwge towns. 

Ckninties in the Eaet. 

IdiMKdxudilre.— The name of this maritime county is derived from 
the British Z2^ or lyn, a pool or marsh, and the Latin eolonia, a colony. 
On the N. it is bounded by the Humber; on the W. by the counties of 
York, Nottingham, and Leicester ; ou the S. by Rutland, Northampton, 
and Cambridge shires : and on the E. by the North Sea. Area, 2774 sq. 
m. : pop. upwards of 469,000. Lincolnshire is eminently a corn-growing 
ana gnuEing county. The surfiuw is mostly low and flat— the coast between 
the Bumber and uie Wash being very marshy. The county is divided In- 
to three districts, viz., the Parts of Lindsey, in the N.E., including the 
wolds or chalk hills ; the Farts of Kesteven, in the S.W. ; and the Parts 
of Holland, in the S.E., embracing a large portion of the FeM, The re- 
claimed portion of these Fens forms one of the richest agricultural and 
grazing tracts in the kingdom. In those localities which have not yet 
been brought into cuUivauon, vast flocks of geese are reared, prindnally 
for their leathers. The Lincoln breeds of sheep, oxen, and horses nave 
a high reputation, and the g^'eat horse-fairs of the county are firequented by 
dealers from the chief countries of Europe. The prindpal rivers are the 
TVanl, Aneholmey Withain^ and FeOand, and several canals intersect the 
coon^ in various directions. Lineoln, on the Witham, is the county town. 

Oaanlxridgefllilve is an inland agricultural countv lying to the S. of 
Lincolnshire, which forms its N. boundary. On the W. it is flanked 
by tiie counties of Huntingdon and Bedford ; on the S. by Hertford and 
Essex; and on the E. by Suffolk and Norfolk. Area, 821 sq. m.; pop. 
upwards of 185,000. The districts in the 8. and S.W. are elevated ; but 
the Burfece of the county is mostly flat and marshy — the N. part being 
comprised In what is known as the Bedford Level. The dairy farms of 
GamlnidgeBbire are somewhat noted, and their produce is eagerly sought 
after in the London markets. The chief rivers are the Omw, with its 
tributaiT flra Cam or OraKtOj the Nen, and the Larh. The county town, 
Cambridge («.«., "bridge over the Gam"), is celebrated for its Univerrity. 
The cathedral town is Eljff situated on a dry eminence In the laHe of Ely. 

NorfbUc— This large and important county is bounded on the N. and 
E. by the North Sea; on the S. by Suffolk ; and on the W. by Cambridge- 
shire and the Wash. The name means " north folk," used relatively to Suf- 
folk. Area, 2116 sq. m. ; pop. about 443^000. The sur&ce is almost level ; 
and although the county is half encompassed by the ocean, it possesses 
very few seaports. At many places on the coast, sandbanks stretch far 
seaward, and render navigation exoeedingly dangerous. The chief rivers 
are the Ott«e, the Tare (with its aflSuents the Waveney and the WeMum\ 
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and the Bwr; M«ekerel and herring fishing is carried <m te a great 
extent along the ooast, especially in the neighhoiurfaood of TarmofuA. 
Agricoltmre, however, forms the jvincipal oeeapation of the people. The 
Anny portions of the conntT^ sopplj immense nmnbers of geese and 
tnrkejSi which are held in high repute. The oonntj town is Norwich, 

Snllblk (<. c, " south iblk," used reUtlTely to Norfalk), is a maritime 
connty, boonded on the N. br Norfolk ; on the W. by Cambridgeshire; 
on the S. by Essex ; and on the £. by the North Sea. Area, 1481 sq. m.; 
pop. upwards of 856,000. The soriSice is similar to that of Norfolk. The 
Stoar, the YFmiaiMtf, the Ohm, the OrwOL and the Bl^A, an the diief 
rivers. The mann&etoies of Snifolk are of seoondarr importance ; in the 
making of agrlenltaral implements, however, it holds a high rank — 
Ipnridi^ Stowmarhei, and Bwy 8t EdmtmdB, sending out large nnmbers 
of steam enltivators, ploughs, eto., to all parte of the world. Great care is 

given to the rearing of cattle, sheep, and ptgs. Ipswich, the birthplace of 
ardinal Wolsey, is the chief town. Laweato/t, occupying the most eastern 
point of England, called Lowedo/t JTsm, is a &shionable bathing-place. 

Baaex ("the East Saxons'*) is almost wholly an agrienltoral county. 
It has as ite N. boundary the river Stour, which divides it tnm. Suffolk; 
Hertford snd Middlesex are on the W. ; the Thames on the 8.; and the 
North Sea on the E. Area, 1657 sq. m. ; pop. about 576,000. Towards the 
sea snd the Thames, the surfisoe is low uid marshy, and much broken up 
Into isletasnd small peninsulas; but towards the centre and the N.it 
Is beantifullv diversified with richly-wooded hills and fertile dales. Essex 
Is watered by the CMiUf the CfMmer, the Crouch, the Blaekwater, the 
SocHm, ete., as well as by ite boundary rivers, the Thames, the 8Umr, and 
the Xm. Woollens were formerly manufactured on a large scale in 
several places in the county, but the trade has greatly declined; the 
manufacture of silks, however, is still carried on. Off the coast are 
valuable oyster fisheries. The chief town is CheUn^ford, on the Chelmer. 

Counties in the South. 

Kent, from the Celtic eeaim, a promontory. — This importent maritime 
eounbr occupies a portion of the south-east angle of England. Its N. 
boundary is formed by the Thames and ite estuary ; Surrey and Sussex 
flank it on the W. and S. respectively ; and the Stmt of Dover on the E. 
Area, 1624 sq. m. ; pm). about 977,600. Kent is noted for ite uncommonly 
beautifhl scenery. Two princiiml ridges of hOls, continuous with the 
North Downs of Surrey and Hampshir&^traverse the county firom W. to 
E., and terminate in the white cliflEB of lX>ver. These ridges are termed 
the Upper and Lower Hills ; the former, however, is populiurly known as 
the Hog's Back, In the 8. are the tracte called the Wsald and Bomtuig 
Marsh, the latter of which comprises 44,000 acres, and affords excel- 
lent pasturage for sheep. The soil throughout the county, but espe- 
cially in the Isls of Thanet, Is exceedingly fertile. The hop-ipudens 
are the largest in England. Off the coast are seversl valuable oyster 
fisheries. Paper^making and ship-building give employment to a la^ge 
number of the inhabitanta. Kent is watered l)y the Thames, Msdway, Stowr, 
Darentf and Bother, The county town is MmdstoM, It was in this ooonty 
the Romans under Csesar first landed when fhey invaded Britein. 

Sosaex (firom AitA-seoxe," South Saxons'*) is bounded on the N. by 
Kent and Surrey; on the W. by Hampshire; on the S. by the English 
Channel ; and on the E. by Kent. Area, 1464 sq. m. ; pop. about 490,000. 
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A range of chalk hills called the South Douma travenes the county ftx>m 
W. to E., and ends in the lofty cliff of Beaehu Head. These Downs are 
coyered hy fine short tur^ on which ahoat 300,000 of the famous South- 
down breed of sheep are pastored. North of this chain of hills is the fer- 
tile and richly-wooded district called the Weald, The rivers of Sussex 
are small, the chief being the BoiheTf ^nrn, Adur, and Ouee, The manu- 
factures of the county are only of local importance. The county town ift 
Lewea. Most of the towns on the coast, such as Brighton and Hcutinga^ 
are favourite resorts as watering-places. It was on the Sussex coast that 
the Normans under William the Conqueror landed in 1066. 

Bnney (ftom the Saxon Bulh-rice, "the south kingdom '*) lies to the 
W. of Kent; the Thames, forming its N. boundary, separates it fron 
Middlesex ; tiie counties of Berks and Hants flank it on the W. ; and Sus- 
sex on the S. Area, 748 sq. m. ; pop. upwards of 1^486,800. The surflue of 
the county is beautifhlly cQversinea by hill and dale. Most of the land is 
under tillage, and in the vale of Fanham hops of the finest quality are 
ndsed. Except in Southwarky Ixmbeth, and elsewhere near London, 
manufactures are of little importance. Besides its boundary river the 
Thames, the Wey is the only oUier stream in the county worth mentioning. 
6uil<Hford is the chief town. The famous Magna Gharta was signed by 
King John at Runnimede, near Egham, on the borders of this county. 

Berks or Berkshire is a picturesque inland county lying in the valley 
of the Thames. It is bounded on the N. by the shires of Buckingham 
and Oxford; on the W. by Wiltshire; on the S. by Hampshire ; and on 
the E. hy Surrey. Area, 706 sq. m.; pop. about 218,400. The surface is 
undulating, rising in some places into hills. The S.E. and E. parts are 
occupied by Windsor Forest and Park. On the hills to the N. of Lamboum, 
in the W., is the famous White Horee HiU, remarkable for having the 
figure of a horse, 874 feet in length, cut out in the turf of the chalk downs; 
and near it is the ancient borough or WanUige, the birthplace of Alfred the 
Oreat. Berks is watered by the Thames, Kennet, Loddon, Oek, etc. Chief 
towns, Readhig, Windsor (a favourite royal residenceX and Abingdon. 

Hampshire, abbreviated Hants, and in Acts of Parliament called 
Bouthamptonshlre, is an important county lying S. of Berks, and includ- 
ing within its limits the Isle of Wight. On the W. it is bounded hy 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire ; on the S. by the English Channel : and on the 
E. by Sussex and Surrey. Area, 1672 sq. m. ; pop. about 693>600. Hants 
is distinguished for its agriculture; its seacoast has also rendered it of 
considerable importance as a maritime and commercial county. It is 
traversed by the ranges of the North and South Downs, The S.W. por- 
tion is occupied by the New Forest, and is nearly separated fh>m the main 
portion by the extensive bav called Southampton Water. The county is 
wen supplied with canals and rivers, the chief of the latter being the /fcMt'n, 
Avon, Anton, S^our, and Tees. Southampton and Portsmouth are large trade 
eentres. Aldershot, on the borders of Surrey, is the site of a great mili- 
tary camp ; and near Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, is Osborne House, a 
favourite marine residence of Queen Victoria. 

Dorset or Dorsetshire is a maritime county adjoining Hants, which 
forms its E. boundary. On the S. is the English Channel ; on the W. the 
counties of Devon and Somerset: and on the N. Somerset and Wilts. 
Area, 988 sq. m. ; pop. about 191,000. Chalk downs, on which nearly a 
million of sheep are pastured, run along the coast, and through the centre 
of the county from £. to W. The Stour and the Fronts are the principal 
rivers. The manufkctures of Dorset are comparatively small. Much 
attention is given to dairy farming, which forms a most important branch 



^ 
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of indattry. Between Xmm E^fia and TwHand iWnf, maekerel fiflhing 
to earrlBd on firom April to June. The chief mineral products of the 
oooBtf are the noted Portland and Purtieek building atones, coarse maihle^ 
and potter's olay. DotAit^tr is the county town. 

WntB or Wntflhlre is an Inland county surrounded by Dorset, Somer- 
set, Gloucester, Berks^ and Hants. Area, 1861 sq. m. ; pop. about 259,000. 
Its centre is occupied by the table-land oiSaiitlwry JPZiMm,on which are sito- 
ate the celebrated Druidical remains called Stonehenge. The riTers Awm 
and iTtfiMMt, and some affluents of the Tlutmes, have their rise in Salisbury 
Plain. In the N. and S. much of the soil is highly fertile. More atten- 
tion, however, is glren to dairy fkrming than to tillage. On the downs 
in the S. about 700,000 sheep are pastured, and in many places of the county 
pigs are reared in laige numbers. The manufacturing industry of Wilts 
is important and inurted. ftmidcloths are woven at Bndfordy DeoimM, 
Sepbury, Chippenham, etc.; carpets at WiUon;. and silks at StaurUm 
BMUL Maidm-Bradlej/, Cutlery and steel goods are made at SaUtbmrjf, the 
county town, which is celebrated for its cathedral. 

SomerMtslilxe, a maritime county, lies open to the Bristol Channel on 
the N.W.; its other boundaries are the counties of Gloucester, Wilts^ 
Dorset, and Devon. Area, 1686 so. m. ; pop.469/)00. The snrfiice is much 
diversified, the most prominent features being the Ment&p SUU and the 
range of which the QuaiUoek HiU» form a part. These divide the connty 
into three portions, in the N. of which are the rivers Teo and Avom ; in the 
centre the Bnte, Burretf and Am ; and in the W. the SbiM,— all flowing into 
the Bristol Channel. Along the slope and base of the hills the land to 
well cultivated : but towards the coast are the fianny districts known as 
the Marshes. Somersetshire excels in agrionltoral produce. The manu- 
factures are very varied. The connty contains the cities of Bathf WMa, 
and part of SrittoL 

Devonshire, from its fertility and fine climate, to called the garden of 
England; it has on the £. Somerset and Dorset; S.,the English Cliannel; 
W., Cornwall ; and N., the Brtotol Channel . Area, 2689 sq. m. ; pop. about 
604,400. Ita physical fbatures are very diverse. Dartmoor and Exmoor 
are wild sterile tracts; the valleys in the S. are beantiAil and fertile. 
Devon is chiefly an agricultural and mining county. At the various ports, 
ship-building to carried on to a considerable extent. The county is not^ 
for ito cider, and ita butter is the best in the world. The rivem £ee, 
Tavf, Tumor, Dart, Axe, Torridge, and Teign tmverse Devon in various 
directions, most of them having estuaries which form convenient hacbonrs. 
The chief towns are Exeter and jnjfmmith, 

OovnwaU (le., " Cornish Wales ") fonns the S.W. extremity of England, 
and to surrounded by the sea, except on the E. side, where the river 
Tamar separates it from Devonshire. Area, 1866 sq. m. : pq;>. about 
829,500. From N.E. to S.W. the county is traversed by a ridge of rugged 
and bleak hills, intersected by valleys of great beauty uid fertility. 
The coasts are rocky and much indented by inleto of the sea. The chief 
rivers are the TVunar. Lynher, Towey, Fal, and Alan or CameL Cornwall 
to rich in metels. Tin was worked there by the Phcenicians long before 
the Christian era. Silver, copper, lead, antimony, sine, eto., are exten- 
siyely mined. Porcelain clay is exported in great quantities. On the 
coasts are valuable fisheries of pilchard and mackerel. Bodmin to the 
county town, but Truro has more inhabitants. 
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Comities in the West. 

Qlonoesterthln is snrroimded by tile eounties of Wsrwiek, Worcester; 
Hereford, Monmonth, Somerset, Wilts, Series, and Oxford. Area, 19B7 
sq. m. ; pop. 672,000. Tbls county has three natural dfrisions, rix^ in 
the B. tne CotswoU SiUt; In the W. the elevated district known as 
the J^ett of DeoHf which abounds with ooid and iron ; and between 
these the fertile valley of the Severn, once celebrated for its vineyards, 
and now equally so for its wchards, gardens, com lands, and rich pastures, 
and for the cheese oslled Double Glo*ster. The principal rivers are 
the Severn, Wye^ Jsu, and Upper and Lower Avon. By means of the 
Severn, the county has communication with the Bristol Channel, and 
obtains in a great dtogree the advantages of a maritime Situation. Tha 
largest town is BrisM^ which has an iminense trade and extensive manu> 
iSsetures. Stroud is the centre of the woollen cloth numn&cture. Chel- 
imAom, one of the finest cities in the kingdom, is much resorted to for its 
medicinal waters. Gloueeeter (i^ " Mr city") is the eouuty town. 

IC onm<mtliiddre, as regards language and mannan, ia essentiaUy a 
Wdah county. Its N. boundary is Heref(MrdriiirB: the counties of 
Brecknock and Glamcwgan border it on the W.; the estuary of tiie 
Severn on the S. ; and GloucestershlrB on the E. Area, 676 sq. m. ; pop. 
211,000. The scenery in most parts of the county is unusually pic- 
tcnresquey combining the wildneas of mountain regions with the rich 
beauty of fBrtfle valleys. Monmoutti, especially in the W., abounds with 
toailf limestone, and ironstone. The chittf rivers are the WpOf Uek, Mun- 
wnOf and Bomnep, The county town is MottmovHh, t.«., ** the town at the 
mouth of the Munnow." The celebrated ruins of Tintem Abbey occupy 
a most beautiful site on the banks of the Wye. 

Bavefordahlre is bounded N. by Shrepehire; W. bv Radnor and 
Brecknock; S. by Monmouth and Gloucester; and E. by Worcester. 
Area, 836 sq. m. ; pop. 121,000. The sur&ce is hilly, with valleys here 
and there opening out into wide-spread plains. The principal hills are 
the HatUrei range of the Black JfoimtetM in the S.W., and the Jtalvem 
SUle on the E. The Lugg, Wye, ArroWf Frome, and Munnow, are the 
chief rivers. The soil is extremely fertile. Orchards are numerous, tho 
apple crop yielding 20,000 hogsheads of dder annually. Cattle and sheep 
are extensively reared, and the breeds are celebrated. Agriculture is 
the principal occupation of the people. The city of Her^ord ('' ford of 
the army") ia the capital of the county. 

BltfopBliire or Salop, remarkable for its mineral wealth, is bounded 
on the N. by Chester; W. by Denbigh, Montgomery, and Radnor; S. by 
Hereford and Worcester: and E. by Stafford. Area, 1290 sq. m.; pop. 
248^000. The scenery of Salop is of a varied character. The II. portion 
is comparatively level, and ia under tillage; the 8. is mountainous. 
The Seifem traverses the centre of the county, and is bordered by fine 
meadow land. Among the tributaries of the Severn are the Mede, Perry, 
War/t Bea, and Corve, The chief town is Skrouehtury (" the town among 
Bhnibs"), a great mart fbr Welsh flannel. The manuftctures of Salop 
embnee glass, sUmeware, carpets, linens, gloves, paper, and hardwares. 

OheiAdre is separated on the N. ftrom Lancashire by the river Mersey t 
the counties of FBnt and Denbigh bound it on the W. ; Salop and put of 
Stafford on the S.; and part of Stafford and Derbyon the E. Area, 1104 
sq. m. ; pop. about 6i8,20O. Except in the E. and W. borders, the surface 
is flat and well wooded. The Mereey^ Dee^ and Weaver are tne principal 
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rlTen. The soil and climate are alike &yoiiraUe for Cheshire aa a graBlng 
county. Dairy farms are nnmerons, and the cheese produced is famous 
throughout the United Kingdom. The mineral products are coal, copper, 
lead, and rock-salt Cotton spinning, printing, and dyeing afford ooea- 

Ktion to large numbers of the population; and manufactures of silk, 
ten, ribbons, leather, etc, are carried on in sereral places of the 
county. On the banks of the Mersey are iron ship-building works of great 
magnitode. Chuter, a very ancient place, is the capital of the eoun^. 

Midlcmd Counties. 

StalfordBUre.— This important county is enclosed by Cheshire, Salop^ 
Worcester, Warwick, Leicester, and Derby. Area, 11S6 sq. m.; pop. 
961,000. Most part of the centre is level, interspersed here and there 
with gently rising eminences. The tracts in the N. and N.E. are hilly, 
and consist chiefly of wild moorland. The district known as the IbtUriea 
(about eight miles long by three miles broad) is in the N. South Stafford- 
shire is called the JBlaek OoutUrjf, because for many miles the surfiace is 
so cut up by collieries and iron-works that there is no eultiyation. The 
country is watered by the Trent and its tributaries, the Sow. Tame^ Bljfthe, 
Chumet, etc. Although agriculture is pursued with much energy, and 
employs a large number of the population, Staffordshire is a mining 
and manu&cturing rather than an agricultural county. Its porcelain and 
earthenware haye acquired a world-wide celebrity for their ezoellenioe 
and beauty ; and its iron goods, from naUs to steam machinery, are also 
widely known. At Stafford ("the ford crossed by staffs or stilts"), the 
county town, yast quanUties of boots and shoes are manufiictured. 

Derbyshire is bounded on the N. by Yorkshire ; W. by Cheshire and 
Staflbrd; S. by Stafford and Leicester; and £. by Nottingham. Area, 
1029 sq. m.; pop. about 461,200. The N.W. portion of the county is 
mount^ons and highly picturesque, and is called the High I^ak. It 
abounds in lead, and in extraordinary caverns. The greatest elevation is 
more than 1800 feet above the level of the sea. The chief rivers are the 
Drent, Dement^ Dove, and Wife. The coal, iron, and lead mines are of 
great importance. Silk and cotton manufactures are extensive. The 
first silk-mill in the kingdom was erected at Derby , the county town, in 
1717; and the first cotton-mill in England was established at Orom^ord, 
on the Derwent, above Derby. 

NottinghamBhlre has Yorkshire as its N. boundary; Derby on the W.; 
Leicester on the S.: and Lincoln on the R Area, 822 sq. m. : pop. 
892,000. Except in tne vale of Trent, the surface is undulating, ana here 
and there exhioiting remains of the famous forest of Sherwood, once the 
favourite resort of the noted Robin Hood. The county is watered by the 
ZVaif and its afiBuents, the Idle and the Soar. Nottinghamshire is the 
principal seat of the English cotton hosiery and lace manufactures. The 
county town is Nottinffhamf i^., "town with caves." 

Batlandshlre ("red land") is the smallest of the English ceuntica, 
and is surrounded by Lincoln, Northampton, and Leicester. Area, 160 
sq. m. ; pop. about 22,000. The physical aspects ot the county, espedallw 
in the wooded parts, are very picturesque, the surface being much diverai- 
fled by ranges of gently rising hills, intersected by valleys of about half 
a mile in width. The county is watered by the Wettand, Waeh, Wreak, 
and Ohater. Rutlandshire is not so much a grain-growing as a gracing 
Rnnntv. Oakham and Uppingham are the chief towns. 
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IjeioesterBhlre lies to fhe S. of Nottingham and Derby, and has on its 
E. side Rutland and Lincoln ; on the S. Wanrlok and Northampton ; and 
on the W. Derby, Stafford, and Warwick. Area, 806 sq. m. ; pop. abont 
921,000. The enrfiue is almost entirely eoyered with ranges of low hills, 
the most elevated point being Bardon HiU, 868 feet high. The principal 
streams are the Soar (a tributary of the Trent^ Wreah^ Tamef Anker, MetuBf 
and Devon, Gracing and sheep farming, and in some places the dairy, 
occupy the chief attention of the Leicestershire agricoltarists. In the 
Melton Mowbray district, most of tiie fiunous Stilton cheese is made. The 
manufactures of tiie county are varied and important, and embrace plain 
and fimcy hosiery, elastio goods, ribbons, lace, boots and shoes, machinery, 
etc.; mining also affords considerable employment. The chief town is 
Leiceeter, «'.«., " the town on the Leire," now named the Soar. It is the 
principal seat in the kingdom of the woollen hosiery manufsctore. 

NortheuuptoiiBhire is encompassed by the counties of Rutland, Lin- 
coln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, Warwick, 
and Leicester. Area, 964 sq. m. ; pop. 272,600. Extensive forests ana 
well- watered wood-clad vales diversify and give picturesqueness to the 
scenery of this county. The Nen and the WtHlcaid are the principal 
rivers; both or them flow N.E. and fall into the estuary of the Wash, 
Northamptonshire is chiefly a cattle-rearing county. Dairy farms are 
numerous and extensive, and vast quantities of butter are produced for 
the London market. The county town is Northampton, %je., " town on tilie 
Northern Water." It is the principal seat of the English boot and shoe 
manufacture. 

Hontingdoii shire is enclosed by the counties of Northampton, Bed- 
ford, and Cambridge. Area, 869 sq. m. ; pop. about 60,000. Almost the 
whole area of this small county is in arable or pasture lands. The N. 
portion is fenny, and is included in the midlsnd division of that extensive 
tract known as tiie Bedford Level. The (hue traverses the S. angle of the 
county in a N.E. direction, and the Nen skirts its N. boundary. The chief 
town is Huntingdon (».«., '* hunter's hill "), the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell. 

Bedfordshire is bordered on the N. by the counties of Northampton 
and Huntingdon; on the E. by Cambridge and Hertford; on the S. by 
Hertford ; and on the W. by Buckingham. Area, 462 sq. m. ; pop. 149,400. 
The feoe of the country is pleasingly diversified with gentle altemattons 
of hOl and dale. In the S. is a ridge of chalk hUls, sparsely covered with 
soO; the N. and N.E. is well cultivated; and rich grazing land extends 
firom the middle to the S.E. comer of the county. The principal rivers 
are the Quae, Ivel, and Lea. Almost the only manufectures carried on are 
straw-plaiting f for which Dwietahle and iMton are femous), and thread-lace 
mi^Ung, in botn of which a large proportion of the female population is 
engagM. Be^<frd (ije,, "fortress at the ford") is the chief town in the 
eounty, and is remarkable for the number of its charitable and educational 
instituttons. The celebrated John Bunyan composed the "Pilgrim's 
Prog^ss " while a prisoner in Bedford Jail. 

Hertftxrdahlre, or Herts, is encompassed by the shires of Bedford, 
Cambridge, Essex, Middlesex, and Buckingham. Area, 611 sq. m.: pop. 
203JOOO. The N. part of the county is skirted by a range of chalk aowns 
(a oranch of the Chiltem HillsX rising to an elevation of about 900 feet 
above the level of the sea. Hertford is chiefly an agricultural county, 
and ranks among the leading wheat-growing districts of England. More 
than five-sixths of the surfece is under cultivation, and nowhere is the 
sdence of ferming better understood. The principal rivers are the Lea, 

i2 
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CaktSf Vtrtamy and 2few Siver, The staple maoofactare of the eountr is 
malt. Ware being the largest malting town in the kingdom. Straw-plait 
and paper are eztenstyely made in tine 8. and W. Com is the ptineipal 
artlele of trade. The oonnty town is Bnybrd, on the Lea. 

Ifiddleeex (the " Middle Saxons "), the metropolitan oonnty of England, 
is, next to Bntland, the smallest of the English counties; it is, however, 
next to Lancashire, the most popnlons. Hertfbrd forms its N. honndary; 
Che Lea divides it on the E. from Essex, the T%ame9 on the 8. Ih>m 
Snrrej, and the Oobte on the W. flx>m Backs. Area, 9B1 sq. m.; pop. 
upwards pf S,918,900. The sur&ce consists, for the most part, of gentle 
nndnlations. A range of hills, averaging 400 ftet above tne levd of the 
Thames extends along the N. bonndarjr; and another range skirts the N. 
side of London by Homsej, Highmte, and Hempstead. The ditef rivers 
are those forming the E., 8., and W. bonndaxies, and the Breni, which is the 
only stream of consequence traversing the centre of the county. The 
New Sitfer supplies a large part of the metropolis with water for domestic 
purposes. The agricultural industry of the county is considerable, more 
tiian three-fifths of the entire area befaig under crops. Middlesex contains, 
besides London, only four towns of over 2000 inhabitants. These are 
Bren^/brd (the county town), Houneltm, StaUes, and Uxbridffe. London is 
the largest city and the first commercial port in the worid. There mann- 
factures of every kind are carried on upon a scale of great magxdtude. It 
is also the great centre of tiie literature, sdenoe, and srt of the kingdom. 

BncXtnghaaauibSxB is bounded on the N. by Northampton; E. by 
Bedford, Hertford, and Middlesex ; S.-by Be As and a small part of Surrey ; 
and W. by Oxford. Area, 7S9 sq. m.; pop. 176,000. The S. part of the 
county is occupied by the Ohiltem EtUSf and the centre by the vale of 
AfUAwry, which is celebrated for its fertility. The sheep bred in this 
valley are noted for the weight and fineness of their fleeces. The chief 
rivers are the Thames, Ouee, CoZne. and Thame. Buckingliamshize, being 
eminently an agricultural county, has few manu&ctures. There are some 
lar|^ paper-miUsand a few silk-mills on the streams, and lace and straw- 
plaiting afford employment to women and girls in the small towns and 
villages. Buekinffham (ije., "the town among beeches") is the nominal 
capital of the county, but Ajfletburjf, which is the assise town, is practically 
the county town. 

Oxfordshire is surrounded by the counties of Warwick, Northampton, 
Buckingham, Berks, and Gloucester. Area. 788 sq. m.; pop. 179,00(>. 
Ranges of low hills diversify the surfkee of the county, which is inter- 
sected bv more streams^ and is more richly wooded, than almost any other 
of the English counties. The principal rivers are the I»i» or Thamea, 
OherwiXlf WindruA, Thamis, Fvenlode, and Olyme. In agriculture, Oxfovd- 
shire occupies a prominent position : but neither its minerals nor manufae- 
tures are of much importance. WUney is famous for blankets^ and JWees- 
Ur tot ale. Glove and lace making are practised in various parts of the 
eonnty. The chief town is Oa^&rd ({.«., " the ford of the oxen^*); it is the 
seat of one of the principal Universities of Englsad. 

Wftrwlokahlre. — Staflbrd and Leicestor bound this important eounty on 
the N. ; Northampton on the E. ; Oxford and Gloucester on the S. ; and 
Worcester on the W. Area, 881 S(|. m.; pop. about 737;M0. The eoeiiery 



of the county is eminently beautinil. The soil is fertile, and is aasErly 
all under tillage or in meadows and pastures. Ito N. part was in former 
times the celebrated Forest of Arden. The chief rivers are the .^son. 
Tame, Learnt Bea, 8kmr, Aine, Arrow. Anher, BlfOmt Swift, Dem, and 
lichen. The manafitcturos are important. Birpdngham (originally ~ 
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wkh^ham) is noted for hardwares and firearms; CSomnIiv tot ribbons, 
watohes, and Jewellery ; Aleetter for needles and fish-hooks; andfantl- 
worth for horn goods. Warurieh (<«s.. ** garrison town ") on the light hank 
of the Avon, is the county town; below it is Stra^fitn^wton-Awm, the 
birth and burial place of Shakespere. On the borders of Korthampton- 
shire is Bngby, the seat of a fomous pnblie S6ho(d. 

WoroeBtearshire, a eoonty of very inegolar ontUne, is enoompasaed by 
Salop, Stafford* Warwick, Gloucester, and Hereford. Area, 788 sq. m. ; 
pop. abontSSO^SOO. The county is fortils, well watered, and richly wooded. 
It is level In the centre, and hUly towards the B. and W. sides. The 
Sevemf Amm^ StouTf Teme, and Sahoarp, are the chief riTers. Wheat is 
grown to a great extent ; hop-gardens are irientiM : and from the produce 
of the nomerous orchards vast quantities of elder and perry are made. 
Coal and iron mines are largely worked near DudUy and Stovtrbriige ; and 
glass and iron wares are extensively mannfoctured witiUn these towns. 
Bmssels carpets are made at Kiddefminster ; needles and fish-hooks at 
JUddUeh; and gloves and porcelain at WcrceaUr (<a, "a forest encamp- 
maifX the connty town. 



WALES. 
Counties in the North. 

FUntshlre is the smallest, but by no means the poorest, of the Welsh 
eonnties. It is bounded on the N. by the Irish Sea ; E. by Cheshire and 
the estuary of the Dee; S. and W. by Denbigh. Area, 288 sq. m.; pop. 
8(\000. The sorfoee is mnch diversified by hills and well-watered vales. 
The land along the coast is fertile and sheltered. A range of hills, rising 
to an average neight of 600 feet, extends throughout the county. Flint* 
shire abounds in small streams. The Clvayd is famous in connexion with 
the beautiful valley through which it flows. The Det is the only navi- 
gable river. Mining and manufkctures are both importent branches of 
the local industry; but agriculture g^ves employment to the largest 
proportion of the population. Lead, copper, and coal are the prindpal 
minerals worked. The connty town is Moldy on the Alen. 

Denbighohire lies to the S. and W. of Flint Area, 603 sq. m. ; pop. 
109,000. The surface is ragged and monntoinoas, with many picturesque 
and fertile valleys here and there. On the E. is a range of hills about 
thirty miles in length, the loftiest summit of which is Moei S^ammmt, 1845 
feet high. Another range encloses the county on the 8.W., the lofdest 
point being Modml EUhxHy 1660 feet above sea-level. The chief rivers are 
the Ohoydf Conway, Dee, and Altoan. Denbighshire is mainly an agricul- 
tural and mining county. About two-thirds of the area are under cultiva- 
tion. There are a large number of coUleiles in operation, as well as 
severe! extensive iron-works, blast-fiimaces, and smelting^works. Stock- 
bigs, flannels, and coarse cloths are manufactured by the rural population. 
The county town is Denbight on a branch of the Clwyd. 

Oamarvonshire is the most mountainous county in Wales, and 

etssesses the sublimest scenery. It is bounded on the N. and W. by the 
enai Streit and Carnarvon Bay: on the S. by Cardigan Bay and 
Merioneth; and on the E. by Denbigh. Area, 678 sq. m.; pop. 119,000. 
Bmwdon (8600 feet high) is the loftiest of the mountain peaks. The 
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Conwap is Che principal rlTer. Ormsing and dairy forming are the eliief 
featarea in the rorai indnstry of the oonnty. JjoaA and copper mining 
and slate^narrTing occupy large nnmben of the popidatlon. Camarv<m 
(i.€^ " the fort over against Von or Mon," the anf^ent name of Angleaea) 
18 the eonnty town. Edward 11^ the flrst English prince who was stylea 
Prince of wales, was horn in Ganiarron Castle in 1284. 

Antfwiiea or Anglesey (ij»^ "Angle's ey," or Englishman's island) is 
separated from the mainland hy the Menai Stndt, across which there are a 
suspension bridge and a tubular bridge — ^tbe latter being a part of the 
Chester and Holyhead RaUway. The area of the county is 902 sq. m.; 
pop. 61,000. The surface is somewhat flat and yery sparsely wooded. It 
is said that the climate is unfkyourable to the growth of trees ; the soil, 
howeyer, produces abundance of barley, oats, potatoes, etc. There are no 
large streams. The island is great in minerd riches. In ancient times, 
Anglesea was the headquarters of the Druids. The county town is 
Beaumaritf on the Menai Strait. The most populous town is Holphead, 
which deriyes all its importance ftrom the fiict of its bek^ the point of 
England nearest to Ireland. It is situated on a small island separated 
from Anglesea by a narrow channel fordable at low water. 

MerionethdiiTe is supposed to deriye its name ftrom a British chief- 
tain named Merion, who expelled the Irish firom this part of the country, 
tome time in the fifth century. It lies to the S. of Camarrou and Den- 
bigh, and has Montgomery on the E., Cardigan on the S., and Cardigan 
Bay on the W. Area, 601 sq. m.; pop. 64,700. The sur&ce is yery 
mountainous; the most eleyated chain runs from N.W. to S.E., and its 
highest summits are Coder Idris (2969 feet) and Arran Fowddy (2966 feet). 
The scenery is highly picturesque. The !>««, Mam, and Dwey are the 
principal riyers. Small lakes are numerous amid the mountains. Lake 
Alio, the largest in Wales, and from which the Dee takes its rise, is in 
this county. Cattle and sheep breeding, together with dairy farming, 
occupy the chief attention or the rural portion of the community. 
Minerals of yaxious kinds abound. Gold-mines are worked in the yidnity 
of Dolgelly and near the S. extremity of Lake Bala. Slate-quarrying, 
howeyer, is the staple occupation of the people. DolgeXly is Uie county 
town. 

MontgomeryBhlre is an inland county, bounded on the N. by Merioneth 
and Denbigh; E.by Shropshire; S. by Radnor and Cardigan; and W. bw 
parts of Cardigan and Merioneth. Area, 756 sq. m.; pop. 66,700. It 
possesses great yariety of character in surface and soil. A lai^ portion 
of the area is composed of bleak eleyated moorlands ; but the yalleys among 
the mountains are fertile and well wooded. The lof^ mountain FluUimmon 
(24S1 feet high) is partly in this county. The chief riyers are the Sewsm^ 
WWf Vymwpf Tanatf and Demy. The people are mainly occupied in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Cattle, sheep, and a small breed of ponies called " mer- 
lins," are reared in large numbers. The mining industry of the county is 
not yery great. Slate is the most abundant mineral. The Welsh-flannel 
raannfiMtnure is extensiyely carried on in yarious districts. The county 
town is Montgomery. In IWS, Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel and 
Shrewsbury, took this town from ttie Welsh, fortified it, and named it after 
liimself. 

Counties in the South. 

BadnonOilre is bounded on the N. byMontgomery and Shropshire ; 
E. by Hereford; S. by Brecknock; and W. by Cardigan. Area, 426 sq. 
m.; pop. 28,600. The surface is for the most part mountainous, and. 
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except in the 8.E. districts, its aspect is bleak and dreary. The Wye, 
Teme, Tifum, Lug, and Arrow are the principal streams. The mana- 
factures are of woollen and other goods for load use. The chief occupa- 
tions of the people are agricnltnral and pastoral. New JRadnor and 
Preeteigne are the principal towns. 

OardiganBhire ('* the territory of Caredig ") is enclosed landward by 
the counties of Montgomery, Radnor, Brecknock, Carmarthen, and Pem- 
broke ; Cardigan Bay forms its W. boundary. Area, 893 sq. m. ; pop 
70,200. Towards the coast the surface is level ; inland it is mountainous, 
but interspersed with plains, mosses, and fertile valleys. The chief rivers 
are the Teivy, Dovey, JSidol, Ystwyih, Arth, and Towy. The principal 
branches of Industry are rearing live stock, and silver, copper, and lead 
mining. The county town is Cardigan, on the Teivy. 

Pembrokeshire is bounded by the sea upon the N., W., and S.; and 
on the E. by the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan. Area. 628 sq. m. ; 
pop. 92,000. The surface is hilly, but not mountainous, except a little in 
the N.E. The coast-line is deeply indented. Chief bays, Mil/ord Havens 
8t Bride% and Newp<Mrt; the first named is one of the most secure and 
capadous harbours in Europe. The principal rivers are the Teivy and 
Cleddau. Farming is pursued with much spirit, and Kvent attention is 
devoted to the rearing of live stock. The manufactures of Pembrokeshire 
are unimportant; but the fisheries on the coast are valuable ; coal, silver, 
lead, and iron are extensively mined. The county town is Pembroke («.«., 
'^hill over the brook"), near which is Pater, with a government dodcyara 
covering 00 acres, where some of the largest ships in the British navy 
have been constructed. 

OarmarthenBhire is the largest of the Welsh counties. It is bordered 
on the N. by Cardigan; E. by Brecknock; S. by Qlamorgan and Carmar- 
then Bay; and W. by Pembroke. Area, 947 sq. m.; pop. 126,000. The 
surface partakes of the mountainous character which is general in Wales. 
The principal level tracts are the plain of LlaugJiame, which was reclaimed 
from the sea, and the Vale of Towy, which is 20 m. in length by 3 m. in 
breadth. The most elevated part is in the E., the lojftiest point being 
Camtarthenshire Van, 2596 feet high. The Towy^ Cathy, and 71^ are the 
principal rivers. Although the mining operations conducted in Carmar- 
thenshire are very extensive, the leading occupations of the people are 
those connected with agriculture and grazing. In the S.E. part of the 
county numerous collieries are worked. Iron-stone is obtained, and there 
are several large iron-foundries, tin-plate and copper-smelting works, and 
stone and marble quarries. The county town is Carmarthen, on the right 
bank of the Towy, noted as the birthplace of Merlin, the celebrated Welsh 
prophet 

Breoknookshire is an inland county, encompassed by Badnor, Here- 
ford, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Cardigan. Area, 719 sq. 
m.; pop. 68|000. The surface is mountainous, the highest summits being 
the Breeknoek Beacon, 2862 feet, and Cradle Mountain, 2660 feet above the 
sea. The county is watered by the rivers Wye and Usk, and a number of 
minor streams, including the Irvon, Taw, and Taff. Hynaa/eddar, or 
Brecknock Mere, one of the largest lakes in South Wales, is situated near 
Brecknock. The people are engaged chiefly in agricultural pursuits. 
The manufactures of the county are unimportant, and almost confined to 
coarse woollens and woollen hosiery. The minerals found embrace iron, 
copper, lead, coal, and limestone. There are extensive iron-works in the 
S. part. The county town is Breeknoek or Brecon, on the Usk— so called 
In honour of Brycban, a Welsh prince, who lived in the fifth century. 
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OlAmorgABiUr* (ijs^ the eoimtrj of Morgaa"} oeenples fte 

■outfiem pful of Wales. Breeknoek boands it on tiM N.; Monmoath «■ 
the E.; Bristol Channel on the S.; and Gannarthen on the W. 
6S5 sq. m.; pop. 611,600. The land in the N. and lf.E. is wild 
moontainoos; hot aoathward it is leyel and fertile. The Vale of Gim 
fftutf stretching diieetly ftom the base of the mountains tovards the see, 
is a fiefa and beaaUM plain, and haa» not undeservedly, been styled the 
" Garden of Wales.** The highest moontain in the eoonty is LUmgemor, 
1669 feel above the see. The principal rivers are the Buwmejf, TaJT, Bff, 
Tatoe, Avon, Nrnth^ and Loughor, Glamorganshire is eminently a mining 
and manofeetoring eoonty. Coal and iron are abundant and their proxim- 
ity and aeeessibility, together with other natural advantagea, have led to 
tUs shire beeoming a great centre of the iron smelting and manofaetorlng 
trades. The prindpal iron-works are at Mertkjfr I^dvil, Aberdare, and 
Dtmlait, and there are large smelting-worka in the vales of NemA and 
8te4tH9ea. The county town is Oard\f, on the Tafll 



SCOTLAND. 
Northern Ck>iintieB. 

Orkney and flhetlanfl or Zatlaad.— These two groups of iatanda in 
the North Sea, although about fiO m. apart, constitute one oonn^. The 
Orisneys (the ''Orcades** of the Bomans) are separated from Caithness by 
the Pentlimd Firth, whidi is U m. broad at its narrowest part, vis., from 
Ihmeaiubap Bead to Bnmah AnaC, in Sonth Ronaldshay. The group cift> 
braces 07 islands, 99 of witich are inhabited — ^the prindpal befaig OieituM, 
South B<mald»hap, Hoffy Burrap, Semday, WeHmif, Strtmaaff, and Korih B»- 
naUUhay. The total area is 610 sq.m. : pop. SS^OOO. All the islands are high 
and predpitons on their W. sides, and f^af» gently towards the E. Being 
desntate of trees and shrubs, except a few that are grown in gardens, they 
pr ese nt a somewhat bleak and barren aspect. The valleys, however, are 
fertile sad wen cultivated, and much attention is givm to gracing. The 
whale, cod, and herring fisheries aflTord employment to large nnmben of 
the population. The Orkneys are rich in memorials of past eentmies, 
among the most interesting of which is the venerable cathedral of St Mag- 
nus, at KWhwaU, the diief town. It is ssid to have been founded in 1188. 
—The Bhefland islands are above 100 in number, of whidi only about SO 
are inhabited ; the chief of these are Maiklani, Unat, TM, Whalmy, Aflor, 
Bipa SUmTt koA. Foula, supposed to be the ** Ultima Thule** of Tadtaa. 
ThB aggregate area is 826 aq. m.; pop. 80,000l The diff scenery of these 
islands is magnificent and varied. Owing to the peaty nature of the aoH, 
not mudi of it is under tillage. Great attention, however, is devoted to 
the rearing of live stock, Shettand being femons for ito peonliarly diminu- 
tive Iweed of cattle and ponies. The female portion of the population are 
adepts at the knitting of fine hosiery and shawls, whidi find a ready mar- 
ket in the southern parts of the kingdom. Leniiek is the prindpal town. 
It is the most nmrthem town in the Britidi Ides. Between the Oriawy 
and Shetland groups is Ikdr Ide, on which was wrecked the flag«ship of 
the admiral of the Spanish Armada. 

OaithiieBS, the most northeriy county of the mainbdnd of SeoOand, is 
bounded on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean; E. by the North Sea; and 8. 
and W. by Sutherland. Area, 713 sq. m. ; pop. 39/)00. The coast is rocky. 
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and remarkable for the number of its bays and promontoriea. In the W. 
and 8.W. the aorfaoe is moantainons. Momd Marven rises to a height of 
2831 feet, BeanAhem 2064 feet, and ifoiden Pap 1229 feet aboye the sea. 
The eonntrj is stodded with a number of small lakes, from which aereral 
streams flow to the sea. Among these streams are the TkaHtto^ Wickj 
Jhat^eatht BerriedaUf etc The herring fishery off the coast forms the 
prineipal branch of indostry. The county town, IFteft, with Its snborb, 
FiUiaiejftown^ is the chief herring-fishing station in the north of Sootland. 
The early inhaUtants of Caithness are supposed to liaTe been Celts, who 
were driven oat by the Danes and Norwegians, whose kings. In the 
middle ages, hdd dominion orer this part of Scotland. 

Chxtbarland (" soathem land," formerly used in reference to Caithness) 
is an extensive county washed on the N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean: 
Ross and Cromarty bound it on the S.; the North Sea on the S.E.; and 
Caithness on the E. Area, 1886 so. m.; pop. 28^000. A considerable 
part of the county is occupied by forests and mountains. Among tiie 
latter may be noted Ben Morej 8281 feet; Ben Olibrig^ 8154 feet ; and Ben 
Hee, 2866 feet above the sea. There are numerous lakes, Oie most im- 
portant being Lochs iSftm, Aeeynt^ Hope, More, Elphin, Naver^ and Laof^kalL 
The rivers are also numerous; the principal are the Oikel or OykUtf Fleetf 
Brorn, and Helmtdale, all valuable for their salmon fishings. The glens 
and hollows between the mountains affoord excellent pasture for dieep 
and cattle. A very small proportion of the area is under cultivation, the 
climate being nnfevoarable to the growth of general crops. Sheep farm- 
ing is the main porsnit. There are no manufactures, except woollen 
goods made for home eonsnmption. The minerals embrace gold, rock 
crystals, pebbles, and garnets. Dornodi is the only town in the eounty. 

North-Westem Counties. 

BoM-aliire stretches across the N. part of Sootiand finom the Moray 
Firth to the Minch, and comprises the districts of Easter and Wester JZo««, 
the island of LevriSf and the peninsula lying between the Beauly and 
Cromarty Firths, called the Blaek lale, or Edderdail {" the land between 
the two seas^X o' Ardmeanach (<'the monk's height'*). The county is 
bounded on the N. by Sutherland, and on the S. by Inverness. Area, 
including Cromarty (with which it is united), 8161 sq. m. ; pop., including 
Cromarty, 78,600. The W. coast is deeply indented with numerous lochs, 
the chief of which are Lochs Broom^ Ewe, Torridan. Carron^ and AUht and 
0€dr Leek — all arms of the sea. The aroect or the country is wild 
and mountainous, intersected by beautiml glens, lochs, and rivers. 
Some of the mountains are of considerable altitude, such as Ben Dearg, 
which is S661 feet high; Ben Wyvie, 8429 feet; Ben AUiain, 8015 feet: 
and Ben CUuhoHf 2028 feet above the sea. The high disMets affiord 
abundant pasturage for sheep and cattie, and the glens produce grain 
crops of a superior quality. Fresh-water lakes are numerous, and give 
rise to many small streams, which intersect the county in all directions. 
The most important lakes are Loch Maree (IS m. long) and Loeh Luiduut. 
The manufactures of Ross-shire are unimportant ; but the fisheries are 
extensive and valuable, giving employment to upwards of 20,000 persons. 
atomowaff^ in Lewis, Is the principal nshing station. The royal burgh of 
DingwaU is the county town ; it is situated at the head of Cromarty Firth. 
Near Dingwall is Strathpeffer^ noted for its mineral springs. 

Oromartysblre (from Crombathi, "the curved or crooked bay") Is the 
third smallest county in Scotland ; it consists of several detached portions 
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Mattered throngboat Boee-shire (with wUch It forme one Sherifldoin) end 
along Its borders. It is said that this singular arrangement was eanaed 
br a former Earl of Cromarty, who wished all his property, whereTer 
situated, to be embraced within one shire. Area, 8161 sq. m. ; pop^ inelnd- 
Ing Ross, 78,600. The general characteristics of the country are dmilar 
to those of Ross-shire. The county town is Cfromartjfi noted for its exten- 
sIto and safe bay (the Portua SoIuHm of the ancients), and Ibr the boldness 
of its bluff promontories, called the Sutort of Cr<mart$. Hugh Miller, tiie 
celebrated geologist, was a nattye of Cromarty. 

XnyemefM-ahlre is an important Highland pastoral county encom- 
passed on the landward sides bj Ross, Nairn, Elgin, Banf^ Aberdeen, 
Perth, and Argyll, and embracing the islands of ^e. Big, Barra, SomA 
Uisty Benbeeula, North Uut, and the pait of Long Island called HarrU, 
besides a number of islets lying off the coast. It is the lai^st connty in 
Scotland, the area being 4266 sq. m., and the pop. 90JOOO. Its W. coast is, 
like that of Ross-shire, deeply indoited by creeks, oays, and arms of the 
sea. The principal of these last are Lochs Jfoidart, Aylort, Nan*, and 
Houm. The surftce of the county is very rugged, consisting of vast 
ranges of lofty mountains, separated by deep straths or valleys, through 
which flow some of the chief rivers, such as the Spey, Jfless, Buculy, Lochy, 
Oarry, and QUuti all abounding in salmon. The mainland of Inverness- 
shire is divided into two nearly equal parts by (?2enmore, or the ** Great 
Olen of Albin,'* which traverses the whole extent of the connty finnn N.E. 
to S.W., its lakes (Lochs Ness^ Oieh^ and Loehy) being united by the dale- 
doidan Canal, In the S.W. extremity of this glen or strath is Ben Nema, 
4406 feet above the sea, being the highest mountain in Britain. In Skye 
some of the mountain peaks, such as those of the OwihtMins, exceed 8000 
feet in height. Throughout Inverness-shire great attention is paid to 
the rearing of sheep and cattle. The manufactures are few, and are 
mostly confined to the county town, /mwnitfM ({.«.," mouth of the Ness*^ 
Within 6 m. of this place is the celebrated battle-fleld of CuUodem. 

North-Eastem Counties. 

NalmBhire.— This small county, a part of the ancient province of 
Moray, extends from N. to S. 22 m., and from E. to W. 16 m. ; it is bound- 
ed on the N. by the Moray Firth, on the £. by Elgin, and on the S. and W. 
by Inverness. Area, Including detached portions in the shires of Inver- 
ness, Elgin, and Ross, 216 sq. m.; pop. 10,000. Towards the oea the 
country is level, and the soil is fertile and well cultivated ; but towards 
the S. the surface is mountainous. The most elevated summits are Ben 
Bui and Oraiy Our. The J^^f^dhom and the Nairn are the principal rivers, 
in both of which salmon is plentiful. Nairnshire has neither mines nor 
mannfectures of importance. Whisky is the only commodity made for 
export The county town is the royal burgh of Nairny on the left bank of 
the mouth of the Nairn river {i^^ " the water of alders "). Near this town 
is Cawdor Castle, where Duncan was murdered by Macbeth. 

Xlglnihlre, comprising the eastern portion of the ancient province of 
Moray, Murray, or Murreff, extends from N. to S. 40 m., and from E. to 
W. 90 m.; it is bounded on the N. by the Moray Firth, and on the land- 
ward sides by Banff, Inverness, and Nairn. Area, 681 sq. m.; pop. 44,000. 
The surface is level and the soil rich and fertile towards the N., but 
mountainous in the E. and S. There are few lakes. The 9pey in the E., 
the Louie in the centre, and the Findhom in the W., are the principal 
rivers. Cattle and sheep are extensively reared. The manufectnrea are 
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not large, and are ehlefly of woollen stnfb. There are seTeral whisky 
dietilleries. The chief town of the county is the royal horgh of Elgi$t, 
containing the remains of a fine cathedral. The name of this town is 
commonly attrihnted to " Helgy," a general in the army of Sigurd, the 
Norwegian Earl of Orkney, who, ahont 987, conquered this part of Scot- 
land. Moray f the other name hy which the county is known, is said to 
mean " a marshy sea-coast." 

Banflbhlre extends fh>m N. to S. 60 m., fh>m E. to W. 82 m.: but its 
ayerage breadth does not exceed 12 m. It is bounded on the N. by tiie 
Moray Firth ; on the £. and S. by Aberdeen ; and on the W. by £lgin. 
Area, 686 sq. m.; pop. 68,000. The N. portion, although agreeiu)ly 
diTcrsified with hiU and Talley, is comparatively leyel, and yery fertile ; 
but the S. parts are yery mountainous, and only adapted for pasturage. 
C airng or m , which is mostly in this county, is 4064 wet high; Ben Aven 
is 8843 feet; Bom Brnnet, 27fi6 feet; and Oorryhahbio, 2S68 feet On the 
summits of seyeral of the mountains are beds of moss, containing the 
remains of trees, plants, and vegetables. The rivers of Bamffshire embrace 
the Sp^, Avon, and Deveron. The salmon fishings in the Spey and 
Devenm are very valuable. In the herring fishery off the coast, above 
1000 boats are engaged. The manufeotnres of the county are chiefly of 
linen and yam, tanning, and distilling of whisky. Live stock breeding is 
the principal Inranch of rural industry. Bai^f, an ancient royal bnig^ is 
the county town. It is pleasantly situated at the mouth of the Deveron, 
on the Moray Firth. A few miles to the W. of Banff is Portooff, flunous 
for curious minerals, such as green asbestos, a Imff-colonred granite, whidi 
has not been discovered anywhere else except in Arabia; and Portsoy 
marble, a beautifhl mixture of red, green, and white, which was used in 
the decoration of the palace at Versailles. 

Aberdeenshire.— This extensive and important county stretches from 
N. to S. 42 m., and from E. to W. 86 m., and occupies the N.E. comer of 
Scotland, being the most easterlyjpoint of a large triangle which Juts far 
into the North Sea. Its N. and £. shores are washed by the ocean; the 
oountieB of Kincardine, Forfar, and Perth form its S. boundaxy; and 
Inverness and Banff border it on the W. Area, 1970 sq. m. ; pop. 268,000. 
The county was andently divided into the districts of Jfor, Strathbogie, 
0arioeh,Firmartine,BxiA Buchan; but the modem division is the districts 
of Braemar, Deeside, Aberdeen, A\fard, Hunily, Turriff , Garioeh, EUon, Deer, 
and New Matihar, About one-third of the area of Aberdeenshire is moun- 
tainous. The S.W. and S. embrace a portion of the Orampian range. 
The peaks having the greatest altitude are Ben Macdhui, 4296 feet ; Catm- 
toul, 4241 feet; Ben-na-Buird, 8924 feetiLocknagar, 8786 feet; Searsoch, 
8402 feet ; and Oaimtaggart, 8000 feet Extensive forests of fir, lareh, and 
bireh trees occupy the ascent of nearly all the mountains. The principal 
riven are the Dee, Don, Tlhan, and Deveron, in all of which salmon abound. 
The Dee rises in the Cairngorm Mountains, at an elevation of 4000 feet, 
and, after an E. course of 90 m., falls into the North Sea at Aberdeen. On 
its banks, amid wild picturesque scenery. Is Balmoral, the favourite 
residence of Queen Victoria; and also Oaetletown of Braemar, BaUater, 
a^karleetoum of Ahoyne, and Kinoardine (yNeU. In the upper^art of its 
course is the celebrated waterfall known as the Ltnn qf Dee. The source 
of tiie Don is in Ben Aven; it flows tortuously in an E. direction past 
Afford, Monymuak, Inverurie, and Kintore, and fells into the North Sea 
about 2 m. to the N. of Aberdeen. Its total course is 62 m. The Tthan 
rises in the N.W., and flows S.E. to the North Sea. It was at one time 
much celebrated for its pearl fisherv. Among the places past which it 
flows are F)fvie, Methlic, Tcarvee, and Stton. The Deveron traverses the 
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N.W. eomer of the ooimty. In Aberdeenshire, all the branchee of agrl> 
enltnre are proeeeated with spirit. Cattle and sheep breeding reoetTes 
special attention. A yery lat^ export trade is carried on in lire 
stock, and in meat, technleallf called " dead meat." The ood, haddodc, 
and herring fisheries along ue coast are yery productive. The mann- 
Aetores inmnde cotton, linen, sailoloth, and woollen goods. Aberdeen^ 
shire is famons for its granite, the quarrying and preparation of which 
are carried on to a yast eztenL aiul about 40,000 tons of it are annuaflj 
exported. The chief town is Merdeen (is., "month of the Dee"), noted 
fbr its andent uniyendtj and for its ship-buUding. About 27 m. to the 
N.B. of Aberdeen is PeUrhsad, the principal station for the Greenland 
whale and seal fisheries. 

XinourdittMhJve. or TbB MeanuL ts a small marfttme county lying 
betwem the Dee and the North Esk, Aberdeen and Forftr being its land- 
ward boundaries. It extends along the seashore 80 m., and stretches in- 
land S2 m. Area, 888 sq. m.; popv 84,000. The coast firom the month of 
the North Esk to the royal burgh of JB&rvie is low and rocky: fivm 
Beryie to Sttmekaven (the county town) it is fbrmed of a chain of eliffii^ 
which rise from 100 to 800 feat out of the sea, with little or no beach : and 
from Stoneharen to the promontory of Girdlenew, it oontinnes bold, but 
tke indentlouB in the rocks and Uts of leyel riioie are more frequent and 
eateiMiye. The Grampian range ooenpies the western, central, and more 
norifaem parts of the county, the lomest summits being Mmmi Battoek, 
26fi6 feet, on which the three counties of Kincardine, Aberdeen, and Forfer 
meet: Okuhma^bekm, lfl|44^feet ; and Kerloaekj 1747 feet. In the S. and E. 
lies tM rick and fertile tract locally called the How <f tib« ifeanw, which 
forms part of the great yall^ of Strathmore. The chief riyors are the 
2)00, Norih Esk, and Bervie, On most ferms cattle and sheep are bred fer 
exportation. The manufactures are unimportant. Coarse linens are 
woven to some extent. The tsUng and curing of fish afibrd employment 
to a considerable number of the population. 

Eaat-Midland Counties. 

Torf anhlre or Angtis, eomprislng the districts of GUniOa, Olen p r o teu, 
and Olenetk, and part of the great valley of StrcOhtnoret extends from N. to 
B. 88 m., and from E. to W. 86 m. Aberdeen and Kincardine bound it on 
the N.; the North Sea on the E.; the Firth of Tay on the S. ; and Perth 
on the W. Area, 880 sq. m. ; pop. 160,000. The name Forfiftr is said to be 
a corruption of ''Forestla," or "fiorestia," U^ the country of the 
" HorestI," which anciently embraced both For&rand Kincardine shires, 
and formed part of the Picttsh kingdom. The surface of the county is 
naturally divided into four parallel belts, running from N.E. to S.W. : the 
Grampian district, comprlshig the greater part of the N.W. half of the 
county, and known as the Braet of Angtu; Stmthmore, which extends 
across the centre of the county; the Sidlaw HiUs, which terminate in the 
promontoiT on the coast called Bedhead; andtixe maritime district, lying 
between the Sidlaws and the Tay and the sea. The highest mountain 
peaks in the county are Glaahmeal,8S9i feet; 2>off BUI, 2369 feet; and 
Chttlam, 3196, feet. The chief riyers are the North and South Eeka and iate. 
A bout two>flfths of the area of ForfarBhire are under cultivation. Cattle of 
« fine breed are reared and exported. There are no mines in the county ; 
but limestone, sandstone, and whinstoue are quarried to a considerable 
extent. The manufactures are important, especially those of linen and 
jute. The county town is For/or, ba. the vale of Strathmore ; but the 
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principal town, so &r as population, extent, and manufiuitures are concerned, 
is Dundee, on the Firth of Tay. It has a population of 119,000, a large 
proportion of whom are engaged in the linen and jute trades. The sub- 
sidiaxy occupations are numerous. Iron ship-building is an important 
branch of industry, so also is the construction of steam-engines and other 
machinery used in the many mills, not only in Dundee, but throughout 
the county. Dundee possesses the largest tanning-works in Scotland, and 
is fkmous for the manufacture of confections, especially of marmalade, 
of which about 1000 tons are made annually, requuing for its production 
8000 chests of Seville oranges. The shipping trade of Dundee is very 
considerable. The other towns in Forfarshire that may be named are 
Arbroath or Aberbrothock, at the mouth of the Brothook ; Brechin, on 
the South Esk ; and Montrose, on a peninsula between Montrose Basin 
and the North Sea, at the mouth of the South Esk. 

FerihBhlre.-— This large and important county is surrounded by InT«r- 
ness, Aberdeen, Forfar, Fife, Kinross. Clackmannan, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
and AigylL It comprises the diatricU of JfenlMtA, Stratheme, Qoume, 
Stormontf atrathardU, Qlenahe^y Aihole, Breadalbane, Bannoeht and BtO- 
guhiddmr. It extends from £. to W. 70 m., tnm N. to S. 66 m., and has 
an area of 2601 sq. m., with a pop. numbering 129^000. The aspect of the 
county is exceedingly diversified. The highlands occupy about two-thirds 
of the surface ; and the lowlands, situated at the £. and S. extremities, 
consist of extensiTe tracts of rich and fertile country, especially the dis- 
trict known as the Corse of Gowrie» The N. and W. parts of the county 
are very mountainoas. The most elevated peaks in the N. ai« Catm 
Gower, 8726 feet; Ben More^ 8848 feet; Ben Dearg, 8660 feet; and 
SehiehaUion, 86i7' feet. In the W. are Ben Lowers, 8064 feet; Ben More 
3848 feet; Stobinnain, 8827 feet; Meal Qirdy, 8407 feet; Ben Voirlich, 8224 
feet; and Ben Ledi, 2876 feet Perthshire possesses several large and 
picturesque lakes, such as Lochs Toy, Rannoeh,Brieht, Earn, Katrine, and 
Vennachar. The prindpal rivers are the Toy and Forih^ with their triba- 
taries, the Lyon, Oarry, Braan, Tela, Tummel, Earn, Teith, AUan, and Devon, 
The Tay rises on the borders of Argyllshire, flows through the glen and 
loch of Dochart, and is known as the Doehart until it enters Loch Tay. 
After issuing from Loch Tay, it receives the Lyon and several smaller 
streams, and, flowing past Aber/eldy, DunkOd, and F\erth, it extends into 
an estuary fhrom 1 to 8 m. broad, called the Firth of Tay, Its total course 
is about 120 m. It is said to discharge 278,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute, being a larger volume than is discharged by any other river in 
Britain. The salmon fishery of the Tay is very valuable. The Forth 
divides the shires of Perth and Stirling, and may be considered to belong 
to the latter county. The Teith, however, its principal tributary, is 
wholly a Perthshire river. It receives the surplus waters of Lochs Kat- 
rine, Achray, Vennachar, Veil, and Lubnaig, and passes in its course 
GaUander and Doune. Perthshire is almost entirely an agricultural county. 
Sheep and cattle are extensively reared. The manufactures are uuim- 
portant. The county town is Ftrth, on the Tay. It was formerly the 
metropolis of Scotiand, and is intimately associated with many of the most 
interesting episodes of Scottish history. 

nfeshixe, popularly called the "Kingdom of Fife," forms almost a 
peninsula on tne E. coast of Scotland, between the Firth of Tay on the N., 
amd the Firth of Forth on the S., having £. the North Sea, and W. the 
shires of Perth, Kinross, and Clackmannan. It extends firom E. to W. 44 
m., and from N. to S. 18 m. Area, 618 sq. m. ; pop. 172,000. The oonnty 
everywhere presents a pleasant variety of hill and dale, the most remark- 
able features being the Lomond HiUs in the centre, and Lairgo Law and 
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KeUie Law In fhe E. East Lomond is 1471 feet, and West Lomond 1718 
f(Piet above the level of the sea. The principal yalley lies N. of the 
Lomonds, and Is called the How tf FI/b, an especially prodnctiTe tract. 
The Eden and Leven are the chief rlTcrs. King James Yl. naed to com- 
pare this oonnty to a gray mantle with a gold firinge, alluding to ita 
nnmerons coast towns, and to the neglected state of the interior in his 
reign. The ''gold fringe" still remtdns; but culture has rendered the 
" gray mantle "green. All along the coast, from the W. boundary on the 
Forth to Fife Ness on the E., and from thence to Ferryport-on-Craig, aikl 
westward up the Tay to the boundary with PerthshirB, is a succession of 
townSf seaports, and Tillages, of which DunfermUnef 8t Andrews (a noted 
nniversity town), Kirhedldyt BtLmHtland^ Dysarif Elie, and Anatrutker ace 
the prlncipaL Throughout the county are numerous interesting remains 
of former times, such as the ruins of castles, towers, abbeys, and r^igious 
houses. Many of the events connected with the Scottish Reformation 
occurred here, especially at St Andrews, which was for centuries the 
metropolitan seat of the Primate of all Scotland. The Scottish sovereigns 
seem to have always entertained a peculiar attachment towards Fife, as 
is proved by their having palaces at Dunfermline, Falkland, Kinghom, 
Crail, and St Andrews. The mining and manufacturing uidnstry of 
Fifeshire is conriderable. The S. division is a portion of the great coal- 
field of the Forth. There are between 40 and 60 collieries in operation, 
and their annual ont-put is exceedingly large. At Kirkcaldy alone about 
200,000 tons of coal are shipped every year. Iron and limestone are also 
largely worked. T<inen in idl its branches is the great staple manufacture 
of the county. Ship-building is carried on in various ports. The county 
town is Oupar, on the Eden, commonly called Cupar-F^fe, a thriving royal 
burgh ; but the most populous town is Kirkcaldy, which has a large trade 
in linen and floor-cloth. 

mnroBs-shire is a small but well-cultivated county surrounded by 
Perth and Fife. It extends from R to W. about 18 m., and frt>m N. to S. 
12 m. Area, 78 sq. m. ; pop. 7000. The middle part of the county is occu- 
pied by Loeh Leven, from the banks of which the ground rises on all sides, 
fently towards the Ochlls on the N., but abruptly towards the Cleish 
[ills on the S. On an islet in Loch Leven is the celebrated castle of that 
name, in which Mary Queen of Scots was for some time a prisoner. The 
minerals and manufactures of Kinross-shire are unimportant. The county 
town is Kinrogs (t.«., " head of the promontory "), which stands on Uie ex- 
tremity of a portion of land running into the W. side of Loch Leven. 

OlaokmannanBhire is the smallest of the Scottish counties. On the 
N., E., and W., it is bordered by Perth and Fife; the Forth separates it 
from Stirling on the S. Ita length from E. to W. is 10 m.; breadth from 
N. to S. 8 m. Area, 60 sq. m. ; pop. 2A,000. The land adjacent to the 
Forth is fertile and well cultivated ; but towards the N. the surface rises 

Sadually to the OehUa, which traverse the county. The North and the 
uth Devon are the principal streams. The mineral products of Clack- 
mannanshire embrace coal, iron, sandstone, and greenstone. Coal is worked 
along the banks of the Forth, and iron along the Devon. The princi- 
pal manufacture carried on in the county is of woollen goods^ in shawls, 
tartans, tweeds, and blankets. At AUoOf there are distilleries, breweries, 
glass-works, brick-works, and potteries. Alloa worsted is held in high re- 
pute. The county town is Olaekmannan, a mere village. The name is 
said to be derived from two Gaelic words signifying " kirk-town ; ** but the 
meaning popularly accepted is derived from the circumstance of King 
Robert Bruce having left his glove on a large stone, which is pointed out 
near the parish church,—" clack " signifying a stone, and ** mannan** a glove. 
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West-Midland Counties. 

BtirUngBtaire fonns the border-land betireen the HtghlandB and Low- 
lands of Scotland. It ia bounded on the N. by Perth ; on the E. by the 
Forth and Linlithgow; on the 8. by Lanark and Dumbarton; and on the 
W. by Dumbarton. Its greatest length is 46 m., and its extreme breadth 
18 m. Area, 407 sq. m.; pop. 112,000. It extends almost across the 
isthmus between the Firths of Clyde and Forth. In the W. and N.W. 
the snrfiice is mountainous, the chief eleTStion being Ben Lomond^ whieh 
is 3192 feet high. A considerable part of the county consists of the rich 
alluvial tracts called the carses of Stirling and Falkirk. The chief rivers 
are the Forthf which rises in Ben Lomond, and, crossing the county, 
expands into a noble estuary ; the Oarronf which g^ves name to the cele- 
brated iron-works on its N. bank; the Bannock, famous in connexion with 
the memorable battle of Bannockbum fought on its banks in 1314; the 
Kdvia*. which falls into the Clyde ; and the Endriekf which flows into 
Loeh Lomond. This beautifully picturesque lake lies between the N.W. 
parts of Dumbarton and Stirling. Minerals of various kinds abound in 
Stirlingshire, espedally coal and ironstone. The manufactures are im- 
portant and are varied in character, embracing carpets, tweeds, tartans, 
winceys, blankets, serges, chemical products, and paper. The principal 
towns are Stirling^ with a celebrated castle. FaUdrhy Campsie, Alva, KUsythf 
Lennoxtountf Denny^ and Orangemouik. The village of Bridge-of-AUan is 
much resorted to on account of its fine climate and mineral waters. 

DnmbartonBhire (anciently called Lennox or Levenax) is bounded 
N. by Perth ; £. by Lodi Lomond, Stirling, and Lanark ; 8. by Renfrew 
and the Firth of Clyde ; and W. by Loch Long and Argyll. Its greatest 
length (exclusive of the detached parishes of Cumbernauld and Kirk- 
intilloch) is 86 m., and its breadth from 6 to 16 m. The detached 
parishes, which were annexed to the county in the reign of Bobert 
I., are 12 m. in length, and firom 2 to 4| m. in breadth. Area, 270 
eq. m. ; pop. 75,000. About two-thirds of the county consist of mountains, 
woods, moBses, and moors, abounding with scenery of the most unrivalled 
beauty and grandeur. The arable land is of comparatively small extent, 
and lies principally between Loch Lomond and the Clyde. The highest 
elevaUon is Ben Voirlieh, 8092 feet above the level of the sea. There are 
nine fresh-water lakes in the county, the largest being Loeh Lomond, and 
many streams. The Clyde skirts the S. border ; the ^ven is the outlet of 
lioch Lomond, and falls into the Clyde at the foot of Dumbarton Bock. 
Grazing and sheep-farming receive great attention from the agriculturists 
of Dumbartonshiro. The principal branches of industry are the manufeto- 
tures of cottons and linens, ship-bnUding, bleaching, calico-printing, and 
dyeing. The chief minerals are coal and ironstone, which are found in the 
£. division. Limestone and slate are also worked. The principal towns 
are Dumharton and ffeleneburgh. Dumbarton Castle is a fortress of great 
antiquity and historical interest 

ArgyllBhlxe is the second largest county in Scotland, and comprises the 
districts of Argyll, Lorn, Cotoal, Kntq^daU, and Cfantire, with several of the 
Western Islands, of which the chief are MulLIalay, and Jura. On tiie N. 
the county is bounded by Inverness; on the E. by Perth, Dumbarton, aiul 
the Firth of Clyde ; and on the 8. and W. by the Irish Channel and the 
Atlantic. The greatest extent of the mainland, from N. to' 8, is 116 m.; 
from E. to W. 36 m. Total area, 8255 sq. m. ; pop. 76,000. The W. side is 
greatly indented by arms of the sea, which penetrate far inland, the most 
Important of t^ese being loch Sunart, Lom Linnhe (the extremities of 
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irhfeh are Lock EU and Lock Levem), Lock Eti»e, Lock Fgme, Lock Thrheri, 
and Lock Lamg, iriiidi separates the S.W. part of Dumbarton fitom AigylL 
The BorfiMe m At^syllshire is exceedinglj monntainoni^ figmriaTlT in the 
N. and B. portions. Amon^ the moct elerated sommits are Bern Ormneham 

gSirfeetX between Lodi Etive and Loch Awe, and Bm More (SI85 IbetV 
the isle of MnlL There are seTeral Inland lakes, the larseat of whidh 
is LoA Awe, 88 m. in length, and soiroanded by wild and pictozeaqne 
scenery. The chief rlrers are the Ordt§, which rises in the Grampians and 
flows into the lodli Jnst named, and the Awe, which serres to connect the 
loch of that name with Lodi Etive, and thionish it with the sea. The soil of 
Argyllshin is not generally suited for tillage ; benee the attenticm of the 
farmers is principally directed to cattle and sheep rearing. The minerals 
tamed to economic purposes are numeroos^ sndi as lead, coal, date, marble, 
limestone, and granite. The mana&etures axe unbnportant, except that 
of whisky, of which large quantities are made at OampbeUem, The 
flaheries off the coast and aroimd the islands are Teiy Taloi^e, and aftnrd 
employment to a large portion of the population. The herrings of Loch 
Fyne are held in hign repute. The chief towns are Jau erarwy, on the W. 
shore of Loch Fyne ; CamifMton, on the coast of Cantire: Oban, on Oban 
Bay; and Dunocn, on the W. shore of the Firth of Clyde. Ainong the 
antiquities of AT^e^llshire may be mentioned the interesting rains of a 
cathedral or abbey on the island of lama. 



BntMOiIze comprises the islands of BmU, Amm, Chreat and lAMe 
brae, HolffZOeor Z^Mrioah, PliMida, and ZacAaMraodk, in the Firth of Clyde, 
and has an area of 225 sq. m., with a pop. numbering 18JX0. Bute, sepa- 
rated fh>m Argyllahire by a narrow ehaonel— the KjfleeqfBute—Ui 18 m. in 
length, and from 8 to 6 m. in breadth. Arran, 6 m. B. W. of Bute, is about 
20 m. in lengtii and 12 m. in breadth. Towards the N. the coast of the 
island of Bute is elevated and barren ; the centre is diversified by hUls, 
valleys, and fertile tracts ; the S. is hilly, and separated from the rest ot 
the island by a low and sandy plain. There are several small lakes, the 
principal of which is Lock Fadd. Bute has long been celebrated for its 
salubrious climate, which makes it a great resort of invalids. Botkeaajf, 
the chief town, is a fovouiite watering-place. Arran is mountainous and 
picturesque ; the highest summit is OheUfeU, which is 2874 feet above the 
sea. The isUmd is indented by several bays, that of L a m laA being the 
best harbour in the Firth of Clyde. 

South-Western Counties. 

Bemflrewahise, andentiy celled BtraChgryfiB, is bomded N. by the 
Clyde, E. by Lanark, S. by Ayr, and W. by the Firth of Clyde. It ex- 
tends from E. to W. 81 m.; ite greatest breadth is 18 m. Area, S5A sq. 
m.; pop. 268,000. The snrfi&oe is mostiy flat, except In the W., where 
tbero is a large extent of hill and moor. The chief rivers are the Cltfde, 
White Cart, Black Cart, and Gryfe. The principal towns are Bet^firew, 
PaieUy, Oreenoek, and Port-Gkngow. Although not the county town, 
Greenock is the most important place in the shire so far as population is 
concerned. Its oommerce is very considerable, and among ita manu- 
fiusturing establishments are iron-shipbuilding yards, at which have 
been built some of the largest and finest ocean steamers in the world. 
The sugar-refineries are numerous and on an extensive scale. * Other 
works are engine-fiactories, iron-foimdrios, and cotton-mills. Greenoidc 
was the birthplace of James Watt, the celebrated improver of the steam- 
engine. The Clyde was the first river in the old world on which a 
Hteamer sailed. Paisley has long been famous for its shawls, 8ilk% mns- 
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lins, thread, and fancy goods. It has besides large iron and brass 
foondries, starch and soap works, and extensive bleachfields. WilsoUf 
the ornithologist, Professor Wilson (the noted '* Christopher North " ), 
and Tannahill and Motherwell, the poets, were natives of this town. 
The coal, ironstone, and other mineral deposits of the county employ 
large numbers of the population, and constitute a gseat source of com- 
merce and wealth. 

Ayrshire is flanked on the landward sides by Renfrew, Lanark. Dum- 
firies, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown; and on the W. by the Firth of Clrde 
and the Irish Channel. It is about 60 m. in length and 26 m. in breadth. 
Area, Utf sq. m.; pop. 217,500. Anciently the county was divided into 
the districts of Carriek (S. of the Doon, wUd and hilly). Kyle (between the 
Doon and the Irvine, a rich level tract), and Ounmngham (comprising 
the fertile country N. of the Irvine). The characteristics of these 
localities are quaintly indicated in the old country rhyme:— 
" Kyle for a man ; Carriek ibr a coo ; 
Cunningham for butter and cheese; and Galloway for woo." 
The most elevated points in the county are. Black Craig, 2298 feet, te 
the E. of Glen Afton, in Kyle; Knive HiU, 1886 feet, to the W. of Glen 
Afton; Glerudla FeU, 1612 feet, in Carriek; Kni Blackaide End, ^9^ foet, 
in the E., near the river Ayr ; Ailsa Oraig, a rock off the coast, nearly oppo- 
site Girvan, 1114 feet high. Ayrshire is watered by a number of streams 
which rise near the inland boundary and flow through the county into the 
sea. The Irvine has a course of about 20 m. ; the Ayr, with its tributary the 
Lugar, is 86 m. long; the Dwm takes its rise from several small lochs in 
the S.E., and passes through Loch Doon; and the Qxrv<m and the 
Siwchar rise in the same district as the Doon, and drain the S. parts of 
the county. The mineral riches of the shLre are very considerable. 
Coal, ironstone, and limestone are abundant. The whetstone, known as 
the Water-of-Ayr stone, is found at BdHmort, on the banks of the Ayr, 
The manufiactures are most important, and the distriet possesses great 
advantages for, their development. Fuel and building materials are 

SlentiAil, and channels of communication are open in all directions. 
iuirkxrk, IkUmelUngton, and Dairy, are noted for their iron-works; and 
MatidUine and Old Oumnoek are celebrated for their tartan goods and 
snuff-boxes. The county town is Ayr, near which Robert Bums, the 
national poet, was bom ; KUmamock, however, is a more populous place. 
Alexander Smith, the poet, was a native of Kilmarnock. 

Iiaxiarkahire, or Clydesdale, is the most populous as well as the 
greatest manufacturing county in Scotland. It is encompassed by 
Stirling, Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Peebles, Dumfries, Ayr, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton. It extends from N. to S. 52 m., and from E. to W. 84 m. 
Area, 888 sq. m. ; pop. 904,000. In the southern border the Clyde has its 
source, and flows in a N.W. direction through the whole extent of the 
shire, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. The tributary streams of 
the Clyde are numerous, the principal teing the Avon, North and South 
Colder, Cart^ Coulter, Doer, Douglas, Kelvin, Mouse, and Nethan. For 
Judioialand municipal purposes, Lanarkshire is divided into three dis- 
tricts called wards. The upper (or Southern) Ward, of which the royal 
burgh of Lanark is the chief town, embraces about two-thirds of the 
eounty, and consists principally of mountains, hills, and moorish grounds. 
The most elevated parts are the Lowther HiUs (2408 feet), and Tinto 
Bill (2885 feet). Rich seams of coal and lead abound in this ward; 
Ironstone is also found; and extensive iron-works are in operation. 
The Middle Ward, of which HamiUon is the chief town, is much smaller in 
extent than the Upper. The surface Is less hilly and more cultivated. 
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The vale of the Clyde is exceedingly picturesque and fertile, and vast 
quantities of fhiit are grown. Goal, ironstone, whinstone, and sandstone 
are abundant. 8 m. helow Hamilton is Bothmell Bridge^ the scene of « 
celebrated battle between tiie CoTenanters and the royal forces under Mon- 
mouth in 1679. The Lower Ward, although the smallest of the three 
divisions, is the most important, on account of its being the centre of the 
vast manufacturing industries of Lanarkshire. The chief town in this 
district is QUugow ({.«., " dark vale or glen "i which is not only the largest 
and most populous city in Scotland, but is also the commercial and mann- 
fiustnring capital of the whole country. The staple branches of manufacture 
are those connected with the cotton and iron tnde. It is said that the 
manufacturers of Glaseow have about 26,000 steam-power looms at work. 
The ship-building yards on the banks of the Clyde are among the most 
extensive in the kingdom. There are also large chemical works, sugar- 
refineries, woollen and silk mills, potteries, etc., etc. East firom Glasgow 
is Airdrie, quite a modem town, which has sprung up in the midst of very 
productive iron and coal fields. Coatbridge, near Ah'drie, is a town of the 
same character. 

South-Eastem Counties. 

IdnUthgowBhire, or West Ijothian, is a small county open to the 
Firth of Forth on the N. ; its landward boundaries are Edinburgh, Lanark, 
and Stirling. It extends fiom N. to S. 20 m^ and fix)m E. to W. 15 m. 
Area, 127 sq. m.; pop, 43fiO0. The surface of the country, although 
exhibiting a considerable breadth of unreclaimed moss, is well cultivated, 
and agreeably diversified with valleys and rising grounds; but it is 
indifferentiy supplied with water — the Avon and Almond being the only 
streams of consequence. The mineral treasures of Linlithgowshire are 
abundant and valuable, especially coal, limestone, and freestone. The 
celebrated Boghead or Torbanehill mineral, a peoiliar kind of g^-coal, is 
found at Bathgate, and yields naphtha, used in indiarubber works as a 
solvent, and by itinerant hucksters and showmen to give light ; parafl&n 
oil for lamps and for lubricating machinery ; and wax or solid paraffin for 
making candles. Bathgate is a great seat of the paraffin manufacture. 
The other manufactures of the uiire are not important, and none dis- 
tinctive. The county town is Litdithgow, picturesquely situated on « 
small lake. It is one of the most ancient towns in Scotland ; and its 
palace (the birthplace of Mary Queen of Scots, and of her father, James 
v.) was a &vourite and frequent residence of the Scottish monarchs. 

Sdinbnr^ahlre, or Mid-Ijothian,the metropolitan county of Scotland, 
is bounded N. by the Firth of Forth ; E. by Haddington and Berwick ; 
S.E. by Roxburgh; S. by Selkirk and Peebles; and W. by Lanark and 
Linlithgow. It extends firam E. to W. 86 m., and fix)m N. to S. 18 m. 
Area, 867 sq. m. ; pop. 889,000. This county is distinguished for the richness 
of its soil and the beauty and variety of its scenery. The S.E. part is 
intersected by the Moor/oot BiUa, a branch of the Lammermoors. From 
the S.W. the "Bentland HiUa run towards the N.E., their highest point being 
Camethg, which is 1890 feet above the sea. Near the capital is Arthur Seat, 
an isolated hill 822 feet high. The land gradually slopes firam the S. 
towards the borders of the Firth of Forth, and on the E. and W. extends 
into level and fertile plains. The streams which water the county are 
numerous, but small, the principal being the Water of Leith, North and 
South EsK, and the Almond. Edinburghshire is chiefly an agricultural 
county, and rather more than half of the area is under cultivation. Th« 
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Ikrmen hold a foremost place among agrlenltarists, and are prond of their 
reputation. In the vicinitj of the metropolia are large nurseries, market 
gardens, and dairy pastures. The mhierals of the country are yaried and 
▼alnabla Coal is extensively wrought, especially around Dttikeith and in 
the E. and S.E. districts generally. In the coal strata iron is found. 
Sandstone of a very fine quality is quarried at CraMleith. Limestone 
abounds at OHmerUmf BurdUhouMe, and Criehton. The manufactures 
are not numerous, but they are fanportant. At West Odlder there are 
extensive paraffin works. At Penicvick and /%>2(on, on the Esk, printing 
and writing papers are made, both for home consumption and for exportar 
tion. Lmkf a famous port, has large engineering, colour, and sail-cloth 
works, besides extenidve ship-building yards. At MusatXbwrgh, at the 
mouth of the Esk, there are some manufactures of paper, sail-cloth^ 
and netting. Between Musselburgh and Leith is PortobMoy a fiishion- 
able bathing-place, with important bottle-works, brick and tile works, 
and a pottery. Edinburgh^ the metropolis of Scotland, is noted for 
Its printing establishments, type-foundries, and other manuftctures oon^ 
neeted wiu book-production. Its fiune for ale is widespread. The Uni* 
versity of Edinburgh stands high as a medical school, but law is the 
leading profession in the dty. Edinburgh was long a favourite abode of 
the Scottish sovereigns, and is intimately associated with the most pro- 
minent events narrated in Scottish histoiy. In the city and throughout 
the county, there are many interesting relics of bygone times, such as 
Edinburgh Castle, Holyrood Palace, Craigmillar Castle, and Uoslin Chapel. 

Haddlngtonablre, or East Ijothlan, is accounted one of the most fer- 
tile and highly cultivated districts in the kingdom. On the N. it is 
bounded by the Firth of Forth ; on the E. bv the North Sea ; on the S. by 
the Lammermoor Hills, which separate it mum Berwick ; and on the W. 
by Edinburgh. It extends from E. to W. 26 m., and from N. to S. 17 m. 
Area, 280 sq. m. : pop. 88,000. From the Lammermoors in the S. the sur- 
face, diversified by gentle elevations, gradually slopes towards the Firth 
of Forth. In the N. is a cone-shaped hill called North Berwick Law, 612 
feet in elevation. Off the coast is the celebrated Bass Bock, formerly a 
state prison; it rises 860 feet above the sea. Haddingtonshire is well 
watered by a number of small streams, the chief of which is the Tyne. 
The county possesses few manufactures. There are iron-foundries, pot- 
teries, rope-yards, breweries, distilleries, salt-works, and the usual local 
industries, but no distinctive or very extensive works. In the W., espe- 
cially around Tranent, there are extensive collieries. Limestone is abun- 
dant. The fishery along the coast is valuable, and employs a good many 
men. At Dunbar a large trade is carried on both in fresh and cured her- 
rings. To the N.W. of Dunbar is North Berwick, a fashionable watering- 
£lace, with a considerable trade in com. The county town is the royal 
urgfa of Haddington, said to derive its name from " Haden," an Anglo- 
Saxon chief who resided there. The celebrated Scottish Reformer, John 
Knox, was a native of Haddington. 

Berwlokahlxe, for many centuries the principal scene of strife between 
the Scotch and English, forms the S.E. extremity of Scotland on the coast 
of the North Sea. It is bounded on the N. by Haddington; S. by Box- 
burgh and the river Tweed, which separates it from England; and W. by 
Koxburgh and Edinburgh. It extends from E. to W. 86 m., and from N. 
to S. 22 m. Area, 464 sq. m.; pop. 85,000. Berwickshire comprises the 
ancient districts of Lammermoor in the N., Lauderdale in the W., and the 
JferM or Jiareh in the S. The Lammermoors are bare and slaty, but the 
other two districts, especially the Merse, are level and highly fertile. The 
principal rivers are the Tweed, Leader, Eye, Whiteadder, and Blaekadder. 
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Bervkikdilra is • panlj agxieqltiinl oonnty. QrmaSlmm, on the Black- 
adder, la the taaaxtj town. ColdMtrmm, on the Tweed, is where General 
Monk lalaed the Goldatream Gnaida. J^fmmmth ta the only neaiinrt in the 
e0iiiity« 

FMUMHdiin^ iometfmes eaUed Tweeddnle, la a ^aneiy peopled 
paatoraleoanty,anrroanded by Edinborgh, 8elMA,Dinnfri«a> and Lanaik. 
ta extent tnm N. to 8. ia 80 m^ and ftom E. to W. tS m. Ana, 966 aq. 



m. ; pop. 14^000. The sinfaee mostly eonaiata of moontain, ntoor, and bog 
flttoa mly for paatinage; bat the Trileya are Intile and well wooded, 
nie AnoodEEav J7iKhasaneleTatSonofl788iMt. The oplanda are oorered 
with innumerable floeka of aheep, whldi prodnee endlent wooL The 
chief riyer ia the Tweedy which riaea In the 8.W. extramtty of the coonty, 
1500 feet aboTO tte sea. The eoon^ la also watered by nnmerona amaU 
streems, sodi aa the Leiihtn, TaOm, ifegget, and MtMetHm. The indnatry 



of the diire la almost wholly pastoimL Jbiifgi, flie eennty town, is a 
qntet rural-looking plsee, and diiefly noted aa a sammer retreat. A Ibw 
mHea from Peebles is the Tillage of HverleitkeMf reeorted to for ita mineral 
waters Hero the wooUen mannfiKtoro is making considerable progreea. 

flalMrkahlTe, anciently called "Ettrick Forest," ia a small Inland 
ooonty encompassed by Edinborgh, Boxbargh, DomfHes^ and Peddes. 
It extends from N. to 8. 28 ul, snd from £. to W. 18 m. Area, 800 sq. 
m. ; pop. k6,600. The sorftoe exhibits a continued saooesdon of monn- 
tain ranges, of diAnent altitadea, aff<Mrding excellent partorage for 
the nmnerons herds of cattle and flocks of sheep whicn are reared 
in the ooimty. Between the hills there are narrow and well-watered 
▼alleys of great fertility. The Ttoeed and its tributaries, the SUrick 
and Yarrow, are the principal stresms. The Yarrow has prmninently 
attracted the notice of poets, and Is refe rre d to In many a Scottish 
song. It issaes from the east end of St Marg*9 Loek—^ lake near 
the W. boondary of the county, 4 m. in length and 1 m. in breadth. The 
manniJMtares of 8eHt1ricshire are wool-apinning and the making of tweeds^ 
which are canied on at CfaUuhitU and at Selkirk. The latter is an andent 
reyal bargh and the county town. It occupies a prominoit place In the 
story of the Border Wan, and its burgesses, known aa the ** Soutras of 
SeUdrk,** were greatly renowned for Uieir valour. It is said tliat the 
ballad of the "Flowen of the Forest" refers to the loss sustained by tiie 
" sonten " at flie disastrous battle of Flodden. Mnngo Park, the African 
traveller, and James Hogg, the poet, known In litenture as the " EtMck 
8hepherd," were natives of Selkirkshire. 

Southern Counties. 

Bozbnr^haliire.— This county Is one of the most interesting and 
beantiiul in Scotland. It lies to the 8. of Berwidc, and is eepanMfrom 
England by the Cheviot HUls. On the W. is Selkirk, and on the S.W. 
Dumfries. Its extent from N. to S. is 28 m., and from E. to W. 38 m. 
Area, 670 sq. m.: pop. SSfiOQ. It embraces the ancient districts of Teowt- 
dale and lAddeaaaU, so named ftom the Tmriot and the XtdcM, by whidi 
they are watered. Towards the N. and W. the country is mountaincns, 
but on the 8. and E. it is level and fertile. The soeneiy Is varied and 
picturesque. The Cheviott do not rise to any great height, the most ele- 
vated pwt not exceeding 2000 feet The herb^ Is green to the sonunit, 
and aifbrds pasturage to vast flocks of sheep, which are here the cbi^ 
stock of the farmers. The N. districts are watered by the Tweed, beaides 
wlilch and the lAddd and Teviotf there are in the county numerous 
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BtreamB, locally called" waten^" such as the J«i, 0<Ua, AUaHf Ale, and SUtrig. 
Rozburehshire postesBes a very Interesting hlstorr In connexion iritti 
border feada of former days, and exhibits many reUcs of those warlike 
times in the shape of castles, towers, and other fortified edifices. It has 
also several magnlfieent remains of monasdc life and institutions. The 
county town, Jedburgh, on the Jed, a tributary of the Teylot ; Keleo, at the 
confluence of the Teviot with the Tweed ; and ifelroee, on the Tweed, 
hare all fine ruins of ancient abbeys. Not far itom Melrose is Ahbotefordf 
the celebrated country seat of Sir Walter Scott Hawiek, on the Teriot, 
and Jedburgh, have large mannfiictures of tweeds. Flannels, blankets, 
and carpets are also made to a considerable extent. Thomson and Levden, 
the poeis, were bom in Roxburghshire— the former at Ednam, near Kelso* 
and the latter at DenAotm, a few miles firom Hawick. 

X>Tmifrie88ihire.— This large frontier eonnty is bounded on the S. by 
the Solway Firth, and on the other sides by Cumberland, Roxburgh, Sel- 
kirk, Peebles, Lanark, Ayr, and Kirkcudbright. It extfflids from E. to 
W. 56 m., and from N. to S. 83 m. Area, 1106 sq. m. ; pop. .76,000. Dum- 
friesshire comprehends the districts of JNUhsdeUe in tiie W., Armcmdale in 
the middle, and Eekdale in the E., watered by the rivers 2fUh, Annan, 
and &k. The surface has a general slope towards the Solway Firth on 
the S., mountidn-ranges on the N. and E. sheltering it from cold. The 
loftiest summits are ffart/ellf on the Peebles border, 2661 feet ; Ettriek Pen, 
on the confines of Selkirk, 2268 feet; Queenaberrtf HiU, on the Lanark 
boundary, 2286 feet; and Black Larg, close to Ayrshire, 2231 feet There 
are eight lakes car lochs in the vicinity of Lochmaben. In the N.E. cor- 
ner, near the head of Moffat Water, is Loch Skene (ISOO feet above the seaX 
whence Issues the picturesque waterlkll called the Grey Mar^e Tail. The 
Sokoay JVrtA, which forms the boundary between Scotland and England 
for upwards of 60 m., is noted for the peculiarity of its tides. In these, as 
well as the nature of the beach and the depth of water, it differs from 
every marine indentation in Great Britain. To the E. of the Nith is 
LothoT Mo89, a morass of about 10 m. in length, and from 2 to 8 m. in 
breadth. The elevated parts of tiie coun^ afford excellent pasturage : 
and the rearing of cattle, sheep, and pigs forms an important branch of 
rural industry. The largest lamb fair in Scotland is held at Lo(kerhie, a 
few miles E. of the Annan. The manufactures of Dumfriesshire are not 
of much importance; the principal are hosiery at and about the county 
town, Dun^fHea; cotton-spinning at Annan; plaiuingsat Langholm; and 
the weaving of cotton goods at Ecclefechan, the birthplace of Thomas 
Carlyle, the celebrated writer. Goal is worked at Sanquhar and else- 
where ; lead and silver are found at WarUockhead; and limestone for burn- 
ing, and red sandstone for building, are quarried in various localities. 
Moffat is noted for its mineral springs. The chief town, Dumfries (i.e., 
^hill of shrubs'*), was constituted a royal burgh in the twelfth century. 
The poet Bums died there in 1796, after a residence of some years in the 
town and county. 

XfrkcndlirightBlilre, or the Btewartry of Klrkondbrlght, oomprising 
the eastern district of OaUoway, extends from E. to W. 44 m., from N. to S. 
40 m., and is bounded on the N. by Ayr, on the E. by Diunfries. on the 
S. by the Solway Firth, and on the w. by Wigtown. Area, 064 sq. m.; 
pip. 42,000. About two-thirds of the county is mountainous, the most 
tfievated portions being Meyrielt Ifountein (27M twV),Bkinn$qfKMM (2668 
foet\ Oa»namoor C(f Oarephaim (2612 feet), and Oaimsmoor of Fleet (2331 
feet). A mountain-range stretches along tne whole N. bounda^in the form 
of a vast amphitheatre, embracing nearly half the county. The principal 
riven are tne Dee, Fleet, Ken, Oree, and Vrr, Lakes are numerous, the 
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most ooiulderable being Loch Ken and Lock Boon. The coast is indented 
by seyeral bays, the chief being Kirheudbriglu Bay and Fleet Bay. The 
pastures of Kirkcadbiight are excellent, and vast numbers of sheep and 
cattle are reared for the English markets. The shire is noted for its 
hooey. The occnitations of the people are mainly those connected with 

S:ri<mltare and grazing. The principal towns are Ktrhcudbright (i^e^ " the 
rk or church town of St Cuthbert"), New OaOoway, OasUe-DoMyku, 
IkUbeaUie, and Oatehoute^f-Fleet, 

WlgtownBhlre, or Wert Oalloway, is bounded on the N. by Ayrshire; 
on the E. by Wigtown Bay and the liyer Cre& which sep arate it from 
Kirkcudbright; on the S. by the Irish Sea; and on the W. by the Irish 
Channel. It extends irom B. to W. 82 ul, and from N. to S. 29 m. Area, 
612 sq. m.; pop. 89,000. The shire is divided into three districts :— the 
Shuuu C peninsula"), which lies W. of Loch Ryan and Luce Bay; the 
Maehert (" flat country "), between Wigtown and Luce Bays ; and the Moors, 
which includes the remainder of the county. No part is above 18 m. fit>m 
the sea. The physical aspect of Wigtownshire is neither striking nor 
varied. Its sur&ce is irregular, but its most elevated part is not above 
600 feet high. The rivers Oreo and Bladenock are navigable for small 
vessels for a short distance. The county contains a number of small lakes. 
The coasts are indented by several spMudous bays and harbours, such as 
Lock Byanj on the N.W., which extends into the county about 9 m.; Imet 
Bay, on the S.; and Wigtown Bay, on the E. These two bays form 
remarkable promontories— the Burrow Head and the MyU of OaSUnxty; 
Uie latter is the most southerly point of Scotland. There being no manu- 
factures beyond those required for local purposes, and almost no mining 
operations, agriculture is the principal source of occupation. The royal 
burgh of WigUnon (i^., " the town on the bay ") is the county town. The 
other principal places are Stranraer, NewtonrStewart, WhUhom, and 
For^Mitriek, from the last of which the shortest passage to IreUmd is 
obtained. In ancient times the inhabitants of Galloway, £. and W., were 
designated the "wild Scots of Galloway," frt>m their savage disposition 
and their peculiar mode of warfare. They were so conspicuous for their 
daring intrepidity and heroism, that they were allowed the privilege of 
forming the van in every battle at which they were present. 



IRELAND. 
Counties in the Province of Ulster. 

Donegal is a large maritime county in the N. of Ireland. Its landward 
boundaries are Londonderry, Tyrone, I^ermanagh, and Leitrim. Its 
greatest length from N.E. to S.W. is 85 m., and its greatest breadth fix>m 
S.E. to N.W. 41 m. Area, 1866 sq. m.; pop. 206^000. The surfooe is 
mountainous and boggy. The lakes are numerous, but small ; the largest 
being Lough Derg, in which is the island called St PatrieVs Purgatory, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. The county is watered by many unim> 
portant rivers, the principal being the Foyle and SwiUy. The coast is 
indented by a number of bays, the most important being Lough Foyle, Lough 
BwOiy, Sffkiephaven, Guybarra Bay, and Donegal Bay. On the coast ara 
numerous small islands, seventeen of which are inhabited, the principal 
being North Arran. The occupations are mainly agricultural. Baphoe is 
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the eentra of the linen trade. Many of the female popnlation are en- 
caged In working muslin for the Belfiaat and Glasgow mannfliotttiera. 
The oonnty town is Ugordy on the Foyle. 

lK>ndondeiTy or Derry is a maritime coanty flanked on the B. by 
Antrim; on the S. by Tyrone: and on the W. by Donegal; its N. 
bonndarr being Longh Foyle ana the Atlantic Ocean. Its length from 
N. to S. is 40 m.. and its breadth fh>m E. to W. is 84 m. Area, 810 sq. m.; 
pop. 165,000. The sur&ce is hilly and rugged, with far tile tracts along 
the riyers. The moat important rivers are the F^yl^ which traverses 
the N.W. comer, and the Barnn^ which separates Londonderry from 
Antrim. The staple manufacture is linen. Poultry are extensively 
reared, and eggs are exported on a large scale. The principal towns aie 
Loniimderrif and CcitraxM. 

Antrim occupies the extreme N.E. part of Ireland. The river Lagan 
divides it from Down, and the Bann from Londonderry; on the N. is the 
Atlantic and on the E. the North Channel. Its greatest length from N. 
to S. is 66 ul; greatest breadth from E. to W~ 80| m. Area, 1164 sq. m.; 
pop. 4^000. Near the coast the surface Is elevated, declining towards 
the S.W., where much of the soil is boggy. In the hilly resAon iron ore 
is found in considerable quantities. The principal bays are Bel/cut Lough 
and Lame Lough. In the S.W. is the extensive lake called Lough Neagh, 
the water of which is remarkable for its petrifying quality. The chief 
indnstry of Antrim is the manufacturing of linen and cotton. The county 
town is B^iutf on Belfast Lough. The famous Oianfi Oauaeway, one of 
the most perfect specimens of columnar basalt in Europe, is on the N. 
coast of this county. 

Down lies to the S. of Antrim, having Armagh as its W. boundary, 
and the Irish Sea on the S. and E. Its extent from N.E. to S.W. is 61 m., 
and from N.W. to 8.E. 88 m. Area, 967 sq. m. ; pop. 870,000. The surfaee 
is hilly, rising into mountains in the S., we highest being Slieve-Donard, 
which nas an elevation of 2796 feet. The river Lagan skirts the coanty 
on the N. and tiie Batm on the W. On the coast are Belfaat Lough, Strang- 
f&rd Lough (which penetrates inland about 16 m.), XHrndnmi Bag, and 
OairMi^wd Lough. Linen is the staple manufikcture of the coanty. The 
fisheries off the coast are important, and employ about 4000 or 6000 hands. 
The ehief town is Downpatrickf at the S.W. extremity of Strangford Loagh. 

Azmagh is an inland eountjr, surrounded by Tyrone, Lough Neagh, 
Down, Louth, and Monaghan. From N. to S. it extends 83 m., and from 
E. to W. 20 m. Area, 612 sq. m. ; pop. 163,000. In the S.W. the surface 
Is moontainous, the Slieve-GuUion rising to the height of 1898 feet above 
the sea; elsewhere the country is flat and undulating, with a considerable 
extent of bog. The county is well watered by numerous streams, the 
ehief of which are the Cattan and the Blaekwater. The Newrg Canal skirts 
the coontv on the E. The population combine agricultural pursuits with 
the weavmg of cotton and linen. The chief towns are Armagh city, Lur- 
gan, and Portadoum, From the 6th to the 9th century, Armagh was in 
great repute as a seat of learning. The name, in aU Irish authorities, is 
given as *'Ard-Macha," or "Macha's height,* from Queen Macha, who 
flourished 800 years B.a. 

Tyrone is an inland county encompassed by Londonderry, Longh 
Neagh, Armagh, Monaghan, Fermanagh, and I)onegaI. Its greatest 
length from N. to S. is 46 9. ; greatest breadth from E. to W. 60 m. Area, 
1260 sq. m. ; nop. 197,000. The surface is hilly and thinly wooded ; in the 
N. and 8. it is mountainous. 8lievo-8aw6l, on the Londonderry border, is 

K 2 
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mo iMt abort «Im 1«t«1 «r fha ma. The aoa in Uie knr-lyinc ^stricU 
towards the £. is fertile and vatered hy nnmeroos branches oi the Fbpte 
and Slaekmmier liTers. Coal lit fer do m esti c parpoaes is rained near 
DiMfaaaoa and Coal JtUmd, a thifrins and popiuons TiDace; and In the 
uplands fadicattoBS of lead, eopper, lion, and eoal are uequott. The 
leading braneh of industry is sgnealtmre, but the manofeetare of linens, 
eoane woollens, and othnr commodities, employs a large p or ti on of the 
popolatlon. ThecbieftownisOsMvAySitaateainthecentreoftheeoanty. 

Vmnaangh, an inland eoon^, is enclosed by Donegal, Tyrone^ 
If onaghan, Caran, and Leitrinu Its greatest length firom N. W. to S.E. 
is 46 m.; grestest bresdth from N^ to 8.W. 29 m. Area, 714 sq. m.; 
pop. ttjOOO. The sarlSue generaUr presents a snceesdon of ahmpt emi- 
nences of slight dcTstion ; in the E. and W. it is moontainoaa. T£e most 
attraetiTe iJuktnie in the scenery of Fermanagh is Ltmgh Erne, which 
extends tnm one extremity of the county to the other. It is divided Into 
Upper end Lower Erae, the former extending firom WatUAridge to IHieit 
UBm, the coonty town, end the latter firom AxufttOot to Roaemr, where 
its waters contrset snd form the riyer Xm». Fermanagh is mainly an 
agrlealtiual connty, only abont an eighth of its popolation being employed 
in manaCaetores and tradea. Butter is extensiyeiy exported. 

MmintfiMi (Lt^ '*a place ftill of Uttle hills or brakes "0 ia sarroonded 
by Tyrone, Armsgh, Liooth, Meath, CsTan, and Fermanagh. Its extent 
ntsm N. to 8. is 87 m.; firom E. to W. 88 m. Area, 600 aq. m.; pop. 
103,600. In the N.W., snd to the E., the country is mountainoos. The 
loftiest potet of the aiAof-Beagh range is 1S54 fbet aboTO the sea. Lakes 
uid riyers are numerous, but small. The UUter Ctmdl trayeraea the 
county. The occupations of the people are almost wholly agricnltnral. 
The cAlef towns are MamoffhoMf ClSmett and OearriehmaeroM. 

OftTMft is flsaked on the N. by Fermanagh and Monaghan ; on the E. by 
Monaghsn and Meath ; on the 8. by Meath, Westmeath, and Longford; sad 
on the W. by Leitrlm. its length from S.E. to N. W. is 61 m. ; tn«adth fkom 
N. to 8. 28 m. Area, 746 aq. m. ; pop. 120/)00. The county is mountsinons on 
tlie borders, espedslly in the N., endoang an open country interspersed with 
bog. The principal riyers are the Woodford and Upper JBme. Lakes are 
numerous^ and seyersl of them sre highly pictuicaqne. The minerals 
found in the county embrace coal, iron, copper, and lead. There are a 
number of mineral springs, of which SwaiU^Hfr is the most celebrated. 
Agilenltursl industry employs the great bulk of the population. Cbsoa 
and BeUm^ei are the chief towns. 

Counties in the Province of Leinster. 

Iioingfard is a small county, encompassed by Leitrim, Cayan, West* 
meath. Lough Ree, and Roscommon. Its length from N. to S. is 29 m.; 
bresdth from E. to W. 22 m. Area, 420 sq. m. ; pop. 61,000. Between the 
M.W. and centre of the county the surface is diyersmed by low hills: 
elsewhere it is mostly flat and boggy. The riyer Shatmon, Lough Bee. 
Lough Gowna, and other lakes, border on the county, which is crossed hy 
the Soyal Can^. Grazing and the rearing of cattle and sheep, and dairy- 
fknning, are the principal pursuits. The county town is Longford, 

Westmeaih is bounded by Longford, Meath, Kildare, King's County, 
Rosoommooi, "jd Lough Ree. Its greatest length from N. to 8. if 85 m.: 
greatest breadth from E. to W.40m. Area, 708 sq. m.: pop. 71,fi00. 
The Burface Is picturesquely diyersifled with hill, yalley, and lake, but no 
mountsin. The soU is fertile, with much bog. TliiJ county is weU 
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watered. In the W. is Lough Ru and the riyer Shwkwm; the Inny tiem% 
through the N. part, and the Bmnui through the centre. Connected with 
these rivers are Loughs Dtmeragh^ EwmI^ Oioet, Zoim. 7ron, and SkUlvi, 
The Royal CoimI intersects the county, and a branch oi the Otxmd CeuuU 
proceeds to KUbeggan, The occupations are wholly agricultural, chiefly 
gracing and dairy-fiunming. MtMvngar is the chief town. At iKMoiM, on 
the Shannon, the very centre of Ireland, there are extensive barracks and 
an ordnance depdt. 

Meath is very irregular in outline. Its landward boundaries are Dub- 
lin, Kildare, Westmeath^ Cavau, Monaghan, and Louth; the Irish Sea 
forms its E. boundary, it extends firom N. to S. 40 m. ; from E. to W. 47 
m. Area, 906 sq. m.; pop. 86,000. The soil is rich and fertile. The 
principal rivers are the Boyne and the BlackwaUr. The Royol Canal passes 
through the county. Trim, on the Boyne, is the county town. Drogheda 
is partly in Meath ; near to it is Tarot an ancient royal residence, where 
St Patrick commenced his missionary labours. The river Boyne gives 
name to the tettle in. which William the Third crushed the pretensions 
of the Stuarts in Ireland. 

lK>Tit]i, a small maritime county, is bounded N. by Armagh and 
Carlingford Lough; E. by the Irish Sea; S. by the Boyne, separating it 
from Meath ; and on the W. by Meath and Monaghan. From N. to 8. it 
extends 26 m., and from E. to W. 16 m. Area, 816 sq. m. : pop. 78,000. 
The N. part of the county forms the peninsula of Carlingfordf which is 
mountainous, rising to the height of 1986 feet. Between that and Cloghor 
Head in the S., the sur&ce is fiat or undulating. The principal rivers are 
the Boyne. Dee, Qlyde^ and Fane, The most important bays are Ihmdalk 
Bay and Drogheda Bay. Louth is chiefly an agricultural county, but some 
linen is manuftctured, and, from the great extent of coast in comparison 
with the size of the county, fishing is an important branch of local 
industry. From Dundalk (ue chief town), Drogheda^ and Carlingfordf 
there is a large export of produce. 

I>ablin, the metropolitan county of Ireland, is bordered on the landward 
aides by Meath, Kildare, and Wlcklow ; and is open to the Irish Sea on 
the E. Its length fhwi N- to S. is 82 m.: from E. to W. 18 m. Area, 864 
aq. m. ; pop. 418/)00. Surftce mostly a level rich plain, well cultivated, 
ruing at the S. boundary into a range of elevated hills, the siunmit of the 
loftiest of which, K^ure, is 2478 feet above the sea. The only river of 
note is the L\ffey. Bv means of the Grand and the Boyal CaneUSf a navi- 
gable communication is effected between Dublin and the Shannon. Along 
the coast are several bays, the most important of which is Dublin Bay. 
Not far from the shore are Lambay laumd and IrelancPs Eye, bertdes a 
number of islets. Dublin county contains more various manufactures than 
any other county in Ireland ; but they are mostiy such as are for home 
reauirements. The produce, however, of the Dublin breweries and 
Balbriggan hosiery works are largely exported. The fisheries afford a 
considerable source of income to the villagers along the coast. The chief 
town is Dublin, on the Liffev, the capital city of Ireland, with important 
trade and manufactures. Tne ancient Irish name of tids city was Baile- 
atha-eliath, *' the town of the hurdle ford,'* from the circumstance that in 
verv early ages an artificial ford of hurdles was constructed across the 
Lifiey near the place where the town subsequently sprang up. The 
modem name, however, is derived from Duibhlinn, "black pool,' an old 
Irish designation of that part of the Lifiey on which the city is built. 
Kingstown is a fashionable suburb of Dublin, and has a fine harbour, 
wfeenee the mail steamers sail for Holyhead, making the passage in four 
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houn. This town wm formerly « mevs flahlni^ YfUafve^ called Dwdaarif, 
and reeelTBd its present nsme in lunonr of Oeorge the Fourth, who 
emberlced tiien in 18S1. 

KSldare is hounded on the N. hy Meeth: on the E. hy Dublin end 
Wieklow ; on the S. by Carlow ; and on the w. by Queen's County, King's 
County, and Westmeath. Its extent from N. to 8. is 40 m.; m>m E. to 
W. S7 m. Area. 658 sq. m. ; pop. 76,000. The surfisee is mostly fiat» and 
exhibits about 60,000 acres of bog. Near the town of Kildare is an exten- 
sive eommon of most beaatiflil sward, ealled the Kharaght on wUdi is the 
chief Irish race-course. The rivers lAffejf and Barrow pass through tlie 
county, and the Boynte rises in its N. part. Kildaie is also traversed by 
the (Trond and JSoi^ CSsnob. The industry of the county is almost wholly 
agrtoolturaL The oountF town is .Muw, near the LliliBy, whieh was the 
most anient resldenee or the kings <tf Lelnster. Its nsme signiJiet e £ur 
or meeting place. 

Sing's Ckranty has N. Westmeath; E. Kildare; S. Queen's County 
and Tipperary ; and W. Tipperary, Oalway, and Roscommon. Ite greatest 
length from E. to W. is 46 m., and its greatest breadth from N. to S. is 80 
m. Area, 772 sq. m. ; pop. 78J00O. The 8. part of the county is hill v, 
comprising a small portion of the AlMM-SZoom Mountains. Orogan HiU, m 
the N.E, has an elevation of 769 feet Elsewhere the snrfiwse is compara- 
tively flat and boggy. The Bog of AUsn covers a larse part of the oentre, 
and extends from E. to W. the whole length of ue county. The 
principal Btreams are the Stummmf Brotmit Barrowj and Bogm. The Ortmd 
Canal traverses the county from Sdondtrrg in the E. to Shanum Hartwnr 
in the W. In King's County, much attention is paid to the rearing of 
live stock. The chief town is TVOamors (t.e., " great hill "), the principal 
shipping station on the Grand CanaL King's County was so called by 
Queen Mary of England in honour of her husband, whose name is c<»n- 
memorated in F%mp$towm, on the Grand Canal. 

Queen's Oonnty is encompassed by KUdare. Cailow, Kilkenny, 
Tipperary, and King's County. It extends 88 m. from N. to 8., and 87 
m. from £. to W. Area, 664 aq. m. ; pop. 72/iOO. The siurface is generally 
flat, rising in the N.W. into the Sl&vo-Bloom Mountains, the highest 
summit of which, ArdertH, is 1784 feet above aea-level. The soil is fertile. 
Interspersed with large traete of bog. The chief rivers are the Barrow, 
which has ito source in the N.W. uplands, and the Nore, The county is 
intersected by the Grand Canal. The minerals embrace coal, iron, 
copi>er, manganese, marl, and fUler's earth. The pnrsuite are mostly 
those connected with agriculture. The county town is Margborougkf on 
the Southern and Western Railway. It was so named in honour of Queen 
Mary of England, who also gave the oonnty ite title. 

Wloklow is a maritime county, having the Irish Sea as ito E. boundary. 
On the landward sides it is bordered hy Wexford, Carlow, Kildare, and 
Dublin. Ite greatest lensth is 40 m. ; greatest breadth, 88 m. Area. 781 
sq. m. ; nop. 74,000. Wieklow is the most picturesque eountv in Ireland, 
the snrmee being beautifully diversified with mountain, valley, stream, 
and lake. The central portion is quite a mass of mountains, the chief of 
which are LugnaquiUa (8088 foet), and DuffHiU (8264 feet). The vale of 
Avooa. at the month of which ArtUow stands, is the one celebrated by the 
poet Moore in his " Meeting of the Wrtors." Near to Bathdrmm is the 
mountain valley of Glendalough, famous for ite scenery, for the ruins of 
seven churches, a round tower, and a lake, called the Lake o/8orpont», be- 
cause St Patrick is said to have drowned hi it all the serpents that wen 
in Ireland. The principal rivers are the Jj^ffeg and SUnug in the W., 
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and the Attoea and Vartrp in the E., all of whleh have their sonroe in 
the ooanty. Except in the Avoea distriety where important mining opera- 
tlons are carried on, and at ArkloWf where there is a good fishery, the pur- 
snita of the people are chiefly agricultural. The county town is FFidUotcr. 

Wexford, a maritime county, is bounded on the E. and B. hT St George^s 
Channel and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the landward sides by Kilkenny, 
Carlow, and Wicklow. Its greatest length from N. to 6. is 65 m.; 
greatest breadth, 84 m. Area, 900 sq. m.: pop. ]fi8,600. The E. coast 
is dangerous from sandbanks. The S. shores are skirted by several 
lagoons, and off the coast are some small islands. The surnce of the 
counts is hilly, rising in the N.W. into the ridge of Mount LeintUr 
and ilaekstairs, and declining to a level peninsula in the S.E. The 
river Skmejf, navigable for barges to EtMueorth^f passes through the 
county, and the Barrow skirts it on the W. Graring and dairy-tkrming 
are leading pursuits. Manu&otures are unimportant, but fishing is gene- 
ral along tne coast. The county town is Wea^ord, on the Slaney. 

Oftrlow is a small inland county, surrounded by Kildare, Wicklow, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, and Queen's County. It extends S9 m. from N. to S., 
and 20} m. from E. to W. Area, 846 sq. m. ; pop. 46,600. The country 
adjoining Wicklow and Wexford is hilly in character. Mount Leintttr in 
the S. E. attaining the height of 2604 feet The chief rivers are the Blantg 
and Barrow. Carlow is essentially an agricultural county, less than one- 
sixth of the population being employed in manufactures and trades. The 
county town is CarloWf on the Bibrrow. 

XXlkenny is bordered on the N. by Queen's County ; E. by Carlow and 
Wexford *, S. by Waterford ; and W. by Tipperary. Its extent ftom N. to 
8. is 46 m.; from £. to W. 24 m. Area, 796 sq. m.; pop. BO.OOO. The 
surface is undulating and fertile, with a slope towards the 8., where seve- 
ral summits have an elevation of 1000 feet. The river Barrow borders 
the county on the E. and the Suir on the S. ; the Nore traverses the middle. 
The border rivers are navigable for a considerable distance, and so is the 
Nore for small barges. Coal is worked at CastUeomer, and a fine kind of 
black marble is quarried near KUkenniff the county town. 

Counties in the Province of Munster. 

Tipperary is an extensive inland county, bounded by King's County, 
Queen^ County, Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Clare, and Galway. 
Its greatest length from M. to S. is 70 m.; greatest breadth from E. to W. 
40 m. Area, 1669 sq. m.; pop. 199/)00. The surftcegenerally is leveL 
but there are groups of mountains In the E., 8., and W. Of these, then 
are tn the S. the OalUes (rising to the height of 8018 feetX Knoekmele- 
down (2700 feet), and SUeve-Naman (2864 feet); hi the W. is the group of 
which Keeper Mountain (2278 feet) is the principal; and in the E. aie the 
Slievardagn Hills. In the N. is a curious isolated height called the DetdCe 
Bit, 1688 feet in elevation, which is associated with many popular legends. 
In the level country the soil is of extraordinary fertility, especially In the 
tract known as the Golden Vein, extending from Limerick to the confines 
of Kilkenny County. The Suir and Nore rivers rise in the Devil's Bit, 
near Templemore— the former, tear the greater part of its course, running 
through the county ; the Shannon forms part of the W. boundary. The 
mineral products of Tipperarv embrace coal, copper, lead (rich in silveri 
and sine, the last of which is found in large quantities at Silverminet, 
The principal towns are Tipperarp, Clonmel, Nenagh^ and CaaheU 
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Watttftvd If « maritime totaaltf, haTing S. tlM Atlantio 
Cork, M. Tipperaiy and KHkwmiy, and B. Wataifbrd Haibonr, aeimnting 
It from Wazmd. TlMeoaBt7ezt8Bds88m.fromN.toS^aM8am.fiom 
E. to W. Ana, m aq. m.; poo. lUjOOO. Moat of the amrfiMa is moan- 
talDona, tha pvinelpal langaa baiiig KmoekmeUdomm, Onmw u rm§ik, Ifona- 
ffoiaah, and Drwm; vnX thevs !a mmm nodvlattiis and l«v«I land wm^ the 
banka of the iSkir to the N. and B, and of the Bladtmatmr and Bnds ia the 
W^ aa well as sUrtidi; the eoast, which is Indented \sf aereral beys and 
liariwan, soeh aa WaJterferd Harhamr^ Trmmform Bag, Dmmgaarvam Biartomr, 
and Ardman Bag. Coppn and marble are flie principal ndnerala worked 
In this coonty; the fbrmer ia fbund at Knodtmmkom, and the latter near 
WkUedkMreh mad O ap poq uim , The oeeopations of the population are ehiellj 
thoae eonneeted with paatorage and dalry-Akmiing. watorfiird being the 
principal dalrr eonnty In Ireland, there are large qoantltiea of batter and 
fweon exported. The eoonty town is Waier/bri, on the Soir. 

Cork, the l arg e st and moat aontherl j eoontf in Ireland^ boanded on 
Its landward sides bj Kei^, Limerit^ Tlpperary, and Waterford. It 
extends 110 m. from E. to w. and 70 m. from M. to 8. Area, 8885 aq.m.; 
pop. ^18,000. The W. put of the eoimtj ia moontainoos; the N. and E. 
are exceedingly fertile. The eoaat Is indented with nnmerooa bays, the 
principal being Bamtij, DwtflMmae, ClonakiUp, Kimmte, €forh BiBtw^ur, and 
Tomfhid. Off the coast are soTeral islands, Uie moat impoitaat of which 
are Cape Clear and Whiidw. The chief rirers which water the oom&ty are 
the Bktekwater, Lee, and Amdom, Copper and limestone are the priaeipal 
mineral products ; the oopperHnines at ABakah employ abont SOOO bands. 
Cork is mainly an agricoltoral county. The fiaheries along the ooaat form 
a Taloable branch of indastry. After Cork dty, the capital, tiie most 
important towns are TomgkaL Amdra, and f taaoie. The Iriah name for 
Cork is Coreaehf **m marsh.** The dty grew up aroond a monastery 
foonded by St Finbar in the stzth oentniy , on the edge of a marah. The 
port of Cork, best known as the Cove, is now called ^aeea^foieii, in h<moiir 
Of Qaeen Victoria's Tisit in 1818. 

Kenr (" the territory of the race of dar." prononneed Keer) ts boimded 
M. by the estoary of the Shannon ; E. by Umeriek and Cork ; S. by Cork 
and Kenmare estoary; and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Ito greatest 
length from N. to S. is 00m.: greatest breadth from E. to W. 68 m. Area, 
1868 sq. m.; pop. 900JOQO. The sorfoee of the country is formed of moon- 
tain -ranges, intersected by deep Talleys, with some leyel groond. 
Oarran l>uU, in MdeffilKenddg Beekt, the highest moontaina in utdand, 
has an eleration of 8414 feet; C!aA<r, 8800 feet; Braitdimf 81S7 feet; and 
MangerUm, 2766 feet. The pitndpal rirers are the Jtele, ifotne, Lnme or 
Lamef and Boughtff. The lakes comprise those of KiUameif (email, hot 
▼ery plctoresqne), Cbrra, and CWrrone. The coast-line is deeplr indented 
by bays, of wnich Tralee, Dingle^ and Kemmare are the chief. Off the 
coast is the fertUe Island of ValeiUiaf the Cis-Atlantle terminoa of the 
telegraph cables. Keny Is rich in minerals. Iron ore aboonds in ▼nriooa 
places, and copper and lead mines are worked near Kamare and TVolee, 
the chief town. Dairy-ferming is the leading industry. 

Zdmeriok is encompassed by the Shannon (separating it from ClareX 
Tipperary, Cork, and Kerry. Ita extent firom N. to S. Is S6 m^ and ttom 
E. to W. 64 m. Area, 1061 sq. m.; pop. 177/)00. The sormee ia an 
nndolating plain, watered by the Mdigue, Deelj ifakair, etc, and rising 
into moonteins in the N.B., 8., and S.W. The rirer Shann<m forma the 
M. boundary. The esstom half of the eonoty, called the Oolden VaUeg, it 
the most fertile tract in Ireland. There are nnmerooa dairy fiona and 
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eztenitve putnre lands, on which vait nnmben of sheep and cattle are 
fed. Large qnantitieB of com, bntter, and other produce are exported. 
The eoon^ town is LkMriekj on the Shannon. The name is a oorruption 
of the Iriui LuintMeh (Liminagh), signifying a bare spot of land. 

Glare (i^., ** a level piece of land ") is boonded on the N. by Galway Bay 
and Galway; on the E. and S. by tne Shannon, which separates it firom 
Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry ; and on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its greatest length from M.E. to S.W. is 67} m. ; greatest breadth from 
M.W. to S.E. 88 m. Area, 1294 sq. m.; pop. U1,000. The surbce is 
diyendfied with mountain, valley, stream, and lake. In the E. are the 
Inchiguin, Slieve-BaughtOf and Slievo-Bamagh Mountidns : and in the W. is 
Mount OaUan, The county possesses about 100 small lakes. The chief 
rivers are the Shannon and the Fergtu. The coast is rocky, and in some 
places exhibits bold precipitous dUb, 400 feet high: it is indented with 
several bays, the largest being that of Liacannor. The minerals of the 
county embrace coal, iron, lead, and manganese. There are marble and 
■late quarries, and many chalybeate springs. The chief trade is in cattlCi^ 
sheep, com, and provisions. Frieae and hosiery are manufactured for 
home use. The county town is Ennis, on the Fergus. 

Counties in the Provinoe of Gonnau^rlit. 

GhJway is a large maritime eounty in the W. of Ireland. Its landward 
boundaries are Mayo, Roscommon, King's County. Tipperaiv, and Clare. 
From E. to W. it extends 84 m., and firom N. to S. 62 m. Area, 2447 sq. 
m. ; pop. 2^000. Lough Corrib divides the county into the E. and W. 
distncts. The E. district is level, and mostlv arable, with much bog. 
The W. district, called Connemara and Jojfce*$ Oountrv, is rugged and 
mountainous, and presents some of the wildest and most beautiAil scenery 
in Ireland. The principal rivers are the Shannon, Suck, and Blaekwater. 
Fart of Lough Mash is in this county. Off the coast, which is rugged, and 
deeply indented by inlets, there are a number of islands, the most import- 
ant of which is InUhmore. Iron and lead ores have been found, but lime- 
stone and marble are the chief minerals now worked. In Connemara 
there is abundance of the beautiful green variegated marble called serpen* 
tine. The occupations of the people are midnly of an agricultural character. 
The county town is Galway, on Oalway Bay, between which and Mew 
York a line of steamers ply — the Galway route being the shortest to 
North America. Balliwuloe, at the W. terminus of the Qrand Canals has 
the largest annual fair for cattle and sheep in Ireland. 

Bofloommon is an inland county of irregular outline, surrounded by 
Sligo, Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, King's County, Galway, and Mayo. 
Its greatest length is 60 m., and greatest breadth 40 m. Area, 94Q sq. m. ; 
pop. 182,000. The surface is mostlv undulatiag ; mountainous in the N , 
where the Curlew Mountains lie, and flat in the E. The Shannon (with its 
loughs, Boffin^ BodaHag, And Bu) forms part of the E., and the Suae the W. 
boundary. Lough Key is in the N., and Lough Gara in the W. of the 
county. The pursuits are chiefly agricultural. The county town is 
Roseommonf i^., " Coman's wood," fh>m St Coman, who founded a monastery 
there in the eighth century. 

Mayo is an extensive maritime county, bounded N. and W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on tlie landward sides by Sligo, Roscommon, and 
Oalway. Its extent fh>m N. to S. Is 68 m.; fh>m £. to W. 72 m. Area, 
2181 sq. m. ; pop. 248/)00. The county has about 260 m. of coast-line, 
deeply indented by numerous bays, the chief of which are Clew Bay^ 
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M mek to i Anr, Broad Bavatf and KUtala Bta/, Off the «out are some lar^e 
taUndfl (sou ms ildUI^ Okarm, and /amf^^X and a number of amall ones. 
The snrfiioe of the eountj ia of a yerj varied eharafcter, preaenting^ mach 
moantain and waste, and moeh level and fertile land. The winelpal 
moantain sommiU are MmStrm (i0BO feet highX Nepkm (SM6 feet^ and 
Croagh Burick 8870 faet) ; on the top of the last is a chapel dedicated to 
8t Patrick. The Ifof ia the chief riTer. Oorrib, Muk, Omm, and Carrm 
are the principal takes. Iron-ore ahoonds, bat remains anwrong^ht for 
want of roeL There are several valuable slate-qnanies. Agricoltnre 
and ilshfaig afford emploTment to the mijoritj of the population. The 
•onntj town is OutUbmr. 

Bllfo haa on the N. the Atlantic Ocean, E. Leitrim, S. Roacommou 
and Majo^ and W. Mayo. It eztenda tnm N. to S. 88 m, and from £. to 
W. 41 m. Area, 7S1 sq. m.; pop. 111,000. The surface is greatly diver- 
sified; monntainaand boss are interspersed with lakea and level traeta of 
ffartlle land. The most devated summit in the N.E. is 2ViwfaHor«, which 
is S118 fiset shove the sea. The eoaat is indented by 8Ugo and KiOala 
Bayt ; and near it are the islets of /i wriwuir fy, OpaUtf and Comn. The 
prindpal rivers In Sligo are the Amm and Uog, the latter of whidi forms 
the W. boundary. The loughs embrace O^ Arrowy Gara, ZUc, and 
Eculqf. The occupations are agrienlturaL Coarse woollens and linens are 
manufactured fbr home use. The county town is 81^, on Sligo Bay. 

Iirttrim is, on the landward sides, encompassed by Donegal, Ferman- 
agh, Cavan, Longford, Roscommon, and Sligo. Its length from N. to S 
is 61 m^ and its breadth tram E. to W. 81 m. Area, 618 sq. m. ; pop. 
90,000. The surface is mostly wild and mgged. The Shanmom, which 
flows through Lough ilUen, forms the W. boundary of the county. The 
other large lakea are LougJk Maauan and Lough Mehrim, Iron and lead 
ores snd coal are abundant. Leitrim is almost exclusively an agri- 
cultural and grazing county. The chief town is Carrieh-<m-Shannou. The 
name of this town is a corruption of eorra, "a weir,'* the place having 
taken its designation from an ancient weir across the Shannon. 
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ENGLISH READING, GRAMMAR, Eto. 

I« fbe faltUtorydeiwrtmeiit of instrnetlon a valaable series of works was 
prepared by Dr M*Culloob, formerly Head Master of the Girous Place 
Sehool, Edmlrargh, aftenrards Minister of the West Church, Greenock. 

DR M'CULLOCWS SERIES OF CLASS-BOOKS. 

Thete Books are intended fbr fhe use of Schools where the general 
mental eoltare of the pupil, as well as his proficiency in the art of 
reading, is studiously and systematically aimed at. 

They form, coUectiTely, a progressional Series, so constructed and 
graduated as to conduct the pupil, by reg^nlar stages, ttovx the elementary 
aonnds of fhe language to Its highest and most complex forms of speech ; 
and eadi separate Book le also progressiyely arranged,— the lessons 
whlcth are more easily read and understood always taking the lead, and 
prepulng fhe way for those of greater difficulty. 

The enbjeet-matter of the Books is purposelT miscellaneons. Tet it 
Is always of a character to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge 
of the reader. And with the design of more effectuuly promoting Ms 
mental growth and nurture, the various topics are introduced .in an 
order conformable to that in which the chief focultles of the JiiVenile 
mind are usually deyeloped. 

That the moral fSselings of the pupil may not be irtthout their proper 
•timulus and nutriment the lessons are pervaded throughout by Uie 
religious uid Christian element. 



DR M'CULLOCH'S READING-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

FIRST RBADDTG-BOOK. lid. 

Do. Large Type Edition, in two Parts, price 2d. each. 

8B00HD BBADDTG-BOOS. 8d. 

TBIED BBADDrO-BOOB; containing dmple Pieces in Froae 
and Verse, with Exercises. Wow JVin«e3 in Larger Type, lOd. 

FOUBTH BEADDTG-BOOE, containing only Lessons likely to 
interest With Sthopsm ov Spbluho. Is. 6d. 

SERIES OP LBSSOKS in Ptose and Yerse. 2b. 

COURSE OF ELEMENTARY READINO in SoiBNOB and LiTKR- 
▲TUBs, eompiled flrom popular Writers. 89 Woodcuts. 8s. 

UANUAL OF ENOLISH GRAMMAR^ Philosopliical and Prac- 
tical, with Ezeroises; adapted to the Analjrtiosl mode of Tuition. 
With a Okapitr on Andlygie €/ Seittenees, Is. 6d. 



ENGLISH READING, GRAM&IAR, ETC. 



LENNIB'S FBINCIFI.E8 OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Com- 
prising the Substance of all the most approved English Gram- 
mars, brieflf defined, and neatly arranged; with Copious BzercisaB 
in Parsing and Syntax. ChpyrigU Edition ; with the author's latest 
improyements, and a Chapter on Analysis of Sentences. Is. 6d. 

THE AUTHOR'S EXT; containing, besides tlie corrected 
Exercises in Parsing and Syntax, many nsefhl Critical Remarks, 
Hints, and Obseryations, and explicit and detailed instroctiona as ts 
the best method of teaching Grammar. New BdUiom. 8s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES: Being the Appendix to 
Lennie's Grammar adapted for General Use. Price 8d. Kky, 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR; with a Series 
of Progresslye Exercises, and a Supplementary Treatiaa on Analysis 
of Sentences. By Dr Jambs Douglas, lately Teacher ef Eng^Iiak, 
Great King Street, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

Simplicity of expression and methodical arrangement haye been 
nnifonnly aimed at. 

DOUGLAS'S miTIATORT GRAMMAR^ for Junior Classes. 

Printed in larger tjrpe, and containing a Supplementary Tre*tiB6 
on Analysis of Sentences. Gd. 

DOUGLAS'S PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH READER. A Series of 
English Reading-Books. The JUarlier Book* art aUutraied with 
tu'merou§ &tgt%anng». 

First Book. 2d. I Third Book. Is. 1 Fifth Book. Jte. 

SxGOMD Book. id. | Foobth Book. 1b. 6d. | Sixth Book. 28. 6d. 

DOUGLAS'S SELECTIONS FOR RECITATION, with Intro- 
ductory and Explanatory Notes ; for Schools. Is. 6d. 

DOUGLAS'S SPELLING AND DICTATION EXERCISES. Price 
Is. 

Athetumm.—" A good practical book, from which correct spelling and 
pronunciation may be acquired." 

DOUGLAS'S ENGLISH ETTMOLOGT: A Text-Book of 
DeriyatiyeSi with numerous Exercises. Price 2s. 

8eotaman.-^*An especially excellent book of derivatiyes." 

SHAKESPEARE'S KING RICHARD IL With Introductions 
and Notes, etc. By Key. Prebendary Robissov, late Principal of th9 
Diocesan Training College, York. Is, 

WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. THE WANDERER. KotM 
-- Analysis and Paraphrasing. By Rey. H. G. Robiksok. Sd. 
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OUTLINES OF ENGLISH QRAMWAB AND ANALYSIS, for 
EunnirrABT Schools, with Exxbcisis. By Waltbb Soott Dalolsisr, 
M.A. Edin., lately one of the Masters la the London International 
College. 6d., or 8d. cloth. Kit, la. 

DALGLEISHni FB00BES8IVB SNQLI8B GBAHUAB, with 
EzxBOisxs. 88. Kbt, 2a. 6d. 

Mhm Dr Josxph Boswobth, Prqfeaaor of Anglo-Saxon in (A« Univeraity 
of Oxford; Autkor ofth9 Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, «le., ttc 
" Qnlte a practical work, and contains a Tast quantity of Important In- 
formation, well arranged, and brought up to the present improved state 
of philology. I haye never seen so much matter brought together Ixl so 
short a space." 

DALQLEISH'S GRAMKATICAL ANALYSIS, with Pbogbessiyb 
EXBBOisss. 9d. Kbt, 2s. 

DALGLEI8HV OUTLINES OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, for 

EUDCBHTABT 8CS00L8> With EZXBCISBS. 6d. KBT,4d. 

DAIOLEISH'S INTRODUCTORY TEST-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION, based on Obahiiaticai:. Stnthbais; containing 
Bsntences, Paragraphs, and Short Essays. 1& 

DALOLEISEni ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH COST- 
POSITION, treating of Style, Prose Themes, and Versiflcatioa. 
2s. Both Books bound together, 2s. 6d. Kbt, 28. 6d. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. Oliver and Boyd's School Edition. Adapted for the New 
Code. Is. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (Oliver and Boyd's School Edition). 
Beautifully Illustrated. Adapted for the New Code. Is. 

THE CHILD'S STORY-BOOK, FOB JiTNiOR Classes. IUus* 
trated. A Series of favourite Tales, including, besides other stories, 
Ciwdbbblla, Jack akd thb Bban Stalk, Thb Babbs ik thb Wood, 
Tom Thumb, Sinbad thb Sailob, Ali Baba abd thb Fobtt Thibvbb, 
Jack thb Giant-Killbb, Aladdin, etc, etc Adapted for the New 
Code. Is. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, containing 
the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words author- 
fEcd by Eminent Writers. To which are added, a Yoeabnlary of the 
Roots of English Words, and an accented List of Greek, Latin, and 
Scrlptnre Proper Names. By Almzakdbb Rbid. LL J)., late Head Master 
of the Edinburgh Institution. Reduced to 2s. 6d. 

DR REID'S RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Greaily 
Improved, This book is concise, simple, and of easy application. 
Copious Exercises have been introduced throughout ; together with a 
new Chapter on the Analysis of Sentences. 6d. 
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DB BBID*8 BUDIMENTB 07 BKOU8H 00HP08ITI0H. With 
Copious Ezerdsea. B em odettei, 24. Kit, ifl.6d. 

Th« work now inclodes Systematie EzerdaM in Sentgnw-maWng. A 
distinct divlBlon has been devoted to the Stroeture of Paragraphs. The 
sections on Descriptive and Narrative Essays have beenentirely rewxittea. 

HIST0B7 OF ENGLI8H UTERATUBE; with au OuTLiins of 
the ORioiir and Gbowth of the English LAiravAOB. lllastrated 
hy ExTBAOTS. For Schools and Private Stodxxtb. By i'noFSSsoB 
8pax.d»o. Bevited tmd eoniimued. 8s. 6d. 

The whole work has undergone thorough and carefol revision. The 
chapters on the Language, ana those on our Early Literature, have been 
brought into harmony with the results of recent philological and historiod 
investigations; while the record of events has been brought down to the 
present time. A few explanatory notes have been added in an Appendix, 
with the view of removing the difficulties which recondite allusions and 
iUnstnitions sie apt to east in the path of the young student 

STUDIBB IN 00MP08ITI0N: a Tezt»book for Advanced Classes. 
By David Pkydb, M.A., Uead Master of the Edinburgh Merchant 
Company's Educational Institution for Young Ladies. 2b. 

ENOLIBB OOKPOSmON FOB THE USE OF SOHOOLS. By 

BOBBBT Abmstboho, LL.D.. Madras College, St Andrews; and Thomas 
Abmstboho, Heriot Founoation School, Edinburgh. Fart I., Is. 6d. 
PartII.yS8. Both Parts bound together, 8s. Kxr,2s. 

ABHBTBOlfO'S SN0LI8H ETTMOLOGT. 2s. 

ABMBTBONOV ETTMOLOGT for JUNIOB GLASSES. 4d. 

SELEOTIOire FBOM FABADI8B LOST ; with Notes adapted 
for Elementary Schools, by Rev. Bobbbt Dbmaus, M.A., late of the 
West End Academy, Aberdeen. Is. €d. 

DEMAUS'S ANALYSIS OF SENTEN GBS. 8d. 

EWING'S FRINCIFLBS OF ELOGUTION, improved by F. B. 
CUlvbbt, A.M. 8s. 6d. 



SESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ETYMOLOGIGAL GUIDB. 2s. 6d. 

This is a collection, alphabetically arranged, of the prlnelpal roots, 
affisns, and prefixes, with their derivatives and compounds. 

OLD TESTAMENT BIOGBAPHY, containing notices of the 
chief persons in Holy Scripture, in the form of Questions, with, reftr* 
ences to Scripture for the Answers. 6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT BIOGBAFHT, on the same Plan. 6d. 
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STANDARD HEADING-BOOKS. 

B7 jAinfl CoLYiLLB, MJL., D.Sc, Principal of Newton Place Establtsh 
ment, Glasgow, formerly English Master, George Watson's College 
Sehool, Edinburgh, one of the JBdncational Institutions of the Merchant 
Company. 

PBIHEB : being Spelling and Reading Lessons Introductory 
to standard I. (/KiMCralei^ 88 pages, l^d. 

FIRST STANDABD BBADDTO-BOOK; with Easy Lessons in 
Soript. (/Zfawlroled.) 96 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 8d. cloth. 

SECOND STANDARD BEADINQ-BOOK ; with Dictation Exer^ 
eisea, parUy in Script. ilUuatrated,) 106 pp. id., or 8d. doth. 

THIRD STANDARD RBADING-BOOK ; with Dictation Exer- 
cises, partly in Script. 144 pages, strongly boond. 8d. 

FOURTH STANDARD READDTO-BOOE ; with Dictation Ezer- 
cises. 218 pages, strongly bound. Is. 8d. 

FIFTH STANDARD RBADINO-BOOK; with Dictation Exercises. 
800 pages, strongly bound. Is. 8d. 

SIXTH STANDARD READDTG-BOOK ; with Biographical Notes, 
and Outlines for Exercises in Composition. 894 pages, strongly boundL 
28. 6d. 



COJkSaOW INFANT SCHOOL UAGAZINB. Compiled by 
D. Cauohxb, Master of the Initiatory Department in the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary. With numerouB Woodcuts. 1st Series, 48rdThousuidf 
prioe 8s. 2nd Series, 18th Thousand, price 86. 

These Tolumes ftamish a great variety of yaluable material for intel- 
lectual and moral teaching, comprising Anecdotes and Stories, Hymns 
and Simple Verses set to Music; Lessons on Natural History, Botany, 
and on Familiar objects; Sacred Geography, Bible Lessons^ and 
Scripture References. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMT: a Manual intended for Female 
Training Colleges and the Senior Class of Girls' Schools. By Mar- 
OAKKT Mabia GoBDOir (Mlss Brewster), Author of *' Work, or Plenty 
to do and how to do it," etc. 2s. 

SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, and the Principles of 
Coxoposition. With Exercises, and a Treatise on Analysis of Sentences. 
By JOHV Whttb, F.E.I J9. Is. fid. 
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OBJECT-LESSON CARDS. 
09 THB yEOBTABLB KmODOU. Set of 20 in a Box. 

ON THB ANIMAL KOrODOU. Setof 14 in a Box. £1, Is. 

ON THE MINERAL KINODOM. Set of 14 in a Box. £1, Is. 

Each anbject is Illustrated with speeimens, attached to the Cards, of the 
▼arious oluects described, the whole forming an interesting Industrial 
Mnseum. 

HOW TO TRAIN TOUNO EYES AND EARS: being a 
Maxual of Objsgt-Lkssoms for Pabbnts and Tkachbbs. By Maby 
Avm IUM8, Mistress of the Chnich of Scotland Normal In&nt Sehool^ 
Edinbai^h. Is. 6d. 



GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY. 

OUTER AND BOYD'S FRONOITNCINa GAZETTEER OF THB 
WORLD, DBSCBipnvB and Statistical. With Numerous Etvmo- 
logical Notices: a GBoaBAPHioAL Diction abt fob FopuiiAR Usb. 
Crown Svo, Ss. ; or with Atlas of 32 Coloured Maps, 6s. 6d. 

An entirely new EdiHon^ toith ihe latest Population Betums of our own and 
oUur CountHety and the u^ormation otherwiae brought down to Auffiiet 1888. 

Dailff Telegnmh. — "Great pains have evidently been taken to set 
down facts briefly but accurately, and its compiler has given a rery fkir 
amount of space to the results of the most recent explorations and 
discoveries. It will prove a most useful book of reference." 

SCHOOL GEOORAPHT. By James Clyde, M.A., LL.D., 
one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With special 
Chapters on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Technological 
Appendix. Bevieed throughout. With 9 Coloured Maps. 4s. 

Educational News. — "The grand characteristic of the 'School Geo- 
graphy' Is its singular readableness — its clear, fluent, lively narrative; 
the sunny ray of realistic art that everywhere brightens the subject irttii 
the charm almost of romance, diq»elling the heavy cloud of superfluous 
fiuits and figures." 



PR CLYDE'S ELEUENTART GEOGRAPHY. With an Ap 

Sendix on Sacred Geography. Bevieed throughout. With5Coloare( 
laps. Is. 6d. 

Edueational Titae9.r-"A thoroughly trustworthy manual." 
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BTEWABrS COMPENDIUM OF MODERN OBOQRAPHT, PoLl- 
TiOAL, Phtuoal, and Mathsmatioal. With Descriptive and Pro- 
nonndng Tables. Questions for Examination, etc. Enlarged and 
entirely New BdUwn. 636 pages. With 11 Goloored Haps. 8s. 6d. 

This edition has been most careAiUf prepared, and gives a life-like 
pietoie of each country, with the results oxrecent census-taking in various 
parts of the world. The work is unusuallf complete in every respect. 

AN ABSTRACT OF GENERAL OEOQRAFET, comprehending 
a more minute Description of the British Empire, and of Palestine 
or the Holy Land, etc. With Numerous Exercises. For Junior 
Glasses. By Johv Whztb, F.E.I.S., late Teacher, Edinburgh. Oar^ 
fuUy Sevieed and Enlarged. With 6 Coloured Maps, Is. 

WHITE'S SYSTEM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; with Out- 
lines of ASTB0K0M7 and Fhtsical Gxoobapbt ; comprehending an 
Account of the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, Beli^on, 
Education, Government, and Population of the various Countries. 
With Sacred Geography, Problems on the Globe, Exercises, etc 
Car^uUy Bevised. 2s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Maps, 2s. 9d. 

RUDIMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Alex. Reid, 
LL.D., late Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. Improved, 
With 6 Coloured Maps, Is. 

The names of places are accented, and accompanied with short descrip- 
tions, and occasionally with the mention of some remarkable event. To 
the several countries are appended notices of their physical geography, 
productions, government, and religion; concluding with an outline of 
sacred geography, problems on the use of the globes, and directions for 
the construction of maps. 

FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY; being an Abridgment of 
Dr Reid's Rudiments of Modem Geography: with an Outline of the 
Geography of Palestine. With Map of the world. Improved, 6d. 

DR REID'S OUTLINE OF SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 6d. 

AN INTRODUGTORY GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Pupils. Bv 
Dr James Dottolas, lately Head Master, Great King Street School, 
Edinburgh. With Map of the World. Oar^/uUy Sevieed. 6d. 

DR DOUGLAS'S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. On a new 

plan, showing recent changes on the Continent and elsewhere, and 
embracing much Historical and other Information. 160 pages. Is. 
CartifkUy Bevised. 

Athenasum.—^* The information Is copious, correct, well put, and adapted 
to the present state of knowledge." 

DR DOUGLAS'S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, containinff 
the Physical and Poutioal GsoaBAPHT of all the Countries of 
the Globe. Systematically arranged. Ss. 6d.; or with 10 Coloured 
Maps, 8b. Oar^^y Revised, 

A. a 
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GLASS-BOOK OF OBOQEAFHT. By WiLLlAM Laavsoi?, 
F.BjQ.8., 8t Mark's CoUege, ChelMA. WiUi 7 Colooxed Maps. A. 
complete Text-Book. le. 6d. 

\* Al$o tcild M teparaU Porta, eatk wiih a Coloured Map, vuw — 



Gboorapbxoal PamB. Sd. 
EvoLijrD AXD Walks. 2d. 

SCOTLAITD AXD IbXLAJTD. 2d. 



Ths BBmsB CoLoxns. 2d. 

EUBOPS. id. 

AsuL, Afbica, and Amsbica. 4d. 



The/ottowing/our hooka have leen prepared bff Mr Lawson to meet tke 
additUmai requirememe qf Code 1882 :— 

QEOOBAFHICAL FIRST BOOK; embracing Lessons on 
the Meening and Use of a Map; Size and Shape of the World; Geo- 
graphical Terms; Hills and Mountains | and Rivers. Designed to 
meet the reqolrements of Standards I. and II. With Diagrams and 
Coloured Map. 2d. 

ENOLAMD AND WALES; a Bbasino-Book IK Gbographt 
VOB Staxdabd hi. With Maps and Illustrations. Is. 

NalUmai 8choohiuuter,—f' Mr Lawson gives a great deal of Informa- 
tion about England and Wales In this pleasant volume, not in the 
irj detailed manner of the geography, hat rather in the descriptive 
style, which is the chief excellence of the Geographical Reader. The 
subject, however, is not over-described. Mr Lawson evidently describes 
the subject firom a fall mind, and scarcely a page turns over but what we 
find a little sketch map, or pleasing illustration. We do not remember 
seeing a Geographical Readmg Book on Bngland and Wales tha^ on the 
whole, we like so well as this." 

8ehoolma»ter^—**ThlB new Geographical Reader presents a compact 
outline of the physical features and industrial character of England and 
Wales, arranged in fifty chapters. It is written in a plain, straight- 
forwara style, seeking rather to convey Information than to strike the 
reader by any rhetorical floorlshes." 

Educational Timea^—** Law6on*B ' England and Wales ' consists of care- 
fiilly written lessons, with cuts prenared to Illustrate the text. In this 
case the pictures are generally a real help, and rarely distract attention." 

PRIBIAET FHT8ICAL GEOORAPHT; embracing Lessons 
on Latitude and Longitude; the Seasons; Day and Might; Climate: 
Vegetable and Animal Productions. Designed to meet the additional 
requirements of Standards Y. and YI. With Diagrams and Coloured 
Maps. 2d. 

LAWSON'S ELEMENTS OF PH7SICAL GEOGRAPHY. With 
Examination Papers. Adapted to meet the requirements of Standard 
YII. of the Mew Code, and for Pupil Teachers. With Coloured Map. 
96 pages. 6d. in stiff wrapper, or 8d. clotti. 

LAWSON'S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with 

Examination Papers. A complete view of the whole snl^ect, 
combining simplicity of style with scientific accuracy. Mew Edition, 
Ss. 6d. 
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L^WSOlf'8 OUTLINES OF FHTSIOaRAFHT. With Illustra- 
tloDB. In Two Parts. Price 28. 6d. New EdiHon. 

This manual is intended as a Text-Book of Physiography as prescribed 
hy the syllabas of the Science Department, South Kensington. In Part 
I., which corresponds with the ElemenUry Stage of the subject, the 
Earth is considered apart from other portions of the unlTerse, and 
chiefly in relation to the materials of which it is composed, the forces 
which act upon those materials, and the distribution of vegetable and 
animal life. In Part II. the Earth is considered as a planet, and its 
position in the solar system, as well as its relation to the distant stara, 
are pointed out. 

The BarU may le had teparately, price U. dd. each. 

Bdueaiumdl Newe^-" So far as the Science and Art examinations are 
soncemed, no better book could be used." 

OEOOSAFHY OF THE BRITISH EMPII^. Carefully Re- 
vised. With Maps and Diagrams. For Pupil Teachers and Advanced 
Classes. 8s. 

PjLBT I. Outlines of Mathematical and Physical Geography. 

II. Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the 
British Islands. 

III. Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the 
British Colonies. 

OLIVER AND BOYD'S HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 

showing Recent Discoveries. 82 full-coloured Maps. 8vo, very 
neatly bound, and suited for the book-shelf, 28. 6d. 

OLIVER AND BOYD'S SCHOOL ATLAS, sliowins Eecent Dis- 
coveries. 82 large ftiU-coloured Maps including Patestine and the 
Roman Empire; with Diagram of Geographical Terms. Price Is. 

OLIVER AND BOYD'S JUNIOR ATLAS. 1 6 full-coloured Maps ; 
With Diagram of Circles and Zones. Price 8d. 

St^ocl Onardian. — ''Both of them [the Atlases] deserve favourable 
notice on account of their cheapness and general suitability for the 
purpose of teaching geography in elementary schools." 

REID'S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY; for Schools and 
Private Study. JSevieed and brought down to the IWsent State of 
Aetronomieal Science, by Rev. Alex. Magkav, LL.D., Author of 
"Manual of Modem Geography," etc. With 66 Wood Engravings. Ss. 

REID'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; with Out- 
lines of Gboloot, Mathematicai. Gbogbapht, and Astbonoht, and 
Questions for Examination. With numerous Illustrations, and a 
large coloured Physical Chart of the Globe. Is. 

MURPHY'S BIBLE ATLAS of 24 Maps, with Historical 
Descriptions. Beduced to Is. coloured. 
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HISTORY. 

Ths works ia this deptftmant haye been inepaied with the greatest care. 
They will be foand to include Cl a ss- b ooks for Junior and Senior Classes in 
all the branches of History genexallf taught in the best schools. While 
the utmost attention has been paid to accuracy, the narrattves have in 
erery case been rendered as instruetire and pleasing as possible, so as to 
xeUeye the study fh>m the tediousness of a mere dry detail of Cscts. 

▲ OONOISB BISTORT OF ENGLAND IH EPOCHS. By J. F. 

CoBKBAir. With Maps and Genealogical and Chronological Tables 
and comprehensiye Questions to each Chapter. Ntm Edition, wiA the 
HiHortf eraltaiMi. Ss. 6d. 

Z%« hui Biitorv far PufHl Teachen and /or Junior StmdeittM. The writer 
has endeayoured to conyey a broad and faSL impression of the great 
Epochs, and to deyelop with care, but in subonUnation to the rest oi 
the narratiye, the growth of Law and of the Constitution. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR JUNIOR GLASSES; with 
Questions for Examination. Edited by Hbxbt Whztb, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph.D. Heidelberg. Is. 6d. 

Athenamm,—"A cheap and excellent history of England, admirably 
adapted for the use of Junior classes. The yarious changes that haye 
taken place in our constitution are briefly but clearly described. It is 
surprising how sucoessfiilly the editor has not merely ayoided the obscurity 
which generally accompanies breyity, but inyested his narratiye with an 
interest too often wanting in larger historical works. The informatton 
conyeyed is thoroiu;hly sound; and the utility of the book is much 
Increased by the addition of examination questions at the end of each 
chapter." 

HISTORT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; with an 
Account of the present State and Besouroes of the United Kingdom 
and its Colonies. With Questions and a Map. By Dr Whitk. 88. 

A tkentgum,—** A carefiilly compiled history for the use of schools. The 
writer has consulted the more recent authorities : his opinions are Uberal, 
and on the whole Just and impartial : the succession of eyents is deyeloped 
with clearness, and with more of that picturesque effect which so delights 
the young than is common in historical abstracts." 

HISTORT OF SCOTLAND ; with Questions for Examination. 
Edited by Dr White. 1b. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE; with Questions for Examination, 
and a Map. Edited by Dr Whitb. 8s. 6d. 

Athetutum.—"VT White Is remarkably happy in combining eoayenlent 
breyity with sufficiency of information,cleame68 of exposition, and interest 
of detail. He shows groat Judgment in apportioning to each sublect Its 
due amount of consideration." 
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OUTLDIBB OF UNIVEB8AL HISTOBT. Edited by Dr 
Whxtb. 9b. 

iSfpeetofoTw— "Dlsttnet In its arrangement, ekilftil in its selection of 
leedi^ HMtoieSy dose and dear in its narratiye." 

DB WEITF8 SLBUENTB OF UNIVEB8AL HISTOBT. On 

a New and STStematio Flan. In Thbim Pabts. Part I. Ancient 
History; Part II. History of the Middle Ages; Fart III. Modem 
History. With a Map of the World. 7s.; or in Parts^Ss. 6d. each. 

The author has divided the history into periods of eentories, preserving 
at the same time each distinetness and oontinoity in the narrative that 
the annals of each eonntrv may be separately stndMd. The work contains 
nomerous synoptlesl and other tablesL to gnide the researches of the 
stadent, trim sketches of Uteratore, antiqaities, and manners during each 
of the great chronological epochs. 

^OUTLINES OF THB HISTOBT OF BOMB; mib. Questlozis 
Ibr Examination. Edited by Dr Whitb. l8.6d. 

Loiuhn Beview^—^ThiB abridgment Is admirably adapted fbr the nse of 
schools/— the best book that a teacher could place in the hand of a youth- 
ful student" 

SACBED HISTOBT, from the Creation of tlie World to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. With Questions for Examination. Edited 
byDrWHiTB. ls.6d. 



Sapii»t ifaffotins,—^ An interesting epitome of sacred history, calculated 
) inspire the young with a ' 
the mind with knowledge." 



to inspire the young with a love of the divine records, as weU as to store 
inund 



BT.KMKM'i'H OF OENEBAL HISTOBT, Ancient and Modem. 
To which are added, a Comparative View of Andent and Modem 
Geography, and a Table of Chronology. By Albx. Fbasbb TrrLBBy 
Lord Woodhonselee, formerly Profossor of History in the Unlverdty 
of Edinburgh. New EdUion, with «A« EUtory eontintutL With two 
large Maps, etc. 8s. 6d. 

WATTS' CATECHISM OF SOBIFTUBB HISTOBT, and of the 

Condition of the Jews ftom the Close of the Old Testament to the Time 
of Christ With IBTBODUOTXOB by W. K. TwBBDXB, D.D. Ss. 

SIMPSON'S GOLDSMITH'S HISTOBT OF ENGLAND; With 
the Narrative brought down to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Centorv. To whidi is added an Outline of the Britidi Constitution. 
With QuestUms for Examination at the end of eadi Section. 8s. 6d. 

8IMPS0N1I GOLDSMITHni HISTOBT OF BOMB. With 
Questions fbr Examination at the end of each Section. 8b. 6d. 
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WRITING, ARITHMETIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

ABITHHBTIC ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE, in Three Parts. 
Bj Alsz. Tbottbb, Teaoher of Mathematies, Edinburgh. 

Pabt I. The Simple Rules. . . 86 pages. 8d.— ^hmmtv, 8d. 
„ II. The Compound Rules. • 86 pages. 9d.— ^imimt*, 3d. 
IP III. Praetiee to Deoimals. • 08 pages. 8d.~^iwwer«, 3d. 

*«* Or atronglg bound in om» VohoM, price 8d. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR JUNIOB GLASSES. By 
Hbkbt G. C. Smith, Teacher of Aritbmetio and Mathematics in 
George Heriot*s Hospital. 66 pages, 6d. stiif wrapper. AnnoerB, 6d. 

JVom (h« Be», Philip Kbllahs, A.M^ F Jt.SS. L. A E., tote FiOow of 
Queen* 9 College, Cambridgef Frofeaeor of Mathematice in the Unipern^ 6/ 
Edinhurgh, 

** I am glad to learn that Mr Smith's Manual for Junior Classes, the MS. 
of vhieh I have examined, is nearly ready for publication Trusting that 
the lUustrative Processes vhich he has exhibited may prove as efficient 
In other hands as they have proved In his own, I have great pleasure in 
recommending the work, being satisfied that a better Arithmetician and 
a more Judicious Teacher than Mr Smith is not to be found." 

PRACTICAL ABITHMETIO FOR SENIOR CLASSES; being 
a Continuation of the above ; with Tables and Exerolses on tlie Metric 
System. By HnraT G. C. Smith. Ss. Anrnpon, 6d. Kst, 2s. 6d. 

**«** The JExereisea in both toorJee, wMeh are copious and original, have been 
eonatrueted aoas to eontbine interest with utiiitg. Theg are aeeompanied bg 
iBustrative proce$ee»» 

LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. By 
Jambs Tbottbb. 71 pages, 6d. stiff wrapper ; or 8d. cloth. Answere, 6d. 

This book was oear^vUg revised, and enlarged by the introduction of 
Simple Examples of the various rules, worked out at length and fblly 
explained, and of Practical Exercises, by the Author's son, Mr Alexander 
Trotter, Teacher of Mathematics, etc, Edinburgh ; and to the present 
edition Eiercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage have been added. 

LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC FOR ADVANCED CLASSES; 

Being a Continuation of the Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. 
Containing Vulgar and Dedmal Fractions; Simple and Compound 
Proportion, with their Applications; Simple and Compound Interest; 
Involution and Evolution, etc By Albxavdbb Tbottbb. New Edition, 
with Tables and Exercises on the Metric System. 80 pages, 6d. in stiff 
wrapper; or Sd. cloth. Answers^ 6d. 

Efich subject is also accompanied by an example fhlly worked out and 
minutely explained. The Exercises are numerous and praeticaL 
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A COHPLETB BT8TBM OF ABITHIIBTIC, Theoretical 
and Practical; containing the Fandamental Rules, and their Applica- 
tion to Mercantile Computations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; In- 
Tolution and Erolation; Series; Annuities, Certain and Contingent 
B/MrTBOTTBB. 86. KBT4 4s.6d. 

%* AU the 8400 SxereiM§ in this work are new. They are appUeable to the 
kiumeee qfreal <^«, and are framed t» eueh a waif «u to lead (As fmpii to 
reaeoH on the matter. There are upwarde qf 200 Mxamplee wrought out at 
tenath and winutslM exwlainedm 

XNORAirB PRINCIPLB8 OF ABITHHBTIC, and their 
Application to Business explained in a Popular Manner, and dearlj 
lUuBtxated by Simple Rules and Momerons Examples. BemodeUed and 
areatlif Xnlarged, idth Tables and Exercises on the Metric System. 
By Alkxakdjib Tbottsb, Teacher of Mathematics, eta, Edinburgh. 
la. KxT^Ss. 

The Elementary Roles are explained in concise and intelligible 
language adapted to the capacity of youth. Each rule ia /oUowed bg an 
smaipfa wrought out at Itnaih, and Is illustrated by a great variety ef 
practical questions applicable to business. 

MELROSE'S CONCISE SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC; containing the Fundamental Rules and their Appli- 
cation to Mercantile Calculations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; Ex- 
changes; Involution and Eyolution; Progressions; Annuities, Certain 
and Contingent, etc Be-arranged, imftooed* and Enlarged, yrith Tables 
and Exercises on the Metric System. By Albxawoxk Tbottbb, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc, in Edinburgh. Is. 6d. Kbt, 2s. 6d. 

Each rule ie followed bg an exaawle worked out at length and ntinut^y 
explainedf and by numerout practical Exorcieee. The Rules will be found 
so arranged as to lead the pupil by an easy gradation from the simplest 
to the most difficult operations In arithmetic 

HUTTOITS BOOK-KEEPmO, by T&OXTBR. 28. 

SeU of Ruled Writing &ofc«.— Single Entry, per set, Is. 6d.; Double 
Entry, per set, Is. 6d. 

STEWART'S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, for 
Junior Classes; containing Exercises in Simple and Compound Quan- 
tities arranged so as to enable the Pupil to perform tike Operations wiUi 
the greatest facility and correctness. With Exerdses on the proposed 
Decimal Coinage. 6d. stiff wrapper. Antwere, 6d. 

STEWART'S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, i 

Arranged for PupHe in OUueee, With Tables and Exercises on the 
Metric System. Is. 6d. This Work includes the Answers; with 
Questions for Examination. Kbt, 2s. 

GRAY'S nrmODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC; with Tables . 

and Exercises on the Metrio System. lOd. bound in leather. KMr$ ^ 

2s. 
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UBsom IN iBirmasno fob juhiob olassb^ Bj 

Jamm Magiobbh, Bdinbnrgh. With Annran maszed. 6d. 

XAGLABETB FBAOnCAL BOORpKEEPDIO. Is. (ML 

ASUo/BmUd Wriibitg ao0ki,tsfrn^miatttdfar1kiMWcrh,U,9i, 



BCOm FIB8T LBBSONB IH ABITHMSnO. 6d. Anawen. 
6d. 

8C0m MBHTAL OALCULiTIOir. 6d. Teaclier's Copy, (ML 

CN>FT BOOKB, in a PiogresnTB Series By B. Scott, late 
Writtnff-Master, Edinlrargh. BftehMpi«M. Pottpi9av4d. 

SOOm CN>PT LDIBB, in a Progreaaive Series, id. each. 



PHILOSOPHY, MATHEMATICS, Etc. 

TSn-BOOK TO KABT. The Critiqne of Pare Reason : iEsthetie, 
Categories, SehematiBm. Translation, Beprodnction, Commentary. 
With Index and Blognmhlcal Sketch. By J. Hdtcbxbov Stibuv», 
LL.D.« Anthor of " The Seeret of HegeL** Sro, 148. 

A HANDBOOK OF THB BI8T0B7 OF PHIL080PH7. By 

Dr AxABBT ScHwxoLsa. Eighth Edition. Translated and Annotated 
by Jaxu HuTOHiiov SnuLDici^ LL.D. Crown 8to^ 6b. 

GBOMBTBT FOB SCHOOLS. Comprising Books I. and II. 
OF EncxJD, with Additioiu and 2futnerou» Mxertuea, By A. J. O. 
Babolat, if .a.. Mathematical Master in George Watson's College, 
Edinhnrgh. Is. boond. I^nij^ubUshed October 1888. 

XNOBABra 00NCI8B SYSTEM OF UATHBHATICS, Theo- 
retical and Practical, for Schools and Private Students. Improved by 
JAMXS Tbottkb. With 840 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. KBT,8B.6d. 

INTBODUOTOBY BOOK OF THB SCIENCBS. By James 

NicoL, F Jt.S.E., F.G.S^ Professor of Natural History in the Unlrersity 
of Aberdeen. With 106 Woodcuts. ls.6d. OarefvUff reoiaed. 



GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

THB FIBST OBADE FBAOTIOAL OEOHETBY. Intended 
chiefly for the use of Drawing Classes in Elementary Schools taught 
In connexion with the Department of Science and Art. By JoBV 
KxnraDT, Head Master of Dundee School of Art. 6d. 
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SCHOOL 80NQS WITH MU8IG. 

ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIO : An Introdaction to tlie Art 
of Reading Maslc at Sight. Br T. H. HinrTBB, Director to the AbsooIa- 
tlon for the ReyiTal of Sacred Music in Scotland. Price 6d. 

*«* Tkia Work has been prepared vfUh great care, and i$ the reeuU of long 
praetieal exoeriemee in teaching, H if adapted to aU agea and eUuoeSf and 
wiU be/ouna eonoideraJbly to lighten the labour of both teacher and pupil. The 
eaeercieee are printed in the etandard notatiomf and the notee are neuned ae in 
the original Sol-fa Sgetem, 

C OM T EM T B .— Mnsle Scales.— Ezereisea In Time.— STncopation^— The 
Chromatic Scale.— Transposition- of Scale.— The Minor Scale.— Part 
Singing. — Expluiation of Musical Terms. 

HUNTER'S SCHOOL SONGS. With Preface by Bey. James 
CuBBia, Training College, Edinburgh. 

FOB JUNIOB OIiASSSS : 60 Songs, principally set for two 
▼oioee. FiretSeriee, AA.—8eeond8eriee:eiBon^ 4d. 

FOB ADVANOnD OIiABSBS ; 44 Songs, principally set fbr three 
▼oioes. FiretSeriee, 6d.^iS^eoiMi Ssriw; 46 Songs. 6d. 

%* TONIO BOIi-FA Edition of Hunter's Songs, both Series, Jtedueed 
in Pries, JunoB Clabsbs, Sd.^ADTA]fOBD Classbs, 2d. 

SONGS FOB SCHOOLS. Written and Composed by Cliet 
Wadb. With Simple Accompaniment for Harmonium or Pianoforte. 
Price 6d. 

The Tnnes wiU be fbnnd easy, melodious, and of moderate compass; and 
the Words simple and interesthig ; both being easy to teach and remember. 

*«* A Second Series of Wade's Sokos U now ready, price 6d. 
SCHOOL FSALMODT : 58 Pieces for three voices. 4d. 
SCHOOL REGISTER. Pupil's Daily Register of SIarks. 

Improved Edition. Containing Spaces for 48 Weeks; to which are 
added. Spaces for a Summary and Order of Merit fbr each Month, for each 
Quarter, and for the Year. For Schools in general, and constructed to 
furnish information required by GoTcmment. 2d. 

SCHOOL REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE, ABSENCE, AND 

FEES: adapted to the Provisions of the New Codes for England 
and Scotland. By Mobbis F. Mtbob, F.E.I.S. Each Folio wiU serre 64 
pupils for a Quarter. Is. 
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Claaa-Bookaby CHA8. HENRI SCHNEIDER, F.E.I.8., M.CP^ 

Ltta Mnlor Frmeh Master In the Edinburgh High School, the Behool of 
▲rti and Watt Inatitntion, etc.; Fzench Ezanuner to the Edoeatlonal 
Inrtltnte of Bootland, etc. 

SOHMSIDBB'S FZBST TBAB'8 FBEHOH 00UB8& Is. 6d. 

%** Thia wwlt fonna a Complete Conrae of French for Beginnera, and 
oompiehcnda Qrammatloal Kzerdaea, vith Rolea; Reading LeaaoniL 
vith Motea; DtetaMon ; Exerdaea In ConT«rBation ; and a Yocahnlary of 
all the Worda In the Book. Eaaj Leaaona are given In tranalating 
Franeh Into English and English into French, with FiTemlaea fiur tznna- 
latUm and re-tranalatlon and repetition. 

THE EDIMBUBOH EXGH SCHOOL FRENCH 00HVEB8A- 
TION-ORAMMARy arranged on an entirely New Flan, with Queationa 
andAnawenk J MU e atta, by penmJation, to mftuor Max MUOer. 8a.6d. 
KBT,a8.6d. 

L9tt«r/rom PaoraeaoB Max KOu.Ba, UnU/enUif of 03tfor4, 

** Kt DiAn SxB^— I am verr happy to find that my antieipationa aa to 
the aaooeaa of your Grammar naye oeen fttlly realized. Yonr book doea 
not require anv longer a godfather ; but if yon wish me to act aa aneh, I 
shall be moat happy to have my name connected with ronr prosperoua 
child^— Tonra very truly, max MHi^iiBB. 

<* To Mona. C. B. Schneider, Edinburgh High School.*' 

THE EDDfEUROH HIOH SCHOOL NEW PRACTICAL FRENCH 

READER: Being a Collection of Pieces from the best French 
Authors. With Questions and Motea, enabling both Maater and Pupil 
to conyerse in Frrach. 8s. 6d. 

THE EDnffBUROH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH MANUAL OF 
CONVERSATION AND COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
as.6d. 

In this work, Phraaea and Idiomatic Expressions which are used moat 
firequently In the intercourse of everv-day life haye been carelhlly 
c<dleeted. Care haa been ti^en to avoid what is trivial and ob8olete,and 
to introduce all the modem terms relative to railways, ateamboato, and 
trav^ing in generaL 

icBIN LITTiRAIRE : Being a Collection of Lively Anxo- 
DOTxa, jBux DB MoTs, Ekiomas, Chabadss, PosTBT, eto., to aervie as 
Readings, DietaUon, and Recitation. 8s. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVB FRENCH COMPOSITION. Dedicated to 
J)r Dondldton. Partie Anglaise, with Notes, 8s.; Partie Fran^aise, 
88. BeiDff a collection of Humorous Pieces chiefly from the French, 
translated into English for this work, and progressively arranged, with 
Notea* 
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STAIIDABD PBONOUNOINO DICnOVABT OF THB 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANOUAGES. In Two Pabm. Part I. 
JVeneJk ami SitgUak, — Part II. EngUtk and F^reneh. By Gabkbl 
BuBxnn, late ProfeMor In the SoottUh Naval and Military Academj, 
etc. The First Part oomprehenda Words in Common Use, Terms con- 
nected with Sdenoe and tne Fine Arts. Historioal, Geographical, and 
BiographicHl Names, with the Prononciation aoconling to the French 
Academf and the most eminent LezioMiraphers and Grammarians. The 
Second Part is an ample Dictionary of English words, with the Pronnn- 
dation according to ue best Aathorities. The whole is preceded by 
a Practical and Gomprehemdve System of French Prononciation. 78. 6d., 
■tnmgly boond. 

7%e I^nunoiation U Mhoum by a different speOing q/ the W<nrda. 

SURENME'S FREKGH-EN0LI8H AND ENOUBH-FBENOH 
DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 8s. 6d., strongly bound. 

8UBENMEV PENBLOirS TBUBMAQUE. 2 vols.. Is. each, 
stiff wrapper ; or bound together, 8s. 6d. 

SUBSNNB'S VOLTAIBB*B HI8T0IBB DB 0HABLB8 XXL Is. 

■ttff wrapper; or Is. 6d. boand. 

SUBBNNE*B VOLTAIBB'8 HI8T0IRB DB BUBSIB SOUS 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 2 yols. Is. each ; or bound together, 2b. 6d. 

8URENNF8 VOLTAIBB'8 LA HENBIADB. Is. stiff wrapper ; 
or Is. dd. bound. 

SUBENNB'S NSW FBEErOH DIALOOinU. With an 
Introduction to French Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and 
Models of Epistolary Correspondence. PronuneiaHcm fmarked through 
mU. 2s. 

SUBSNNB'S NEW FRENCH UANUAL AND TRAVEL- 
LER'S COMPANION. Containing an Introduction to French Pro- 
nunciation; a Copious Vocabulary: a very complete series of 
Dialogues on Topics of Eyery-day Life; Dialogues on the Prindpal 
Continental Tours, and on the Objects of Interest in Paris; with 
Models of EpiBtoiary Correspondence. Map. l^ronuncUUion marked 
tkrtmghoiU. 8s. 6d. 

SURBNNE'S PBONOUNOINa FEENOU PRIMER. Con- 
taining the Prindples of French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary of easy 
and familiar Words, and a selection of Phrases. Is. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

SURBNNE'S MOUBRB'S L'AVARE: Comedie. 6d., or Is. 
bound. 

SURENNB'S MOUBRB'S LE BOURGBOIS GBNTILHOMBIB : 
Comedie. 6d. stiff wn^per ; or Is. bound. 

8URBNNB*8 MOUBRB'S LE BOSANTHROPE: Comedie, 
LE MARIAGE FORCE: Comedie. 6d. stiff wrapper; or la. bound. 
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Tnun nSVOB OLABI-BOQK, or a Practical and Easy 
If ettMd «f lirnfag the Fbbbcb IaAmouabm, muAtifmg of » wriM of 



•sd BiiausH EzBMnMi»_ im m jijMively_— d gnmmaitlcallj 



By Jvun CAaoa, F.EX&, Frawh TfiThwr, Ediabaisli. 
Is. Kbt,1i. 

This woik IbOows the nstiml mode la vldch * chfld learns to speak its 
own laagnage, by l epe atlu g the same words and phrases in a great 
Taiiety OT fSonrms until the pnpll beeomes fkmlllar with their ' 



OABOirS FIB8T TBEHCH BEADING-BOOK: Being Easy 
and Ittteresanr Lessons^ progressiTely arranged. With n copious 
Tocabnlazy of ttie Words and Idioms in the Text. ls» 

The object of this work is to make the poi^ Ihmiliar witt both fbnns of 
Freneh, the Ungnage of books and the language of oooTersation, by giring 
him eorreet models of French as it is written and French as it spoken. 

OABOITB FBOrCIFLES OF rBEBGH CmAMlffAK With 
namerona Exercises. Ss. Knr, Ss. 

8p«etaiar^~^ If ay be reeommended ibr clearness of ezpodtiony gradnal 
p r ogression^ and a distinct exhibition to the mind throogh tiie eye by 
means of typographical display: the last an important point where the 
sobject admito of it." 

AK EAST GBAMMAB OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
With ExiBCXSKS and Dialoouu. By Joan Cbbistibov, Teacher of 
Koden Langnages. Is. 4d. Kst, 8d. 

CHBI8TIS0NV BEOUEIL DE FABLES ET CQHTES GHOIBIS, 

h rUsage de la Jeonesse. Is. 4d. 

CHBISnSONV FLEURTS mSTOIBE DE FRANCE, Racont^e 
k la Jeonesse^ With Translations of the difficult Passages. Sb. 6d. 

THE FRENCH NEW TESTAMENT. The most approved Pro- 
TKSTAHT VsBSioir, and the one in general nse in the Fbxsch Rstobmkd 
Chubohss. Pocket Edition, roan, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

CHAMBAUD'S FABLES CHOISIES. With a Yocabulary con- 
taining the meaning of all the Wordsw By Scot and Wblls. 2s. 

BALLARD'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Ss. 6d. Key, Ss. 6cL 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By A. Beljame, 
B.A., LL.B., Vice-Principal of the Paris International College. 2s. 

BELJAMB'S F01TR HUNDRED PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 28. 
%* Both Bookt bound iogtlher, 8«. 6d. 

The whole work has been composed with a Tiew to conversation, a great 
nnmber of the Exercises being in the form of questions and answers. 
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EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASB-BOOKS. 

1. BUDIMENT8 OF THE LATIS LAKOUAOB, for the Use 
of tbd Edinbuxgh Academj. In Two Parts. B7 Jambs Cltdb, M.A., 
IiIi.D., author of "Greek Syntax," etc 12mo, price Ss.; or in Two 
Parts, sold separately, price Is. 8d. each. 

It is divided into two parts, each containing the same number of 
seotions under the same headings, in which the same subjects are treated 
of— in Part I. with a view to beginners, in Part II. with a view to 
advanced students. 

AOkencntm,—** This volume is a very full, correct, and well-arranged 
grammar of the Latin language, and is wonderfully cheap. It compares 
favourably with the Clarendon Press Elementary Grammar. Distingiaish- 
ing features are the sfanple but efTective device of making two parts of 
aeddenee, instead of reiegattaig important matter to the comparative 
obscurity of an appendix, and the r^ection of the olijeetionable method 
of combining a reader and exercises with the grammar." 

Siucational Newi.-^^A fresh, thorough, and methodical treatise, bear^ 
ing on every page evidences of tiie author's ripe scholandiip and rare 
power of ludd exposition." 

*«* The old edition of the Edinburgh AcADBMr Latin Rudubmts may 

^iJXhehadyfdennd, 

2. LATIN DELECTUS ; with a Vocabulary containing an Ex- 

Slanatlon of every Word and DifBcult Expression which 00010*8 In the 
'ext. 8s. 

8. BUDIMENT8 OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, with the 
Sjmtax entirely re-written, and with Accent and Quantity treated of 
according to their mutual relations. 8s. 6d. 

4. GREEK EXTRACTS; with a Vocabulary containing an 
Explanation of every Word and of the more Difficult Passages In the 
Text. 88. 6d. 



GREEK STNTAZ ; with a Rationale of the Constructions. By 
J AS. Cltdb, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of tlie Edin. Academy. 
With Prefatory Notice by John 8. Blackib, lately Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 6th Edition. Sevised throuahoutand 
largetp re-written, contHirdng an English Summary for tlie use of Learners, 
and a chapter on Accents. 4s. 6d. 

GREEK GRAMMAR for the use of Colleges and Schools. By 
Professor Qbddbb, University of Aberdeen. Is. 

The author has endeavoured to combine the clearness and conciseness of 
the older Greek Grammars with tlie accuracy and fulness of more recent 
ones. 



^^ LATIN AND GBBEK. 



M HUNTER'S CLASSICS. 

1. HUiiTiut 's buddhuits vmmstmL is. dd. 

^i2SJ?\'» "^^' ^^ J^ootuotes «.d Translations. 

••i5S?3S;? ^°^°^- ^*^ ^°*« «^<1 other mustrations. 

4. HTOTIUt 'B HO&ACB. 22«l««d fo U dd. 

5. HTOTKR'S UVy. Books XXL to XXV WifK rv;*? i 
and Bxplaiutofy Notes. Sedmcedttii ^ Critical 

"K^^<«Sf?rT.^r- ^'t^ Vocabulary expW 

LWJnOHBS anaCT*; or, Select Latin Lessons in Mondit, 
History, and Biography: for the nee of Beeinneirwith. ^^f?^^' 

Oiimmar*Schi31m^iSy. JS^ ^'<'- ^^ruj.,. Ute of tig 
AD^OMH'g lATIM WOTIOKABY. by Duncan. 1070 

A HBW FIB8T LATIN OOXntSE: comnrisinff »•«».»... 
•nd BxMjtoe^ with Voc1mIari«r^V oS^f^TSLrS^^n 
Head-M^rter of Oeorg. Wat«,n'. CoUegi Schwl^ EdtabS^. u! M* 

•bwffirSftS--"^"*'^*' '*" '^•f*** *« «•• P«P<>~ '•» 
^!£^ f ««ii<A-" An admirable book." 
fj-**-*-! IW..-" Well and carelUIy done." 
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A HEW FIB8T QBBBK C0UB8B; compnsmg Gkammab, 
STVTAZyandEzxBGius: with Toeabularies eonUlning all the Words 
in the Text. Bj Thos. A. Stbwabt, one of H.M. Inepeetora of Sehools 
in Scotland, lately Senior Classical Master in George wataon's Collen 
Schools, Edinbargb, and formerly Assistant-Professor of Greek In the 
University of Aberdeen. 28. 6d. 
Athenaum^"** Superior to most works of the kind.*' 
Baoord^—" The easiest, and most practical, and most oaefiil introdaotlon 
to Greek yet published in this country .'* 

BdtneaXvmal jyew«.— " This little book deserres the highest commen- 
dation. . . . Great skill is shown in selecttng those facta of Acci- 
dence and Syntax which ought to be given In such a book." 

%* 3%it OUu$-^ooh 9uppU$» m^fflctua worh/or a pear, wUkoiti (k4 monaUjf 
o/%dng amp oAtr book, 

8TBWABTV ADVANOED QBEEK C0UB8B. Comprising 
a Synopris of Greek Syntax, Hints towards Composition, Exer- 
dses in Continuous English Narrative, and a full Yooabolary eontain- 
ing all the Words in the Text. 2s. 6d. 

EdueaHonal iV<no«.— " This is an admirable little mannal, and will 
form an excellent sequel to the author's deservedly popular * First Greek 
Course.' " 

Olaagow HeraXd.—ThB synopsis of syntax is masterly, and the more 
oseAil and important idioms are clearly put before the student" 

KET to Ditto, price Ss. 6d. 

UAIR'S XNTRODUCnON TO LATIN SYNTAX; with 
Illustrations by Rev. Alsx. Stbwabt, LL.D. ; an English and Latin 
Vocabulary, and an Explanatory Vocabulary of Proper Names. 8s. 

STEWART'S CORNELIUS NEP08; with Notes, Chrono- 
logical Tables, and a Vocabulary explaining every Word In the Text. 
Seduced to 2s. 

DUNCANS GREEK TESTAMENT. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, BOOKS L and IL ; with 
Vocabulary giving an explanation of every Word in the Text, and a 
Translation of the more dlfllcult Phrases. Bv Jamss FiBoussoir, 
M.D., late Hector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 8s. 6d. 

AtheMBum.—** This admirable Uttle work." 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES ON THE MOODS, TENSES, 
AND SYNTAX OF ATTIC GREEK. With a Vocabulary 
containing the meaning of every Word in the Text. By Dr Fbboitb- 
soir. 8s. 6d.^KBT, 8s. 6d. Intended to /Mow the Greek Budimentg, 

HOMER'S nJAD, BOOKS L, VL, XX., and XXIV.; from 
Bekker's Text, as revised by Dr Veitch : with Vocabulary explaining 
every Word in the Text, and a Translation of the more Difficult Pae- 
sages. By Dr FnouBSOir. Bedueedto9B,6A, 

0itardiaH. —>* The Voeabnlary la painstaking and elaborate." 
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UTIN ELEMENTARY WORKS AND CLASSICS. 

Edited bT Qbobob FxBonaov, LLJ>., latelv Professor of Humanity in 
Sing's College and UnlTorsity of Aberdeen, and formerly one 
of ue Masters of the Edinborgh Academy. 

1. FERQUSON'S O&AIOIATIOAL EXERCISES. With Kotes 
and a Vooabalary explaining every Word. 29.— Kbt, 2s. 

1. FERQUSOirS INTBODUCTOBT LATIN DELECTUS: In- 
tended to follow the Latin Budlments; with a Yocabolary containing 
an Explanation of eyery Word and of erery Difficult ExpreBsion. 

3. FEBOUSOrs OVID*S MBTAM0BPH08BS. With Notes 
and Index, Mythologieal, Oeographloal, and HistorieaL 28. 6d. 

4. FEBOUSOK'S CI0EB0MI8 OBATIORES 8ELECTAB. Con- 
taining pro Lege Manilla, lY. in Catilinam, pro A. L. Archia, pro T. 
A. Milone. Ex Orellii leeensione. Medueed to Is. 

5. FEBQUSOirs CICEBONIS CATC BIAJOB sive de Senec- 
tnte, Laelius sive de Amlcitia, Somninm Scipionis, et Epiatolae. 



Seduced to IB, 



ITALIAN. 



TBEOBBnCAL and PBACnCAL ITALIAN GBAMMAB; 

with nnmerons Exercises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule, and 
a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. By E. Lkhmi, T<L.D.» Italian 
Tutor to H Jt.H. the Prince of Wales. S^^Kst, 6s. 

Jnrom Count Sabti, Froftuorof ihtluMiui Lcmguage at Oxford, — '* I have 
adopted your Grammar for the elementary instruction of students of 
Italian in the Taylor Institution, and find it admirably adapted to the 
purpose, as well for the order and deamess of the rules, as for the 
practical excellence and ability of the exercises with whi^ you liave 
enriched it." -^==----^__ 

GERMAN. 

A NEW GEBUAN BBADEB, in Prose and Yerse ; with a 
Grammatical and Etymological Vocabulary, eontalning the meaning of 
all the Words in the Text ; Forms of Commercial and other Corre- 
spondence, and Specimens of German National Handwriting. For the 
Use of Schools. By Ghablks Fisoheb-Fibghabt, of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company^s Educational Institutions, etc Seduced to 28. 6d. 

FISCHABrS OEBMAN CLASS-BOOK FOB BEOINKBRS: 
Beluga series of German Stories, with Vocabulary, Grammar, Exercises, 
etc. On an Original Plan. Enlarged Edition, l8.6d. 



PUBLISHED BY OLIVEB AMD BOYD, EDINBUEQH: 

SOLD ALSO BT 8DIFKIV, M AB8HALL, AXD 00., LOHDOH, AND ALL BOOKSmtitXBS. 



New Edition, enlarged, price 8s. 6d. 

A New First Greek Course: 

COMFBIBIHO GbAMMAB, StSTAZ, AND EXEBOISES; 

With YooabuUuioB oontuning all the Words in the Text; 

B7 THOa A. STEWART, 

One of Her KfOestVe Inspeetore of Schools In Scotland, lately 

Senior ClsMical Master In Oeorge Watson's College Schools, 

Edlnbuxgh, and formerlj Assistant-Professor ox Greek 

In the University of Aberdeen. 

A t k m tt mm .-^ Snperlor to most works of fhe kind.** 
J2«o9fi(i.r-^The easiest and most practical and most aaefid Intro- 

doetlon to Greek yet publisbed in this country." 
JEAfcolionaX N«m»^*' This Uttle book deserves the highest eom- 

mendatton." 

%* Thia Ola$9-booh mppUe$ 9^ffieielU work for a pear, wUhoui ike 
meeesntif 0/ wring any otJUr teoft. 



Beeently Published, price Ss. 8d. 

Stewarts Advanced Greek Course: 

Comprifling a Synopsis of Qreek Syntax, Hints towards Oom- 
position, Exercises in oontinnons English Narrative, and 
a foil Yooabnlaiy containing all the Words in the Text. 

EdticatUmal New»^-^* This Is an admirable little manual, and will 
form an ezceUent sequel to the author's already deservedly popular 
' First Greek Course.^ " 

\* A KET if now ready, price 28. 6d. 



*«* A Specimen Copy of one or both (Key excepted) sent to Head 
Toachera, post-free, on receipt of half price in Stamps, by 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 



Fkbnch GLAfis-BooKff by Chas. Hsnbi Sohkxideb, F.K.I.S., 
M.O.P., lately Senior French Master in the Edinburgh High 
School, the School of Arts and» Watt Institutiony eto. 



SCHNEIDER'S FIRST YEAR'S FRENCH COURSE. 

16th EoxTioir. Is. 6d. 

\* This work forms a Complete Coarse of French for Begixmers^ 
and eomprehends Grammatical Exercises, with Boles: Beading 
Lessons, with Notes; Dictation; Exercises in Conversation; and a 
Vocabulary of all the Words in the Book. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. 

8s. 6d. 

NEW PRACTICAL FRENCH READER. 

8s. 6d. 

FRENCH MANUAL of Conversation and Commer- 
cial Correspondence. 

2s. 6d. 

tCRIN LITTERAIRE: A Collection. 

8s. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION. 

Pabtib Avolaxsb, with Notss, 8s.; Pabtzi FBAvgAUB, 8i. 



^«* A Spedmea Copy of any of the above sent to Principali of 
Schools, post-free, on receipt of half price in Stamps, by 

Oliver and Boyd, l^aJlaittlLmmKmmmmmmmmm 



^ 



